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N the sacred Pantheon of Nations an- 
cient Hellas is still enthroned the 
. central figure, her crown and _ sceptre 
guarded by a Nike who will remain wing- 
less until the ‘Golden age of Perikles has 
been forgotten or eclipsed.” 
But there is a new Greece which, after 
over two thousand years of unparalleled 
oppression, outrage and slavery, shows 
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signs of becoming worthy of her heritage. 
The terrible slaughter at Missolonghi, 
the storming of Megaspelion, countless 
revolts, and the final interference of three 
great European powers culminated ina 
peace which once more made Athens the 
capital of the kingdom. Since then a 
new city has arisen under the shadow of 
Mount Lycabettos. The Acropolis, with 
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its matchless and immortal 
coronal, the Parthenon, the 
Temple of Theseus, the Temple 
ofthe Winds, the splendid col- 
umns that attest the majesty 
of the ruined Temple of Zeus, 
and the Arch of Hadrian are 
interesting adjuncts to the new 
city, built of white Pentelican 
marble and adorned with stat- 
ues of the gods and heroes who 
have made every square inch 
of that Attic plain «haunted, 
holy ground.’’ 

In 1863, after various crises 
which belong to history, 
Prince William of Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg was elected king 
and ascended the throne as 
Georgios I. He is the son of 
the King of Denmark, brother 
of the dowager Czarina of Rus- 
sia, and of the Princess of 
Wales. His queen is Olga, a 
Russian Grand Duchess and 
aunt of the present Czar. Their 
winter palace in Athens is of 
marble and fronts on the beau- 
tiful Place de la Constitution. 
They have a summer palace at 
Tatoi, near Athens. 

King George and Queen Olga 
have several children. The heir 
to the throne is Constantine, 
Prince of Sparta. His princess, 
by whom he has had two sons, 
is Sophia, daughter of the late 
Emperor Frederick and sister 
of the Emperor of Germany. 
The Greeks regard it as a pres- 
age of good fortune that the 
future king and queen are Con- 
stantine and Sophia. The wife 
of Constantine the Great was 
Sophia, and there is a legend, 
hundreds of years old and be- 
lieved in every island and prov- 
ince of Greece, to this effect : 
«When a Constantine and 
Sophia shall once more reign 
in Hellas, the Holy City (Con- 
stantinople) will belong to the 
Greeks.”’ 

In view of the present status 
of the Eastern question, this 
tradition, which has a firm 
foothold from Corfu to the re- 























motest island of the ASgean Sea, from the 


Turkish border to 
mountain of Crete, 
portance. If kinship 
counts for much 
among the powers 
of Europe, there can 
be no serious objec- 
tion tothe fulfillment 
ofthis prophecy. The 
Queen of Greece is 
intensely Russian. 
The Princess Marie 
will soon marry the 
Russian Grand Duke 
Paul. The oldest 
daughter, Princess 
Alexandria, married 
another Russian 
grand duke but died 
about a year after- 
ward. The Czar of 
Russia probably 
owes his life to his 
stalwart cousin, 
Prince George of 
Greece, the second 
son of the king, who 
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ROYAL PALACE AT ATHENS. 
Germany ought not to complain if, when 
the Sultan's power to hold Constantinople 
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QUEEN OLGA. 
warning, while he and Queen Amalia 


warded off a blow meant for the Czar 
when he was Czarewitch and was travel- 
ing in Japan. Great Britain, Russia and 











ceases, that city and a considerable part 


of Asia Minor, as well 
as Crete, once more 
become a part of 
Greece. This is what 
the intelligent 
masses of the Greeks 
to-day say. Moreover, 
the addition of any of 
the former domain of 
ancient Hellas to the 
kingdom would have 
a tendency to cement 
the kindly relations 
which should exist 
between the Hellenes 
and their foreign- 
born rulers. 

The Greeks are 
volatile, impulsive 
and restive under re- 
straint. The Greek 
parliament deposed 
Ex-king Otho, the 
predecessor of King 
George, without 


were on a visit to Corfu. When they ar- 
rived at Pirzeus they were not permitted 
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to land. King George has prepared fora 
possible similar contingency by building 
a palace at Copenhagen and investing a 
part of his salary in European securities 
outside of Greece. 

King George is the most democratic 
monarch in the world. He walks through 
the streets of Athens unattended, and 
stops to converse with the humblest shop 
keeper. When he visited Patras he caught 
the smallpox because he mingled with the 
mob which 
was _ shout- 
ing him a 
welcome, 
when the 
disease was 
epidemic. 
The queen 
fearlessly 
and faith- 
fully nursed 
him during 
his illness. 
Queen Olga 
follows the 
king’s ex- 
ample in 
walking 
about alone. 

She has 
climbed to 
the top of 
Mount Ly- 
cabettos 
without a 
companion. 
She walks 
tothe Amer- 
ican School 
of Archzol- 
ogy and 
chats in the 
most friend- 
ly way with 
the children 
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She is a very able woman and has a 
charming individuality which would 
make itself felt under any circumstances. 
She speaks French, Russian, Albanian, 
Italian, English and Greek fluently and 
for several years after her coronation wore 
the national Greek costume. She has 
recently seriously considered the expe- 
diency of making the ancient Greek 
dress, as far as it is practicable, the court 
costume. The palace at Athens was built 
during King 
Otho’s reign. 
It contains a 
ball-room 
which is the 
largest in 
Europe. At 
the head of 
the grand 
stairway is a 
painting of 
Hercules 
freeing the 
bound Pro- 
metheus. The 
frescoes in 
the king’s 
apartments 
depict thrill- 
ing scenes in 
the Greek 
wars of lib- 
eration,in 
which Byron 
and Marcos 
Bozzaris were 
prominent. 
A group of 
torn and 
bloody flags 
captured in 
these wars 
are draped in 
a conspicu- 
ous place. In 
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of the direc- 
tor, Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, if they 
happen to be playing in the grounds. 
One of her closest friends, and one to 
whom she is sincerely attached, is Ma- 
dame Bakimaetieff, wife of the first sec- 
retary of the Russian legation, who was 
a Miss Beale of Washington, and sister 
of Mrs. John R. Mclean. It is easy for 
an American woman in good standing 
audience with the queen. 


to secure an 


A CURRANT CROP. the corridor 
leading to the queen's apartments is a 
colossal marble Penelope, reclining on a 
throne-like chair, engaged in the work she 
unraveled at night while she awaited the 
return of Ulysses. Members of the Greek 
Parliament are elected by the people, who 
call themselves ‘‘citizens’’ instead of «‘sub- 
jects.’ The Greek Constitution greatly 
restricts the power of the king, and is as 
liberal as that of Great Britain. The 
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king is allowed a seat in the House of 
Parliament, but can neither control nor 
influence legislation. The elections in 
Greece are invariably characterized by 
great local excitement, in which women 
sometimes play a conspicuous part. 

The most imposing and costly buildings 
in Athens were erected at the expense of 
wealthy Greeks, who, whether they lived 
in Alexandria, Constantinople, England 
or elsewhere, 
reserved for 
Athens all 
the money 
they had to 
give away 
during life, 
or to donate 
after death. 
The Univer- 
sity of Ath- 
ens, founded 
during the 
reignof King 
Otho, owes 
its existence 
to the con- 
tributions of 
Greeks of all 
classes and 
from almost 
every quarter 
of the globe. 

Even the 
peasants 
gave their 
few dollars 
to the fund. 
One servant, 
Kiara Gotou, 
contributed 
forty dollars 
from his mea- 
gerearnings. 
An old Cre- 
tan klepht, 
Barnabas, 
came from 
the mountain fastnesses of his beleaguered 
island in a boat to tell the trustees in per- 
son that he had heard with profound pleas- 
ure that Athens was to be once more the 
seat of a Greek university. When his con- 
gratulations were expressed, he deplored 
his own poverty, unbuckled his pistols 
and simitar and handed them to M. Sou- 
tos, then the rector of the university, as 
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his contribution to the cause! A klepht 
never gives away these treasures, and 
never allows a stranger to touch them. 
Knowing their value to the Cretan, the 
rector demurred, when he was assured 
‘the pistols and sword would soon be re- 
placed, for, on his return to Crete, he 
would avail himself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to kill another Turk !”’ 

The University of Athens is officially the 
‘« National 
University of 
the Greeks.”’ 
Within the 
past few 
years women 
have been ad- 
mitted. This 
concession 
was secured 
to the Greek 
women be- 
cause of the 
high stand 
taken by the 
American 
and English 
girls in the 
American 
School of 
Classical 
Studies in 
Athens. 

Dr. Daniel 
Quinn, the 
first Ameri- 
can citizen 
who took the 
degree of Ph. 
D. at the Uni- 
versity of 
Athens, and 
perhaps the 
most ac- 
com plished 
Greek schol- 
ar in Amer- 
ica, says: 
‘Down from the mountain-tops have 
come the classic Muses into violet-gar- 
landed Athens, into the cool and spacious 
halls whither congregate as their devotees 
choicest youth, speaking the same sacred 
language that Kalliope gave three thou- 
sand years aforetime into the mouth of 
Demodokos in the halls of Odysseus, or 
that when haunting the groves of the 
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Akademicasome five hundred years later, 
they might have heard from the lips of 
the divine Plato. At this new Kastalian 
fountain the youths of Greece drink their 
inspirations and then disperse through- 
out all Greek lands, diffusing everywhere 
knowledge, morality, love of freedom and 
manliness.”’ 


The university was dedicated May 
15, 1837. It began with twenty - eight 
professors and fifty-two students. Now 


it has a faculty which numbers about one 
hundred and twenty and an average of 
three thousand five hundred students. It 
is built of white marble after the Ionic 
style of architecture. 

The gem of modern Athens is the Acad- 
emy of Science. It was erected by a 
wealthy Greek, Baron Sina, of Vienna. 
The building is entirely of white Penteli- 
can marble and is modeled after an an- 
cient Ionic temple. The pediments, stat- 
ues and columns are the work of a Greek 
sculptor named Drousos. In the central 
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hall is one of the finest 
frescoes in Europe, the 
subject being the Prome- 
thian myth. 

The beautiful new li- 
brary, now nearly com- 
pleted, is also of white 
marble. This structure 
owes its existence to the 
gratitude of a Zantiote 
named Vallianos. Three 
brothers lived in Zante, 
or Zakynthos, as the 
Greeks call the island. 
One went to England and 
became a multi-million- 
aire; another remained at 
home and died an humble 
shepherd; the third went 
to Russia, became a nihil- 
ist, committed some crime 
and was sentenced to 
death. The rich brother 
in London heard of this; 
he hurried to Greece and 
sought an interview with 
the queen, who left Ath- 
ens at once for St. Peters- 
burg. The plucky and 
powerful Olga secured an 
unconditional pardon for 
the nihilist, and the mil- 
lionaire built the magnifi- 
cent library as his tribute tothe haughty 
daughter of the Romanoffs, who is as proud 
of the progress and 
beauty of Athens as the 
most enthusiastic Phil- 
hellene. 

A steam tramway runs 
through what was once 
known as the favorite 
hunting ground of Di- 
ana, from Athens to 
Phaleron, where modern 
restaurants and pa- 
vilions supply ices and 
wines and other dainties 
found in American sea- 
side resorts. Electric 
cars speed by the muse- 
ums, markets and shops 
filled with the latest Pa- 
risian novelties. Other 
cities in Greece fol- 
low the example set 
by Athens. Patras, 
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which is next in size, is the principal 
seaport. The currants which supply the 
markets of the world are shipped from 
there. Although the city was nearly de- 
stroyed by the Turks in 1821, to-day the 
population numbers fifty thousand, and 
some of the marble residences in the 
newer part are as handsome as any in 
Greece, excepting, perhaps, the palace 
of the late Dr. Schleimann, in Athens. 
The location of Patras is an ideal one. 
It is built on the slope of a picturesque 
range of mountains along the borders of 
the Gulf of Patras. Across the gulf is 
another range of mountains, above whose 
outline snow-capped Parnassus rears his 
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of Calydon”’ is Missolonghi, now a neg- 
lected hamlet. The battlefield, in the 
center of which is a fine monument to 
Byron, is the only object of interest to 
the modern traveler. 

The old residents say that Byron wrote 
‘‘The Corsair’’ in Patras. He certainly 
enjoyed the sunsets of Greece, especially 
when viewed from the high hills which 
environ this city. Every evening for 
three months, as I saw the twilight 
deepen on the sea and mountains beyond 
Patras, I understood what inspired these 
lines : 

‘* Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun : 
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immortal head. Beyond the _ nearer 
mountains across the gulf are the ruins 
of the capital city of the kingdom of Ca- 
lydon, over which, during the Trojan 
war, a Greek queen Cleopatra reigned. 
She encouraged navigation, and, after her 
mariners returned from the war in which 
they aided Menelaus, she sent them to ex- 
plore northern seas. Here they found an 
island whose mountains resembled those 
of their native land so much, they called 
it «Calydon.’’ We know it as Caledo- 
nia. The resemblance between the Scotch 
kilt and the fustinella worn by the peas- 
ants of to-day in these mountains is 
startling. To the left of this «« kingdom 


Not, as in northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light! 
O’er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows." 
Another singular fact in connection 
with this poem is that Patras was settled 
by pirates, but they were a class of pirates 
who more closely resembled the noble 
corsairs of Saint Malo than the ordinary 
freebooter and lawless scourges of the sea. 
The Maid of Athens was really the maid 
of Missolonghi. Her name was Zoe. 
After Byron’s death she married a Greek 
peasant who lived near Naupactos. They 
afterwards moved to Athens. I have met 
many people who knew her and who say 











she retained to the 
last traces of remark- 
able beauty. She kept 
every line Byron ever 
wrote her and left 
them as sacred heir- 
looms to her children. 
Her second husband 
was an Englishman 
named Black. 

Patras has not yet 
been visited by the 
archeologist and ex- 
cavators. A rich yield 
awaits the men who 
first undertake to un- 
earth her buried stat- 
ues and temples. Quite 
recently the remains 
of a splendid theater, 
second only to that of 
Dionysius at Athens, 
was accidentally dis- 
covered by a man who 
was digging in his 
vineyard. One of the 
two marble fauns 
mentioned in Paus- 
anios is still buried 
near the old Venetian 
castle. One was dug 
up a few years ago, 
smuggled to Paris by 
the demarch or mayor 
of the town and sold 
toSir Charles Newton 
director of the British 
Museum, for one hun- 
Gred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. It is 
against the laws of 
Greece for a genuine 
antiquity to be sold 
out of the country, so 
the mayor had to get 
it away surreptitious- 
ly. If he had been 
caught he would be 
liable to five years’ 
imprisonment and a 
heavy fine. Two won- 
derfully carved sarco- 
phagi stand on the 
pavement near one of 
the public squares. 
There is also a fine 
Ionic column lying 
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prone in the ditch 
near by. Not far off are 
other antiquities that 
would grace 
any museum 
in Europe. A 
colossal head, 
either a por- 
trait of one of 
the Roman 
emperors or a 
very ancient 
Greek hero 
of the age of 
Phidias, was 
dug up near 
the site of an 
ancient temple to 
Demeter, a few 
years ago, and 
smuggled to Liv- 
erpool in a box of 
currants. This is 
probably now on 
its way to Amer- 
ica, and will bethe 
largest and per- 
haps the finest 
piece of genuine 
ancient statuary 
this side of the Atlantic. Beautiful votive 
reliefs from ruined temples were used in 
paving the streets of Patras, and I have 
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seen broken parts of exquisite statues 
piled on the side streets or in the rose 
gardens around the city. 

There are several new buildings on the 
hills around the ruins of ancient Olympia. 
One of these is a great barn-like museum 
which contains many of the statues ex- 
cavated within the past few years. Ina 
small room by itself is the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. It is said to be the finest 
piece of statuary in the world. The block 
of marble from which it is wrought is 
finer in texture than that of Pentelicos, 
Para or Carrara. Praxiteles sprang from 
a long line of sculptors and evidently 
knew of some wonderful quarry in one of 
the islands of the Ionian or A¢gean seas. 
The grain of the marble is almost as fine 
as alabaster, and at first one looks to see 
if it is not transparent. 

On a plain at the foot of Kronos and 
near the confluence of the Alpheos and 
Cladeos the visitor can easily trace the 
outline and plan of ancient Olympia. 
Every ruin in the sacred Attis is full of 
interest. The Alpheos is a rapid river 
rushing down from the mountains over 
rocks and gnarled olive trees that have 
been swept along on its flood. The Cla- 
deos is quieter, and is so shallow in some 
places that large rocks form a foot-path 
through itscurrent. Both storied streams 
sweep off toward the sea through a land 
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of mountain peaks so varied in outline Paris. Every Greek believes himself to be 
and exquisite in coloring that the Greeks a born politician. This is one reason why 
call it‘;Olympus.’’ To the policy of Tri- they cannot govern themselves better. As 
coupis Greece owes much of the material soon as a Greek becomes very prominent, 
progress she has no matter what 
made. He borrow- the consequences 
ed money with of his downfall 
which he bought may be, his fellow 
a navy, built rail- citizens think he 
roads, drafted and has glory enough, 
drilled an army and must make 
and inaugurated way for them. 
a public school Journalism is a 
system. But like prominent feature 
Aristides he _ be- in the modern pro- 
came too famous gress of Greece. 
and his country- Athens supports 
men wrested pow- a number of daily 
er from him. His papers, a maga- 
native place, Mis- zine and several 
solonghi, even re- weekly publica- 
fused to return tions. The leading 
him as a member dailies are ‘* The 
of parliament, Akropolis,’’ «« The 
after he had made Ehpemeris’’ and 
an international ‘The Atys.” The 
reputation as comic weekly 
Prime Minister! issued Sunday 
It broke the morning and call- 
statesman's heart ed the « Puck of 
and he died a vol- Athens”’ is «« The 
untary exile in Romeos.”’ It is 
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edited by Souris, a Greek who failed to get 
his degree at the university because he 
could not make verses. Like Diogenes, 
he determined to overcome every obsta- 
cle and learn to rhyme. His success is 
shown by the fact that every word of his 
paper, including headlines and date of 
issue, is in verse—and it is not bad 
verse, either. 

Patras has two dailies, «« The Neo Lo- 
gos’’ and +‘ Peloponessos.”’ 

Greece needs machinery. The looms on 
which beautiful silk is woven are primi- 
tive, and the agricultural implements 


GREECE. 
’’ Water was “ udor,’’ now it is 
‘«ner6.’’ Hat was ‘pilos,’’ now it is 
‘‘capello."’ Many changes of this kind 
have taken place, but anyone who is fa- 
miliar with ancient Greek can, after a 
little practice, understand enough to read 
the newspapers. There are some peculiar 
pronunciations which the modern Greeks 
claim were used by their ancestors. For 
example, Pausanios, Eleusis, Zeus, The- 
seus are pronounced Pafsenios, Elefsis, 
Zefs, Thesefs. ‘: B’’ (Beta) has the sound 
of «v,’’ and Beta is pronounced Veta. 
‘“U"’ is pronounced «f.’’ These are a 
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are hundreds of years old. Currants are 
packed and wine is made by being tram- 
pled on with bare feet. The soil is fertile, 
and every fruit and cereal can be pro- 
duced with very little labor. Best of all, 
there is no real poverty in the whole 
country. 

The language differs much from the 
classic Greek. During two thousand 
years of war and slavery corruptions have 
naturally been incorporated into it, es- 
pecially in words'in common use. Bread 
was ‘‘artos’’ in classic Greek. Now it is 


few of the peculiarities which one who 
attempts to learn modern Greek in Greece 
has to encounter. 

The brigands have disappeared from 
the mountains almost entirely, and in 
the near future, it is thought, they will 
be filled with tourists who will find in the 
marvelous beauty of the historic land 
one of the secrets of her past greatness as 
well as a reason to hope that she is on the 
highway to regain her lost prestige and 
assume her wonted place among the na- 
tions of the earth. 
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By ELEANOR LEWIS 


One should visit Versailles and Fon- 
tainebleau, the latter especially, in late 
autumn, for then alone will he fully realize 
the mingled charm and melancholy born 
of their splendid past and ruined present. 
Whether the withered leaves fly thick and 
fast, and the breeze that drives them sobs 
through the long vacant corridors, or 
whether the air has that silence and soft 
haziness in which ones’s footsteps do not 
echo and one’s voice seeks instinctively 
the minor kev; whether we feel the hurry 
or repose of the dying year, the environ- 
ment is equally fitting for the magnifi- 
cence that is no more. The ghost of the 
past peers from these faded splendors, 


still mirroring in them dimly the forms 
that here « breathed joy and woe, long 
ago.’’ As he gazes one ceases to feel that 
these are show places for tourists, but 
remembers instead that here, far removed 
from their humble subjects, the kings of 
France held royal state. In these shad- 
owvy aisles, these haunted chambers, one 
thinks no longer of the gain in modern 
progress, of the physical and mental heal- 
ing wrought by the passing years. One 
can only sigh for the picturesque magnifi- 
cence that vanished with the old régime, 
for the long-buried nobles with their 
swagger, their reckless courage and fine 
manners ; for the ladies that companioned 
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them — red-heeled, patched, powdered, 
frivolous and ofttimes shameless, but still 
how charming to the imagination of the 
nineteenth century! Above all, for the 
superb old vanished type of king, the 
ruler by «‘ right divine’?! Such a mon- 
arch, for example, as Louis XIV., whose 
royalty was his ‘‘raison d'étre’’; or Louis 
XV., with whom passed away forever the 
period of irresponsible power, of splendor 


LOUIS XV. VISITING MADAME LOUISE 


—PAINTED BY LA BOUCHER 
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with the cost not counted, of Pompa- 
dours and Dubarrys enthroned behind the 
throne. After him, in the nature of 
things, there could only be the deluge— 
the Reign of Terror—and the motley sov- 
ereignty of the people. 

The pictorial figure of the fifteenth 
Louis against its no less pictorial back- 
ground, has been a favorite subject with 
artists of the pen, and his life has been 
thoroughly investi- 
gated in almost every 
respect except that of 
his family relations. 
Even here, however, 
thanks to M. Edou- 
ard de Barthelemy, 
we know the truth 
at last. The latter’s 
veracious and fasci- 
nating account of 
Mesdames de France 
enables us for the first 
time to see in its 
entirety the ‘vie in- 
time’’ of this royal 
family, with its mo- 
notonous, comfortless 
luxury, its paralyzing 
dullness, its daily 
low levels of enjoy- 
ment and occasional 
heights of aspiration. 
Weare led, also, to ob- 
serve this significant 
fact: that at the most 
corrupt court of Eu- 
rope, and possessing 
in husband and father 
the most corrupt 
prince in Europe, it 
was yet possible for 
that prince’s wife 
and children to lead 
lives that the breath 
of scandal never 
touched. 

As to the king 
himself, it must, in 
common fairness, be 
remembered that 
circumstances were 
against him from the 
first—the agein which 
he lived, hissurround- 
ings, associates, early 
orphanage and early 
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accession to absolute power, for he was 
only five when the sequence of events 
placed him upon his great-grandfather's 
throne. In the spring of 1705, when Ver- 
sailles was in all the brilliance of its 
youth, Louis XIV. was sixty-five, but 
still strong, still active, and still, like 
Mr. Turveydrop, a model of deportment. 
The succession was apparently secure. 
The king seemed likely to live many 
years, while his son, tne Monseigneur of 
St. Simon’s pages, was a healthy man of 
forty-four. In the third generation were 
Monseigneur’s three sons—two, rather, 
as one had lately been chosen king of 
Spain, and so was out of the running for 
France. To make assurance yet more 
sure, Monseigneur’s oldest son, the Duc 
de Bourgogne, was married and had a 
son six months old, called the Duc de 
Bretagne. Unfortunately the child died 
within a year—*‘ sent into the next world 
by the doctors,” if we may credit old 
Madame Palatine, the king's sister-in- 
law: but his loss was repaired in 1707 by 
the birth of a second Duc de Bretagne, 
and, in 1711, by that of a Duc d’Anjou. 
Under these circumstances, the court 
wore the calm of a summer sea. Stirred 
only by the ripple of festivities, there was 
absolutely nothing to prepare it for the 
event chronicled by Madame Palatine in 
a letter of April 16, 1711. 

“A great misfortune,’’ she writes, ‘has 
just befallen us. The Dauphin (Mon- 
seigneur) died last Friday at eleven 
o'clock of night, just when he was sup- 
posed to be out of danger.’’ She. adds a 
vivid description of the dismay and con- 
fusion at Versailles when the news be- 
came known—the Duc de Bourgogne 
(now Dauphin) and his wife ‘utterly 
moved out of themselves, as pale as death 
and silent ;’’ the Duc de Berri and his 
wife lying on the floor, ‘crying and la- 
menting so loudly that they could be 
heard three apartments off;’’ all the 
court ladies weeping and screaming. 
But grass grows quickly over graves, 
and grief is ever short-lived in compari- 
son with jov. The court grew calm, then 
cheerful, while all united in praising, 
with justice, the new Dauphin and Dau- 
phine. Before a month had passed, Mon- 


seigneur was forgotten ; in two months, 
his successor seemed a permanent insti- 
yet, in 


tution. And less than ten 
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months (February 12, 1712), Madame was 
writing: «‘ Naught can be relied upon in 
this world. Who is there who would not 
have prophesied a long and happy life to 
the Dauphine? Now she is no more. 
* * * The Dauphin is much grieved, 
but he is still young ; he can marry and 
repair his loss.’’ 

Madame was reckoning without fate, 
as, on February 18th, she was obliged to 
acknowledge: ‘‘Again we are over- 
whelmed by a terrible misfortune. The 
good Dauphin has followed his wife ; he 
died this morning at half-past eight. 
* * * The king is in such grief that I 
fear for his health. This is a terrible loss 
for the whole kingdom. * * * Ihave 
been so frightened by these late events 
that I feel as though we were all going to 
die, one after the other.’’ What a graphic 
touch! 

Three weeks later: «*Even you must 
be seized with terror on hearing of our 
new misfortune. The doctors have again 
been to blame, for the little Dauphin, be- 
ing covered with the eruption (measles), 
they bled him and administered a strong 
emetic ; in the middle of this operation 
the poor child died. * * * His little 
brother, though equally ill with the same 
disease, was left alone with the women, 
while the nine doctors attended to the 
oldest. * * * Yesterday, the child be- 
ing very feverish, the doctors wished to 
bleed him; but Madame de Ventadour 
and Madame de Villefort absolutely for- 
bade its being done. They simply kept 
the child warm, and so saved him.”’ 

Another three years, and the king him- 
self left Versailles forever ; left ceremony, 
praise, self-interest, and love; left the 
world, so luxuriously enjoyed—the stage 
where he had so long been chief actor. 
Mime. de Maintenon, with irrepressible re- 
lief, saw the chains she had forged for 
herself fall with his death. Few regretted 
the great monarch whose sun set in such 
heavy clouds ; the court went on as usu- 
al; Mme. Palatine’s son became regent, 
and the child so hardly rescued from the 
doctors, without a hand to restrain or 
guide him, began his long career as 
Louis XV. There could be but one feel- 
ing for the beautiful boy with his grace- 
ful body, gold-brown curls and dark-blue 
eyes, his childish dignity and gracious 
acceptance of the homage placed at his 
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feet—he was more than * bien aimé,’’ he 
was adored. His defective education 
troubled no one; his imperiousness lay 
deep under a wonderful charm of manner, 
and his belief in his divine right to do as 
he pleased was a belief shared by the 
majority of his subjects. 

The first concern of his advisers, in 
their fear of a disputed succession should 
he die, was to get him married. The re- 
gent had betrothed him to his three-year- 
old cousin, an Infanta of Spain, but po- 
litical intrigue broke off the match, and 
she was sent home. A maturer bride re- 
placed her. In August, 1725, he wedded 
the Polish princess, Marie Leckzinska. 
He was at this time fifteen, and almost 
ideally beautiful ; while the queen, who 
was twenty-two, possessed in lieu of 
beauty a fine complexion, a charming 
expression and moral graces’ which 
endeared her to the people if not the 
court. Her character had been formed in 
a school which few monarchs of the 
time attended—the school of adversity— 
and did credit to its severe instruction. 
She was well read, especially in history, 
spoke several languages and had some 
knowledge of music and painting. Her 
piety was unaffected and marked by the 
gentle cheerfulness which pervaded her 
entire nature. She had a quick, humor- 
ous insight into character, which, aided 
by a ready pen, made her a delightful 
letter-writer,.and, aided by native tact, 
made her hardly less charming as a con- 
versationalist. Her bon-mots were fa- 
mous. Witness, apropos of the Protes- 
tant Maréchal de Saxe’s death, her « It is 
very annoying that we cannot say a De 
Profundis for a man who has made us 
sing so many Te Deums !”’ 

Her friend and correspondent, Presi- 
dent Hénault, declared that no one else in 
the world had so keen a sense of the 
ridiculous. She perceived—none sooner 
—the Cinderella-like character of her 
sudden elevation from poverty and ob- 
scurity to the greatest throne in Europe ; 
and could even see comicality in her 
rather melancholy splendor. While all 
Paris was anxiously awaiting her ac- 
couchement, and her attendant, calling for 
a ‘‘garcon"’ to bring a glass of water, was 
supposed to announce the birth of a boy ; 
while everyone went wild with delight, 
only to discover presently that there was 


not so much as a girl, Marie Leckzinska 
fell into such convulsions of laughter 
that the event was precipitated. 

Although her married life was passed 
at Versailles, it was passed in compara- 
tive retirement, she having a quiet circle 
of personal friends, while the court and 
royal mistresses followed the king. Her 
conduct with the latter was, as the Duc 
de Luynes phrased it, ««trés décente, trés 
convenable, et remplie d’attentions.’’ At 
Versailles were born her ten children, 
whose list, beginning with twin daugh- 
ters in 1727, includes two sons, one of 
whom died at the age of three, and con- 
cludes with a daughter in 1737. 

Each princess was given a ‘house- 
hold’”’ at her birth, for with these babies, 
as with their seniors, etiquette was 
rigidly observed. The oldest, known as 
Madame simply, with her twin sister 
Madame Henriette, the Dauphin and 
Madame Adelaide, remained at court ; but 
the four youngest princesses were sent 
early in 1738 to be educated at Fonte- 
vrault. They reached the convent after 
a journey lengthened for their comfort 
over thirteen days, and were received in 
much state by the abbess, who, with 
kindly forethought, had directed the 
nuns to wear white instead of black on 
this occasion, that the little ones might 
not be frightened. A grand dinner, a 
reception and fireworks completed their 
initiation ; and the very next day began 
that curious routine of religious discip- 
line, fragmentary study and mild amuse- 
ment which, under the name of their 
education, was to continue more than 
ten years. Music and dancing, for which 
all the princesses had a natural aptitude, 
were the only branches pursued with 


‘even a semblance of system ; as for solid 


studies, Madame Louise was twelve years 
old before she knew the entire alphabet, 
and her older sisters fared little better. 
Such discipline as there was, was exer- 
cised in the wrong direction—Mesdames 
Victoire and Sophie were made timid for 
life by being compelled to say their 
prayers alone in the burial vault of the 
convent ; while, on the other hand, there 
was no restraint at all in the matter of 
eating, and they were frequently ill from 
over-indulgence. Madame Félicité’s fa- 
tal illness in 1744 was in the beginning 
merely a bad cold, but was soon aggra- 
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vated into a fever by injudicious eating 
and excitement. In view of the danger 
she was hastily baptized—a trifling cere- 
mony which the Most Christian King had 
hitherto forgotten to remember—lethargy 
set in, and the next day she died, at the 
age of eight. Their majesties did not 
seem much troubled at her loss ; the king 
played and dined in public as usual, the 
queen dined alone a few times, but played 
cards each evening and never spoke of 
the child again. More can hardly be ex- 
pected, for the child was virtually a 
stranger. 

About this time large allowances, out 
of all proportion to their manner of life, 
were given to Mesdames Victoire, Sophie 
and Louise, and in 1747 Madame Victoire 
was permitted to return to Versailles. 
The two youngest princesses remained at 
Fontevrault another two years and a 
half, thus passing more than twelve 
years, although at soshort a distance from 
Versailles, without once seeing their par- 
ents. They finally returned almost as 
untaught, almost as ignorant, as they 
went ; returned to profit, as d’Argenson 
dryly remarks, by the good education and 
great examples to be seen at court. «It 
is estimated,’’ he adds, «that these four 
Dames de France, who will never be good 
for anything, cost the king six to seven 
million francs each year.’’ 

During their monotonous convent years, 
several events of importance had taken 
place at court, first among which may be 
mentioned the marriage of Madame. In 
1739, being then twelve ‘years of age, she 
was wedded with immense expense and 
splendor to the Duke of Parina, and went 
to live in Spain. At first she was. cor- 
dially welcomed, but the dislike of Eliza- 
beth Farnese soon clouded her life. This 
imperious old lady blamed her daughter- 
in-law for everything—for being young, 
for liking sweets, for having the love of 
her young husband, for remembering her 
own country, for longing for her twin sis- 
ter, for existing at all when she might so 
much more suitably be dead. A throne 
itself could not have recompensed such 
nagging! Three times, however, she 
had the pleasure of returning to France, 
where her jocund, piquant beauty was 
greatly admired. At her last visit, in 
September, 1757, she came fresh and 
blooming and gay. Three months later 


she lay dead of small-pox at Versailles. 
The expensive fétes in honor of her visit 
and the expensive funeral which followed 
her death caused the people more grief 
than they had felt at her loss. She, too, 
seems not to have been sorry to die. 
Nature had planned the poor child for 
happiness ; the position to which she 
was born apparently ensured it; and it 
was with uncomprehending surprise that 
she found herself unhappy after all. 
Scarcely happier was Madame Henri- 
ette. According to Bonhomime and her 
portraits she possessed an ivory white- 
ness of complexion, great tender, melan- 
choly eyes, and features ««doux et purs, 
aux lignes aristocratiques.’’ Unfortunate 
in her love for the Duc de Chartres—their 
marriage being forbidden by the king— 
parted from her twin sister, her other 
self, Madame Henriette found her best 
remaining joy in the society of the Dau- 
phin, and in being gentle and consider- 
ate with all. In their childish days the 
brother and sister had made a compact 
faithfully to correct each others’s faults. 
This agreement was kept to the last. 
More than any of her sisters she was 
noted for a certain gracious amiability 
and tact. She shared their artistic tastes 
and played the violoncello well, but ex- 
celled in drawing and painting of minia- 
tures. Her father’s favorite when in 
health, she no sooner began to fail than 
he turned from her with that noticeable 
shrinking from the thought of pain and 
death which grew upon him year by 
year. He bade her conceal her pallor un- 
der rouge, saying harshly that he did not 
like white faces, and she obeyed. She 
tried to conceal her illness itself as long 
as possible. Lonely, in the midst of num- 
bers, desolate in magnificent Versailles, 
she died in February, 1752, murmuring 
some last words about « My sister, my 
poor sister!’’ The king’s grief, intense 
for a moment, did not interfere with 
his ordinary diversions, and was entirely 
dissipated with the superb funeral be- 
stowed upon this sweetest of all his 
daughters. The birth of the Dauphin— 
by no means a favorite with his father— 
had been welcomed with extravagant 
demonstrations of joy—lawyers pleading 
for nothing, and quacks along the quays 
pulling teeth gratis in honor of the occa- 
sion! He was naturally an amiable, 
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generous child, but in his character of 
‘«don de ciel,’’ «le bien-désiré,’’ ««l’enfant 
de 1’Europe,”’ it is not surprising that he 
was penetrated with a sense of his own 
importance. He boxed the Bishop of 
Mirepoix’s ears for contradicting him, 
and was very indignant at the same gen- 
tleman for not silencing the wind at his 
command. When Madame Adelaide, 
who also had a fine sense of her own 
importance, tried to serve herself first 
at table—** Madamie,”’ cried her exasper- 
ated brother, ‘‘I should suppose that 
when I am present the honors belong to 
me !’’ and had himself served first. 

His gift of repartee was a legitimate 
inheritance from his witty Polish mother. 
‘‘ Naughty child,’’ she exclaimed, one day, 
‘‘you annoy me greatly!’’ « Neverthe- 
less,’’ he retorted, ‘you would be sorry 
enough not to have me.’’ Jested with ona 
vivacious habit of moving his feet, he re- 
plied that the longer he studied the court 
the more he was convinced that one 
should know how to support himself first 
on one foot, then on the other. 

That the Dauphin had courage as well 
as wit was evident at Fontenoy; but as 
the king gave him, in spite of his entreat- 
ies, no further chance of military dis- 
tinction, he withdrew more and more into 
private life. In 1745 he married the In- 
fanta Maria Teresa, a younger sister of 
the little lady once rejected by his father. 
She was graceful, kind, affectionate, and 
they were idyllically happy. In the sim- 
plicity of their hearts they even studied 
together, much to the amusement of a 
light-minded court. ‘: Actually,’’ wrote 
de Luynes, ‘‘ they are reading the Memoirs 
of Sully.” 

A happiness so bourgeois, so unwar- 
rantable in a palace, is foredoomed. In 
this case it was cut short within a year 
by the death of the Dauphine. Her hus- 
band's mourning, also bourgeois and un- 
warrantable, in a Dauphin, was also cut 
short, at least in its outward manifesta- 
tion. Reasons of state compelled him to 
remarry six months later, while his grief 
was still fresh. Fortunately, he once more 
obtained a lovable bride. Through her 
grace, tact, and unselfishness, Marie 
Josephe de Saxe not only lessened his 
grief by sharing it, but eventually won a 
love almost as deep as the first. Of their 
six children, three were to reign as Louis 


XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles X.; 
Madame Clotilde became Queen of Sar- 
dinia, and the saintly Madame Elisabeth 
perished upon the scaffold during tlie 
Reign of Terror. ‘Their father died in 
1765, leaving the world with such gay se- 
renity that it was evident he set no price 
upon life. The Dauphine died two years 
later, with no less readiness and joy. 

Of Madame Sophie, who died in 1782, in 
good time to escape the Revolution, there 
is comparatively little to be said. She 
was shy, reserved, terribly afraid of thun- 
derstorms, harmonious with the others 
in tastes and habits, and blends indis- 
tinguishably with the family group. 

Madame Victoire followed the lead of 
Madame Adelaide, with her survived the 
rest, with her and at about the same 
time, died in exile. 

The strongest character among the sis- 
ters was undoubtedly Madame Adelaide. 
It is related of her that at the age of 
eleven she managed to secrete fourteen 
louis, rose early the next morning, 
dressed without help, and had reached 
the gallery when one of the attendants 
happened to see her, and asked what Her 
Highness was about. She was going, said 
the little princess, to put herself at the 
head of papa-roi’s army, and capture the 
King of England. Who would help her? 
asked the woman. Her donkey-boy (aet. 
14). Such an enterprise would displease 
the king. Shethought not. The Prince 
of Conti had been in the army, and papa- 
roi had forgiven him. She would be for- 
given much sooner, for she would gain a 
battle, which the prince had never done. 

She was decidedly the best educated of 
Mesdames, and seems to have had a nat- 
ural inclination for study. She under- 
stood English and Italian, was very well 
versed in history and mathematics, and 
played with skill upon several instru- 
ments, especially the violin. She was, 
moreover, very exact in matters of eti- 
quette—an all-important science at this 
time. The king often consulted her, and, 
where her prejudices were not aroused, 
her judgement was good. With advancing 
age she grew domineering, and, whereas 
Madanie Victoire put her finger into other 
people’s pies out of pure gossipy interest 
as to their contents, Madame Adelaide 
examined them as her right. Her dislike 
for Marie Antoinette was carried to un- 
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justifiable lengths and became more effect- 
ive than she could have dreamed or, pos- 
sibly, wished. Inarousing public feeling 
against that unhappy queen, «« You know 
very well,’’ she told Madame Campan, 
‘that I disapprove of my nephew’s mar- 
riage. If /had the orders to give, they 
would not be to send away for uxe Auiri- 
chienne!"’ She may thus be fairly cred- 
ited with introducing the opprobrious 
term of Austrian woman, which later was 
used with such cruel force. 

The sisters usually spent the forenoon 
in their own rooms, reading, painting, 
practising, tending their flowers, and on 
most days receiving a short visit from 
the king. About noon they dined, later 
were present at His Majesty’s debotter, 
visited the queen at six, played a game 
of cards, concluded the evening with a 
hearty meal and went early to bed. They 
took music lessons from the famous Beau- 
marchais, among others, and learned to 
play upon various instruments, including 
the bass viol and the tambourine. They 
also seem to have read with some method, 
and formed each her own collection of 
books. It is significant of their literary 
tastes that books were frequently dedi- 
cated to them. Now and then they 
hunted, an amusement of which they 
were passionately fond; but this and 
every other pleasure yielded to that of 
eating. Gormandizing was a failing 
with all the sisters, and much of their 
ill-health was due to it. D'Argenson 
says plainly that they took far too little 
exercise and ate at irregular hours— 
always keeping in their cupboards a sup- 
ply of ham, bologna sausage and Span- 
ish wine. They ate lightly at the « cou- 
vert public,’’ but at their private suppers 
stuffed themselves (se crévent) with wine 
and meat. Madame Louise, indeed, 
fasted reguiactv and rigorously, but 
waited with an impatience fairly comic 
for the first stroke of midnight, in order 
to ‘‘restore’’ herself with a fowl stewed 
in rice. It may fairly be said, in excuse 
of the poor ladies, that their monotonous 
lives made eating a real diversion ; also, 
a fondness for table pleasures was heredi- 
tary. Louis XIV., it will be remem- 
bered, habitually overate; the Grand 
Dauphin was a great eater, and Louis 
XV., while caring little about quantity, 
was fastidious to a degree as to quality 


and variety. That Madame de Pompa- 
dour materially strengthened her empire 
over his heart by close attention to his 
stomach, her carefully arranged menus 
go far to prove. 

The tranquil routine of Marie Leckzin- 
ska’s life was not interrupted by the re- 
turn of her daughters from the convent. 
They had their own life to lead, she hers; 
and she paid them hardly any attention 
except in matters of etiquette, for which, 
with all her simplicity, she was a stick- 
ler, and in requiring them to play cards 
with her daily at a stated hour. Their 
feeling for her, naturally, held less 
warmth than duty. For their father, on 
the other hand, reprobate though he was, 
they entertained a very real affection, and 
he, on his side, seems to have cared for 
them as much as he could care for any- 
thing. The queen's death in 1768 drew 
them still closer together in their regret 
for a common loss; and his later inti- 
macy with Madame Dubarry did not alter 
their relations, except as it led Madame 
Louise to a convent in 1770, the better to 
pray. for his much imperiled soul. She 
was the only one of the family to feel a 
vocation. 

The king’s familiarity with his daugh- 
ters extended to the point of giving them 
nicknames. Following in this respect, 
at least, the example of his great ancestor, 
Henri Quatre, who dubbed his pastry- 
cook «« Créme’’ (Cream), and his apothe- 
cary ‘‘Longuemort’’ (Slow Death)—he 
irreverently termed Madame Victoire 
‘‘Coche,’’ Madame Adelaide « Loque,’”’ 
Madame Sophie « Graille,’? and Madame 
Louise « Chiffe,’’—which is as much as 
to say, Mesdames Piggy, Rag, Tag, and 
Bobtail! With finer perception of char- 
acter, he called Madame Adelaide ‘1’ Air,”’ 
and Madame Henriette, «‘ le Feu.’’ 

When it did not interfere with his own 
confort, sometimes even when it did, he 
indulged the princesses immoderately, as 
may be inferred from the oft-quoted epi- 
sode of the quince preserves, for which 
the tender father sent post haste to Or- 
léans, the preserve’s habitat. The Bishop 
of that place was roused at three o’clock 
in the morning to receive this note : 

‘‘ Monsieur the Bishop of Orléans, my 
daughters are longing for quince pre- 
serves; they wish to have them in very 
small boxes. If you have none by you 
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I beg’’—here intervened the pen sketch 
of a sedan chair—‘:I beg you to send to 
your episcopal city for some immediately, 
and let the boxes be very small. Where- 
upon, M., the Bishop of Orléans, may 
God have you in His holy keeping. 
I,OUIS. 

«© P, S.—The sedan chair signifies noth- 
ing ; it was drawn by my daughters on 
this sheet of paper which came nearest to 
hand.”’ 

In 1774, when the king died of malig- 
nant smallpox at Versailles, he could 
hardly be called an old man, yet he had 
long outlived the bright promise of his 
youth. His beauty, his cleverness, his 
courage, his good name—all belonged to 
the past. He had performed, accident- 
ally, as it were, a few good deeds, but 
urged on by temperament and absolute 
power, he had committed many bad ones. 
The thought of repentance occurred to 
him now and then, especially after visit- 
ing Madame Louise in her convent; but 
the habitual indifference of a lifetime soon 
closed over the feeble impulse. He wea- 
ried of everything—virtue and vice, love 
and friendship. He was completely « disil- 
lusioné de la vie.’’ And yet, he had the 
courage of his race. Death and disease 
were a horror to him, yet when they came 
in their most loathsome shape, he faced 
them with the composure of a soldier and 
the serenity of a Christian, or, rather, of 
a stout pagan. Madame Dubarry, help- 
less as any butterfly and constrained by 
court etiquette, fluttered away from the 
closing scene; but throughout his ter- 
rible, infectious illness he was tenderly 
nursed by Mesdames Adelaide and Vic- 
toire. They reached their moral apogee 
beside his deathbed. Henceforth, under 
the new régime, their course was steadily 
decadent. ‘Les vieilles tantes,’’ as the 
‘‘adorables princesses ’’ were now called, 
found their chief occupation from this 
time on in criticising the Austrian wom- 
an; and Madame Louise, the Carmelite, 
who should have been thinking of heav- 
enly things alone, made common cause 
with them. In other respects kindly, 
good-natured old ladies ; in this respect 
their spite, or bitterness, found free vent. 
They sowed with lavish hand the seeds 
of discord, and the calamities of their 
later years were but the legitimate har- 
vest of their sowing. 
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The royal Carmelite was no less thor- 
ough-going in her convent than were the 
other princessess in the world. As Ma- 
dame Louise de France she had been re- 
markably self-indulgent ; as Sister Thé- 
rése de Saint Augustin she cheerfully 
deprived herself of mattress, stockings, 
shoes, watch, and even books. She be- 
came prioress the year of her father’s 
death, and lived until 1787. According to 
Madame Camipan, she was heard exclaim- 
ing in her last delirium: « To Paradise, 
quick, quick! To Paradise, full speed !”’ 

When presently the storm of the revo- 
lution burst over France, Mesdames Adel- 
aide and Victoire, the last of their family, 
stood alone, like frightened children, in 
its path. Helpless, piteous, scared, they 
were thrust out from the safe seclusion 
of a palace into the rude streets. It was 
only after a long and painful debate that 
they were allowed to leave France. For 
some time they lived in Rome, then, 
on the approach of the French troops, 
withdrew to Caserta. When the Bour- 
bons were driven from Naples, the poor 
exiles fled once more, this time to Trieste, 
where they died. When Louis XVIII. 
came to the throne, he had their bodies 
brought back to France, and interred in 
the tomb of their race at St. Denis. After 
so many vicissitudes, Mesdames de France 
sleep at last in peace. 

Peaceful, too, is their posthumous life 
to-day upon the canvases of Drouais, 
Belle, Tocque, Van Loo and Nattier. Here 
their soft silks still shimmer, their vel- 
vets and brocades still fall in stiffly gor- 
geous folds. Their powdered hair rolls 
back from their smooth young foreheads, 
their bright eyes shine beneath like stars. 
Now they are garlanded with flowers, 
and, again, are stiff with jewels. Some- 
times they hold a book, a sheet of music, 
or a ‘cello; and one charming picture 
shows Madame Adelaide making a tat- 
ting shuttle fly. Sometimes they pose as 
a Vestal Virgin, as a Flora, or Diana— 
more often as their own fair selves. The 
Dauphin looks happily from La Tour’s 
pastel ; Louis XV. renews here his gra- 
cious vouth, Marie Leckzinska her sweet 
serenity. The Dubarry sips her choco- 
late with a face as soulless as Undine’s, 
while Madame de Pompadour’s delicate, 
spirited features still betray the ambition 
that was so vaulting, yet so low. 
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N°? one would have believed in the last 
years of the nineteenth century that 
human affairs were being watched keenly and 
closely by intelligences greater than man’s 
and yet as mortal as his own; that as men 
busied themselves about their affairs they 
were scrutinized and studied perhaps almost 
as closely as a man with a microscope might 
scrutinize the transient creatures that swarm 
and multiply in a drop of water. With infinite 
complacency men went to and fro over this little 
globe about their affairs, dreaming themselves the 
highest creatures in the whole vast universe, and 
serene in their assurance of their empire over 
matter. It is just possible that the infusoria 
under the microscope dothe same. No one gavea 
thought to the older worlds of space, or thought 
of them only to dismiss the idea of life \pon them 
as impossible or improbable. At most, terrestrial 
men fancied there might be other men upon Mars 
—probably inferior to themselves and ready to 
welcome a missionary enterprise. Yet, across the gulf 
z of space, minds that are to our minds as ours are to the 

beasts that perish, intellects vast and cool and unsym- 

pathetic, regarded this earth with envious eyes, and slowly 

and surely drew up their plans against us. And early in the 

twentieth century came the great disillusionment. The planet Mars, I may remind 
the reader, revolves about the sun at a mean distance of one hundred and forty 
million miles, and the light and heat it receives from the sun are scarcely half of 
that received by this world. It must be, if the nebular hypothesis has any truth, 
older than our world, and long before this earth ceased to be molten, life upon its 
[Although Mr. Wells is a comparatively young man, his name has become, within a 
very few years, a familiar one in all E nglish speaking lands. His books number a scant 
half dozen, yet they have achieved the widest reputation, not only because of the attrac- 
tive stvle in w hich Mr. Wells clothes his brilliant imaginings, but also. by reason of the 
unde rlying vein of philosophical suggestion. ‘The Time Machine,’ * “The Wonderful 
Visit,” “*The Wheel of Chance,"’ and ** The Island of Dr. Moreau," are the stories upon 
which Mr. Wells’ reputation is founded. The editor of THE CosMOPOLITAN hazards the 


opinion that ** The War of the Worlds"’ will be regarded by the public as much in ad- 
vance of any previous work of this author.— Ep1Tor. 


Copyright, 1897, by H. G. Wells. All rights reserved. 
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surface must have begun itscourse. The 
fact that it is scarcely half the size of the 
earth must have accelerated its cooling to 
the temperature at which life could begin. 
It has air and water, and all that is neces- 
sary for the support of animated exist- 
ence. Yet so vain is man and so blinded 
by his vani‘y that no writer up to the 
very end of the nineteenth century, ex- 
pressed any idea that intelligent life 
night have developed there, far, or indeed 
at all, bevond its earthly level. Nor was 
it generally understood that since Mars 
is older than our earth, with scarcely a 
quarter of the superficial area, and remote 
from the sun, it necessarily followed that 
it was not only more distant from life’s 
beginning there but nearer its end. The 
secular cooling that must some day over- 
take our planet has already gone far 
indeed with our neighbor. Its physical 
condition is still largely a mystery, but 
we know now that even in its equatorial 
region the mid-day temperature hardly 
approaches that of our coolest winter. Its 
air is much more attenuated than ours, 
its oceans have shrunk until thev cover 
but a third of its surface, huge snow-caps 
gather and melt about either pole as its 
slow seasons change, and _ periodically 
inundate its temperate zones. That last 
stage of exhaustion which to us is still 
incredibly remote, has become a present- 
day problem for the inhabitants of Mars. 
The immediate pressure of necessity has 
brightened their intellects, enlarged their 
powers and hardened their hearts. And 
looking across space, with instruments 
and intelligence such as we can only 
dream of vaguely, they see at its nearest 
distance onlv thirty-five million of miles 
sunward of them, a morning star of hope, 
our own warmer planet, green with vege- 
tation and grey with water, with a cloudy 
atmosphere eloquent of fertility, with 
glimpses through its drifting cloud wisps 
of broad stretches of populous country 
and narrow navy-crowded seas. 

And we men, the creatures who inhabit 
this earth, must be to them at least as 
alien and as lowly as are the monkeys 
and lemurs to us. The intellectual side 
of man already admits that life is an in- 
cessant struggle for existence, and it 
would seem that in the final issue the 
same is the belief of the minds upon Mars. 
Their world is far gone in its cooling, and 
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this world is still palpitating and crowded 
with life, but crowded only with what 
they regard as inferior animals. To carry 
warfare sunward is their only escape from 
the destruction that generation by gene- 
ration creeps upon them. And _ before 
we judge of them too harshly in their 
attempt, we must remember what ruth- 
less and utter destruction our own species 
has wrought not only upon animals such 
as the vanished bison and the dodo, but 
upon its own inferior races. The Tas- 
manians, in spite of their human like- 
ness, were entirely swept out of existence 
in a war of extermination waged by Euro- 
pean immigrants in the space of fifty 
years. Are we such apostles of mercy as 
to complain of the Martian colonists 
turned against us? 

The Martians seemed to have calculated 
their descent with amazing subtlety— 
their mathematical learning is evidently 
far in excess of ours—and to have carried 
out their preparations with a well nigh 
perfect unanimity. Had our instruments 
only permitted it we might have seen the 
gathering trouble far back in the nine- 
teenth century. Men like Schiaparelli 
watched the red planet—it is odd, by the 
bye, that for countless centuries Mars has 
been the star of war—but failed to in- 
terpret the fluctuating appearances of the 
markings they mapped so well. All that 
time the Martians must have been getting 
ready. During the opposition of 1894 a 
great light was seen on the illuminated 
part of the disc, first by Perrotin of the 
Nice Observatory, and then by other ob- 
servers. English readers heard of it first 
in the issue of «‘Nature,’’ dated August 
2nd. I am inclined to think that that 
appearance may have been the casting of 
the huge gun, the vast pit sunk into 
their planet, from which their shots were 
fired at us. Peculiar markings as yet 
unexplained were seen near the sight of 
that outbreak during the next two oppo- 
sitions. 

The storm burst upon us in As 
Mars approached opposition in that year, 
Lavelle of Java set the wires of the as- 
trononiical exchange palpitating with the 
amazing intelligence of a huge outbreak 
of incandescent gas upon the planet. It 
had occurred towards midnight of the 
twelfth, and the spectroscopes, to which he 
had at once resorted, indicated a mass of 
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flaming gas, chiefly hydro- 
gen, moving at an enormous 
velocity towards this earth. 
This jet of fire had become 
invisible about a quarter 
past twelve. He compared 
it to acolossal puff of flame, 
suddenly and violently 
squirted out of the planet, 





‘as flaming gas rushes 
out ofa gun.”’ A singu- 
lar appropriate phrase 
it proved. Yet the next 
day there was nothing 
of this in the papers, 
except a little note in the 
‘‘ Daily Chronicle,’’ and the 
world went in ignorance of 
one of the gravest dangers 
that ever threatened the hu- 
man race. I might not have 
heard of the eruption at all 
had I not met Ogilvy, the 
well-known amateur astron- 
omer of Ottershaw. 


He was immensely 
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his feelings invited me up 
to take a turn with him 
that night in a scrutiny of 
the red planet. 

In spite of all that has 
happened since, I still re- 
member that vigil very 
distinctly, the black and 
silent observatory, the 










shadowed lantern, 
throwinga feeble glow 
upon the floor in the 
corner, the steady 
ticking of the clock- 
work of the telescope, 
the little slit in the 
roof, an oblong of blue pro- 
fundity with the star-dust 
streaked across it. Ogilvy 
moved about invisible but 
audible. Looking through 
the telescope one saw a 
circle of deep blue and the 
little round planet swim- 
It seemed such a little 


excited at the news, and in the excess of thing, so bright and small and still, faintly 
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marked with transverse stripes and 
slightly flattened from the perfect round. 
But so little it was, so silvery warm, a 
pin’s head of light. It was as if it quiv- 
ered a little, but really it was the tele- 
scope that vibrated with the activity of 
the clockwork that kept the planet in 
view. 

As I watched it seemed to grow larger 
and smaller, and to advance and recede, 
but that was simply that my eye was 
tired. Forty millions of miles it was 
from us, more than forty millions of 
miles of void. Few people realize the 
immensity of vacancy in which the dust 
of the material universe swims. Near it 
in the field, I remember, were three little 
points of light, three telescopic stars in- 
finitely remote, and all around it was the 
unfathomable darkness of empty space. 


* You know how that blackness looks on a 


frosty, starlight night. In a telescope it 
seemed far profounder. And invisible to 
me, because it was so remote and small, 
flving swiftly and steadily toward me 
across that incredible distance, drawing 
nearer every minute by so many thou- 
sands of miles, came the Thing they were 
sending us, the Thing that was to bring 
so much struggle and calamity and death 
to the earth. I never dreamt of it then 
as I watched; no one on earth dreamt 
of that unerring missile. 

That night, too, there was another jet- 
ting out of gas from the distant planet. 
I saw it. A reddish flash at the edge, the 
slightest projection of the outline, just as 
the chronometer struck midnight, and at 
that I told Ogilvy, and he took my place. 
I went, stretching my legs clumsily and 
feeling my way in the darkness, to the 
little table, where the syphon stood, for 
the night was warm and I was thirsty, 
while Ogilvy exclaimed at the streamer 
of gas that came out toward us. 

That night another invisible missile 
started on its way to the earth from 
Mars, just a second or so under twenty- 
four hours after the first one. I remem- 
ber how I sat on the table there in the 
blackness, with patches of green and 
crimson swimming in my eyes, and 
wished I had a light to smoke by, little 
suspecting the meaning of the minute 
gleam I had seen and all that it would 
presently bring me. Ogilvy watched un- 
til one, and then gave it up, and we lit 


the lanterns and walked over to his 
house. Down below, in the darkness, 
were Ottershaw and Chertsey, and all 
their hundreds of people, sleeping in 
peace. He was full of speculation that 
night about the condition of Mars, and 
scoffed at the vulgar idea of its having 
inhabitants who were signaling us. His 
idea was that meteorites might be falling 
in a heavy shower upon the planet, or 
that a huge volcanic explosion was in 
progress. He pointed out to me how un- 
likely it was that organic evolution had 
taken the same direction in the two adja- 
cent planets—the chances against any- 
thing manlike on Mars are a million to 
one, he said. . 

Hundreds of observers saw the flame 
that night, and the night after about 
midnight, and again the night after, and 
so for ten nights, a flame each night. 
Why the shots ceased after the tenth, no 
one on earth has attempted to explain. 
Dense clouds of smoke or dust, too, visi- 
ble through a powerful telescope on earth 
as little, gray, fluctuating patches, spread 
through the clearness of the planet’s at- 
mosphere, and obscured its more familiar 
features. 

Even the daily papers woke up to the 
disturbances at last, and popular notes 
appeared here, there and everywhere 
concerning the volcanoes upon Mars. 
‘«Punch,’’ I remember, made a happy 
use of it in the political cartoon. And 
all unsuspected, those missiles the Mar- 
tians had fired at us drew earthward, rush- 
ing now at a pace of many miles a second, 
through the empty gulf of space, hour by 
hour and day by day, nearer and nearer. 

It seems to me now almost incredibly 
wonderful that, with that swift fate hang- 
ing over us, men could go about their 
petty concerns as they did. I remember 
how jubilant Markham was at securing 
a new photograph of the planet for the 
illustrated paper he edited in those days. 
People in these latter times scarcely real- 
ize the abundance and enterprise of our 
nineteenth century papers. For my own 
part I was much occupied in learning to 
ride the bicycle and busy upon a series 
of articles discussing the probable devel- 
opments of moral ideas as civilization 
progressed. One sight (the Thing then 
could scarcely have been ten million miles 
away) I went for a walk with my wife, 

















It was starlight, and I explained the 
Signs of the Zodiac to her, and pointed 
out the bright dot of light creeping ze- 
nithward, toward which so many tele- 
scopes were pointed. For, in those days, 
there was no terror for men among the 
stars. It was a warm night. Coming 
home, a party of excursionists from 
Chertsey or Isleworth passed us singing 
and playing, 
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about ninety or one hundred miles. It 
seemed to him to fail to the earth to the 
east. 

I was at home at that hour and writing 
in my study, and although my French 
windows face towards Ottershaw and the 
blind was up (for I loved in those days to 
look up at the night sky), I saw nothing 
of it. Yet this strangest of all things 
that ever came 





music. There 
were lights in 
the upper win- 
dows of the 
houses as the 
people went to 
bed. From the 
railway sta- 
tion in the dis- 
tance came the 
sound of shun- 
ting trains, 
ringing and 
rumbling, soft- 
ened almost 
into melody 
by the dis- 
tance. She 
pointed out to 
me the bright- 
ness of the red, 
green and yel- 
low signal 
lights, hang- 
ing in a frame- 
work against 
the sky. Itall 
seemed so safe 
and tranquil. 





Il. 


THE FALLING 
STAR. 





Then came 
the night of 
the first falling 
star. It was seen early in the morning 
rushing over Winchester eastward, a line 
of flame, high in the atmosphere. Hun- 
dreds must have seen it and taken it for 
an ordinary falling star. Albin described 
it as leaving a greenish streak behind it, 
that glowed for some seconds. Denning, 
our greatest authority in meteorites, stated 
that the height of its first appearance was 
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“FIND IT HE DID, SOON AFTER DAWN.” 








to earth from 
outer space 
must have fal- 
len while I was 
sitting there, 
visible to me 
had I only 
looked up as it 
passed. Some 
of those who 
saw its flight 
say it travel- 
ed with a hiss- 
ing sound. I 
myself heard 
nothing of 


that. Many 
peoplein Berk- 
shire, Surrey 





and Middlesex 
must haveseen 
the fall of it, 
and at most 
have thought 
that another 
meteorite had 
descended. No 
one seems to 
have troubled 
to look for the 
fallen mass 
that night. 
But very ear- 
ly in the morn- 
ing, poor Ogil- 
vy—who had 
seen the shoot- 
ing star, and 
who was persuaded that a_ meteorite 
lay somewhere on the common between 
Horsell, Ottershaw and Woking, rose 
early with the idea of finding it. Find it 
he did, soon after dawn, and not far from 
the sand pits. An encrmous hole had 
been made by the impact of the projectile 
and the sand and gravel had been flung 
violently in every direction over the heath 
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and heather. They formed heaps visible 
a mile andahalfaway. The heather was 
on fire eastward, and a thin blue smoke 
rose against the dawn. 

Thething itselflay almost entirely buried 
in sand, amidst the scattered splinters ofa 
fir tree it had shivered to fragments in its 
descent. The uncovered part had the ap- 
pearance of a huge cylinder, caked over and 
its outline softened by a thick, scaly, dun- 
colored incrustation. It had a diameter 
of about thirty yards. He approached 
the mass, surprised at the size and more 
so at the shape, since most meteorites are 
rounded more or less completely. It was, 
however, still so hot from its flight 
through the air as to forbid his near ap- 
proach. A stirring noise within the cylin- 
der he ascribed to the unequal cooling of 
its substance. For at that time it had 
not occurred to him that it might be 
hollow. 

He remained standing at the edge of 
the pit that the thing had made for itself, 
staring at its strange appearance, aston- 
ished chiefly at its unusual shape and 
color, and dimly perceiving even then 
some evidence of design in its arrival. 
The early morning was wonderfully still, 
and the sun, just clearing the pine trees 
towards Weybridge, was already warm. 
He did not remember hearing any birds 
that morning, there was certainly no 
breeze stirring, and the only sounds were 
the faint movements from within the cin- 
dery cylinder. He was all alone on the 
common. 

Then suddenly he noticed with a start 
that some of the gray clinker, the ashy 
encrustation that covered the meteorite, 
was falling off the circular edge of the 
end. It was dropping off in flakes, and 
raining down upon the sand. A large 
piece suddenly came off and fell with a 
sharp noise that brought his heart into 
his mouth. For a minute he scarcely 
realized what this meant, and although 
the heat was excessive, he clambered 
down into the pit close to the bulk to see 
the thing more clearly. He fancied even 
then that the cooling of the body might 
account for this ; but what disturbed that 
idea was the fact that the ash was falling 
only from the end of the cylinder. 

And then he perceived that very slowly 
the circular top of the cylinder was rotat- 
ing on its body. It was such a gradual 


movement that he saw that it was only 
through noticing that a black mark that 
had been near him five minutes ago was 
now at the other side of the circumference. 
Even then he scarcely understood what 
this indicated until he heard a muffled 
grating sound and saw the black mark 
jerk forward an inch or so, Then the 
thing came upon him in a flash. The 
cylinder was artificial — hollow — with 
an end that screwed out! Something 
within the cylinder was unscrewing the 
top ! 

“Good Heavens!’’ said Ogilvy; 
‘‘there’s a man in it—men init! Half 
roasted to death! Trying to escape!’’ 
At once with a quick mental leap he 
linked the thing with the flash upon 
Mars ! 

The thought of the confined creature 
was so dreadful to him that he forgot the 
heat, and went forward to the cylinder to 
help turn. But luckily the dull radiation 
arrested him before he could burn his 
hands on the still almost glowing 
metal. 

He stood irresolute for a moment, 
then turned, scrambled out of the pit and 
set off running wildly into Woking. The 
time then must have heen somewhere 
about six o’clock. He met a waggoner 
and tried to make him understand, but 
the tale he told and his appearance were 
so wild—his hat had fallen off in the pit 
—that the man simply droveon. He was 
equally unsuccessful with the potman 
who was just unlocking the doors of the 
public house by Horsell bridge. The fel- 
low thought he was a lunatic at large, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to shut 
him into the tap-room. That sobered 
him a little, and when he saw Henderson, 
the London journalist, in his garden, he 
called over the palings and made himself 
understood. 

‘‘Henderson,”’ he called, ‘you saw 
that shooting star last night ?"’ 

‘‘ Well ?’’ said Henderson. 

‘It’s out on Horsell common, now.”’ 

‘‘Good Lord!’’ said Henderson. 
‘« Fallen meteorite! That’s good.”’ 

‘‘ But it’s something more than a me- 
teorite. It’s a cylinder—an artificial 
cylinder, man! And there’s something 
inside.”’ 

Henderson stood up with his spade in 
his hand. «What's that?’’ he said. He 
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is deaf in one ear. 
that he had seen. 


ute or so taking it in. 
his spade, snatched at his jacket and 
came out into the road. The two men 
hurried back at once to the common, and 
found the cylinder still lying in the same 


position. But now the sounds inside had * eee 
ceased, and a thin circle of bright metal et 
showed between the top and the body of icy 


the cylinder. 


sound. 
scale with a stick 
and meeting with 
no response, they 
both concluded the 
man or men inside 
must be insensible or 
dead. Ofcourse they 
were quite unable to 
do anything. They 
shouted consolation 
and promises and 
went off back to the 
town to get help. 
_One can imagine 
them, covered with 
sand, excited and 
disordered, running 
up the little street in 
the bright sunlight, 
just as the shop folks 
were taking down 
their shutters, and 
people were opening 
their bedroom win- 
dows. Henderson 
went into the rail- 
road station at once 
in order to persuade 
the officials to tele- 
graph the news to 
London. The news- 
paper articles had 
prepared men’s 
minds for the recep- 
tion of the idea: By 
eight o’clock a num- 
ber of boys and un- 
employed men had 
already started for 
the common to see 
the ««dead men from 
Mars.’’ That was the 
form the story took. 
I heard of it first 


Ogilvy told him all 
Henderson was a min- 


Air was either entering or 
escaping at the rim with a thin, sizzling 
They listened, rapped on the 
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from my newspaper boy about a quarter 
to nine, when I went out to get my 
‘‘Daily Chronicle.’”” I was naturally 
startled and lost no time in going out 
and across the Ottershaw bridge to the 
sand-pits. 


Then he dropped 
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Ill. 
ON HORSELL COMMON. 


I found a little crowd of perhaps twenty 
people surrounding the huge hole in 
which the cylinder lay. I have already 
described the appearance of that colossal 
bulk, imbedded in the ground: The turf 
and gravel about it seemed charred as if 
by a sudden explosion. No doubt its 
impact had caused a flash of fire. Hen- 
derson and Ogilvy were not there. I 
think they perceived that nothing was to 
be done for the present and had gone 
away to breakfast at Henderson’s house. 
There were four or five boys sitting on 
the edge of the pit with their feet dang- 
ling and amusing themselves— until I 
stopped them—by throwing stones at the 
giant mass. {After I had spoken to them 
about it, they began playing at «touch”’ 
in and out of the groups of bystanders. 
Among these were a couple of cyclists, a 
jobbing gardener I employed sometimes, 
a girl carrying a baby, Gregg the butcher 
and his little boy, and two or three 
loafers and golf caddies who were accus- 
tomed to hang about the railway station. 
There was very little talking. Few of the 
common people in England had anything 
but the vaguest astronomical ideas in 
those days. Most of them were staring 
quietly at the big table-like end of the 
cylinder, which was still as Henderson 
and Ogilvy had left it. I fancy the pop- 
ular expectation of a heap of charred 
corpses was disappointed by this inani- 
mate bulk. Some went away while I was 
there and other people came. I clam- 
bered into the pit and fancied I hearda 
faint movement under my feet. The top 
had certainly ceased to rotate. 

It was only when I got thus close to it 
that the strangeness of this object was at 
all evident tome. At the first glance it 
was really no more exciting than an over- 
turned carriage or a tree blown across a 
road. Not so much indeed. It looked 
like a rusty gas float half buried, more 
than anything else in the world. It re- 
quired a certain amount of scientific edu- 
cation to perceive that the gray scale on 
the thing was no common oxide, that the 
vellowish white metal that gleamed in 
the crack between the lid and the cylinder 
had an unfamiliar hue. ‘ Extra-terres- 


trial’? had no meaning for most of the 
onlookers. At that time it was clear in 
my own mind that the thing had come 
from the planet Mars, but I judged it 
improbable that it contained any living 
thing. I thought the unscrewing might 
be automatic. In spite ef Ogilvy I still 
believed that there were men in Mars. 
My mind ran fancifully on the possibili- 
ties of its containing manuscript, on the 
difficulties in translation that might arise, 
whether we should find coins and models 
in it, and so forth. Yet it was a little too 
large for assurance on this idea. I felt an 
impatience to see it opened. About 
eleven, as nothing seemed happening, I 
walked back, full of such thoughts, to 
my home in Maybury. But I found it 
difficult to get to work.\ 

In the afternoon the appearance of the 
common had altered very much. The 
early editions of the evening papers had 
startled London with enormous head- 
lines: «“A MESSAGE RECEIVED 
FROM MARS,” |‘* Remarkable story 
from Woking,’’ and so forth. In addition 
Ogilvy’s wire to the Astronomical Ex- 
change had roused every observatory 
in the three kingdoms. There were half 
a dozen flys or more from the Woking 
station standing in the road by the sand- 
pits, a basket chaise from Chobham and 
a rather lordly carriage. Besides that 
there was quite a heap of bicycles. In 
addition a large number of people must 
have walked, in spite of the heat of the 
day, from Woking and Chertsey. So 
that there was altogether quite a con- 
siderable crowd—one or two gaily dressed 
ladies among the others. It was glar- 
ingly hot—not a cloud in the sky nor a 
breath of wind and the only shadow was 
that of the few scattered pine-trees. The 
burning heather had been extinguished 
but the level ground towards Ottershaw 
was blackened as far as one could see, 


‘and still giving off vertical streamers of 


smoke. An _ enterprising sweet - stuff 
dealer in the Chobham road had sent up 
her son with a barrow load of green 
apples and ginger beer. 

Going to the edge of the pit I found it 
occupied by a group of about a dozen 
men, Henderson, Ogilvy, and a tall, fair- 
haired man, that I afterwards learnt was 
Stent, the Astronomer Royal, with several 
workmen wielding spades and pickaxes. 
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Stent was giving directions in a clear, 
high-pitched voice. He was standing on 
the cylinder, which was now evidently 
much cooler, his face was crimson and 
streaming with perspiration, and some- 
thing seemed to have irritated him. A 
large portion of the cylinder had been 
uncovered, though its lower end was still 
embedded. As soon as Ogilvy saw me 
among the staring crowd on the edge of 
the pit, he called to me to come down, 
and asked me if I would mind going over 
to see Lord Hilton, the lord of Horsell 
uanor. The growing crowd, he said, was 
becoming a serious impediment to their 
excavations, especially the boys. They 
wanted a light railing put up and help 
to keep the people back. He told me 
that a faint stirring was occasionally still 
audible within the case, but that the 
workmen had failed to unscrew the top, 
as it afforded no grip tothem. The case 
appeared to be enormously thick, and it 
was possible that the faint sounds we 
heard represented a noisy tumult in the 
interior. 

I was very glad to do as he askéd, and 
so become one of the privileged specta- 
tors within the contemplated enclosure. 
I failed to find Lord Hilton at his house, 
but I was told he was expected from 
London by the six o’clock train from 
Waterloo, and as it was then about a 
quarter past five I went home and had 
some tea, and walked up to the station to 
waylay him. 


IV. 
THE CYLINDER UNSCREWS. 


When I returned to the common the 
sun was setting. Scattered groups were 
hurrying from the direction of Woking, 
and one or two persons were returning. 
The crowd around the pit had increased, 
and stood out black against the lemon 
yellow of the sky—a couple of hundred 
people perhaps. There were a number of 
voices raised and some sort of struggle 
appeared to be going on about the pit. 
Strange imaginings passed through my 
mind. AsI drew nearer I heard Stent’s 
voice: ‘‘ Keep back—keep back !"’ A boy 
came running towards me. ‘It’s a- 
movin’,’’ he said to me as he passed; 
‘‘a-screwin’ and a-screwin’ out. I don’t 
like it. I’m a-goin’ ’ome, I am.”’ I went 
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on to the crowd. There was really, I 
should think, two or three hundred 
people, elbowing and jostling one another, 
the one or two ladies there by no means 
the least active. ‘‘He’s fallen in the 
pit!’’ cried some one. ‘Keep back!”’ 
said several. The crowd swayed a little, 


and I elbowed my way through. Every- 
one seemed greatly excited. I heard a 


peculiar humming sound from the pit. 
“T say!’’ said Ogilvy, «help keep these 
idiots back. We don’t know what’s in 
the confounded thing, you know!’’ I saw 
a young man, a shop assistant, I believe 
he was, in Woking, standing, on the 
cylinder and trying to scramble out of 
the hole again. The crowd had pushed 
him in. 

The end of the cylinder was being 
screwed out from within. Nearly two 
feet of shining screw projected. Some- 
body blundered against me and I narrowly 
missed being pitched on to the top of the 
screw. I turned, and as I did so the screw 
must have come out, and the lid of the 
cylinder fell out upon the gravel with a 
ringing concussion. I stuck my elbow 
into the person behind and turned my 
head towards the thing again. For a 
moment that circular cavity seemed per- 
fectly black. I had the sunset in my 
eyes. 

I think everyone expected to see a man 
emerge—possibly something a little un- 
like us terrestrial men, but in all essen- 
tials aman. I knowI did. But looking, 
I presently saw something stirring with- 
in the shadow, grayish billowy move- 
ments, one above another, and then two 
luminous discs like eyes. Then something 
resembling a little gray snake, about the 
thickness of a walking stick, coiled up 
out of the writhing middle, and wriggled 
in the air towards me. And then another. 

A sudden chill came upon me. There 
was a loud shriek from a woman behind. 
I half turned, keeping my eyes fixed 
upon the cylinder still, from which other 
tentacles were now projecting, and began 
pushing my way back from the edge of 
the pit. I saw astonishment giving place 
to horror on the faces of the people about 
me. I heard inarticulate exclamations on 
all sides. There was a general movement 
backward, I saw the shopman struggling 
still on the edge of the pit. I found 
myself alone, and saw the people on the 
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other side of the pit running off, Stent 
among them. I looked again at the 
cylinder and ungovernable terror gripped 
me. I stood petrified and staring. 

A big grayish rounded bulk—the size, 
perhaps, of a bear—was rising slowly 
and painfully out of the cylinder. As it 
bulged up and caught the light it glis- 
tened like oiled silk. Two large, dark- 
colored eyes were regarding me stead- 
fastly. It was rounded and had—one 
might say—a face. There was a mouth 
under the eyes, the lipless brim of which 
quivered and panted, and dropped saliva. 
The body heaved and pulsated convul- 
sively. A lank tentacular appendage 
gripped the edge of the cylinder, another 
swayed in the air. 

‘You who have only seen the dead mon- 
sters in spirit in the Natural History 
Museum, shrivelled brown bulks, can 
searcely imagine the strange horror of 
the appearance. The peculiar V-shaped 
mouth, with its pointed upper lip, the 
absence of a foreliead, the absence of a 
chin beneath the wedge-like lower lip, 
the incessant quivering of this mouth, 
the Gorgon circlet of tentacles, the tumul- 
tuous breathing of the lungs in a strange 
atmosphere, the evident heaviness and 
painfulness of movement due to the 
greater gravitational energy of the earth; 
above all, the extraordinary intensity of 
the immense eyes, culminated in an effect 
akin to nausea. There was something 
fungoid in the oily brown skin, some- 
thing in the clumsy deliberation of their 
tedious movements unspeakably terrible. 
‘Even at this first encounter, this first 
glimpse, I was overcome with disgust and 
dread. : 

Suddenly the monster vanished. It had 
toppled over the brim of the cylinder and 
fallen into the pit, with a thud like 
the fall of a great mass of leather.\ I heard 
it givea peculiar thick cry, and forthwith 
another of these creatures appeared darkly 
in the deep shadow of the aperture. 

At that my rigor of terror passed away. 
I turned, and running madly made for 
the nearest group of trees, perhaps a hun- 
dred yards away. ButI ran slantingly 
and stumbling, for I could not avert my 
face from these things. ‘There among 
some young pine trees and furze bushes 
I stopped panting, and waited for further 
developments. The common round the 


sand-pits was dotted with people, stand- 
ing like myself in a half fascinated terror, 
staring at these creatures, or rather at 
the heaped gravel at the edge of the pit 
in which they lay. And then with a re- 
newed horror I saw a round black object 
bobbing up and down on the edge of the 
pit. It was the head of the shopman who 
had fallen in, but showing as a little black 
object against the hot western sky. Now 
he got his shoulder and knee up and 
again he seemed to slip back until only 
his head was visible. Suddenly he van- 
ished, and I could have fancied a faint 
shriek had reached me. I had a momen- 
tary impulse to go back and help him 
that my fears overruled. 

Everything was then quite invisible, 
hidden by the deep pit and the heap of 
sand that the fall of the cylinder had 
made. Anyone coming along the road 
from Chobham or Woking would have 
been amazed at the sight—a dwindling 
multitude of perhaps a hundred people or 
more standing in a great irregular circle, 
in ditches, behind bushes, behind gates 
and hedges, saying little to one another 
and that in short excited shouts and 
staring, staring hard, at a few heaps of 
sand. The barrow of ginger beer stood, a 
queer derelict, black against the burning 
sky, and in the sand-pits was a row of 
deserted vehicles, and their horses feeding 
out of nosebags or pawing the ground. 


V. 
THE HEAT RAY. 


After the glimpse I had had of the 
Martians emerging from the cylinder in 
which they had come to the earth from 
their planets, a kind of fascination para- 
lyzed my actions. I remained, standing 
knee-deep in the heather, staring at the 
mound that hid them. I was a battle- 
ground of fear and curiosity.\| When I 
was a boy I used to amuse myself by 
frightening the deer in Siddermorton 
Park, crawling on all fours toward them, 
with a coat stuck upon a stick, so as to 
make a strange grotesque shape. The 
stupid animals would stop feeding and 
begin to watch me, neither retreating 
nor approaching, but circling about me, 
poised between centrifugal dread and 
centripetal curiosity. I can imagine 
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now that their feelings were not un- 
like those that the strangeness of 
the Martians aroused in me. | I did 
not dare go back toward the pit, but 
I felt a passionate longing to peer 
into it. I began walking, therefore, 
in a big curve, seeking some point 
of vantage, and continually looking 
at the sand heaps that hid these 
newcomers to our earth. Once a 
leash of thin black whips, like the 
aris of an octopus, flashed across 
the sunset and was immediately 
withdrawn, and afterward a thin rod 
rose up, joint by joint, bearing at its 
apex a circular disk that spun with 
a wobbling motion. What could be 
going on there? 

Most of the spectators had gath- 
ered in one of two groups, onea little 
crowd toward Woking, the other a 
knot of people in the direction ot 
Chobham. Evidently they shared 
my curious mental conflict. There 
were few near mé.\ One man I ap- 
proached—he was, I perceived, a ft 
neighbor of mine, though I did not Jy 
know his name—and accosted. But [A 
it was scarcely a time for articulate 
conversation. «What ugly drufes!/”’ 
he said. ‘«‘Good God! What ugly 
brutes!’’ He repeated this over and 
over again, ‘Did you see a man in 
the pit?’* I said, but he made me no 
answer to that. We became silent, 
and stood watching for a time, side 
by side, deriving, I fancy, a certain 
comfort in one another's company. 
Then I shifted ny position to a little 
knoll that gave me the advantage 
of a yard or more of elevation, and, 
when I looked for him presently, he 
was walking toward Woking. 

The sunset faded to twilight be- 
fore anything further happened. The Desa br Waraen Colle ; 
crowd far away on the left, toward ‘“HE SEEMED TO SLIP BACK.” 
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Woking, seemed to grow, and I heard now 
a faint murmur from it. [The little knot of 
people toward Chobham dispersed. There 
was scarcely an intimation of movement 
from the pit. 

It was this; as much as anything, that 
gave people courage, and I suppose the 
new arrivals from Woking also helped to 
raise confidence again. At any rate, as 
the dusk came on, a slow, intermittent 
movement upon the sand-pits began, that 
seemed to gather force as the stillness of 
the evening about the cylinder remained 
unbroken. Vertical black figures, in twos 
and threes, would advance, stop, watch 
and advance again, spreading out as they 
did so in a thin irregular crescent that 
promised to enclose the pit in its attenu- 
ated horns. I, too, on my side, began to 
move toward the pit. 

Then I saw/some cabmen and others 
had walked boldly into the sand-pits, and 
heard the clatter of hoofs and the gride of 
wheels. A man ran forward and began 
wheeling off the barrow of apples. And 
then, within thirty yards of the pit, ad- 
vancing from the direction of Horsell, I 
saw_a little black knot of men, the fore- 
most of whom was waving a white flag. 
This was the deputation. There had 
been a hasty consultation, and, since the 
Martians were evidently, in spite of their 
repulsive forms, intelligent creatures, it 
had been resolved to show them that we, 
too, were intelligent, by approaching them 
with signals. Flutter, flutter, went the 
flag, first to the right, then to the left. It 
was impossible to recognize anyone there, 
but afterward I learnt that Ogilvy, Stent 
and Henderson were with others in this 
attempt at communication. This little 
group had, in its advance, dragged in- 
ward, so to speak, the circumference of 
the now almost complete circle of people, 
and a number of dim black figures fol- 
lowed it at more or less discreet distances. 

Suddenly, there was a flash of light, 
and a quantity of luminous greenish 
smoke came out of the pit in three dis- 
tinct puffs, which drove up, one after the 
other, straight into the still air. This 
smoke (or flame, perhaps, would be the 
better name for it) was so bright that the 
deep blue sky overhead and the hazy 
stretches of brown common toward Chert- 
sey, set with black pine trees, seemed to 
darken abruptly as these puffs rose, and 
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to remain the darker, after the dispersal. 
At the same time a faint hissing sound 
became audible. 

Beyond the pit stood the little wedge 
of people with the white flag at its apex, 
arrested by the phenomenon, a little knot 
of small, vertical black shapes upon the 
black ground. As the green smoke rose 
their faces flashed out pallid green and 
faded again as it vanished. And then 
something happened, so swift, so incred- 
ible, that for a time it left me dumb- 
founded, not understanding at all the 
thing that I had seen. The hissing 
passed into a humming—into a long, 
loud droning note. Slowly, a humped 
black shape rose out of the pit and the 
ghost of a beam of light seemed to 
flicker out from it. Forthwith, flashes 
of actual flame, a bright glare leaping 
from one to another, sprung from the 
scattered group of men. It was as if some 
invisible jet impinged upon them and 
splashed into white flame. It was as if 
each man was suddenly and momenta- 
rily turned to fire. Then, by the light of 
their destruction, I saw them staggering 
and falling, and their supporters half- 
turning to run. It was the occurrence 
of a second, this swift, unanticipated, 
inexplicable death. 

I cannot describe the swiftness of the 
thing I saw. The death seemed leaping 
from man to man in the distant flying 
crowd. An almost noiseless and blind- 
ing flash of light and a man fell headlong 
and lay still, and, as the unseen shaft of 
heat passed over them, pine trees burst 
into fire, and each dry furze bush, with 
one dull thud, became a mass of flames. 
And far away, toward Knap hill, I saw 
the flashes of trees and hedges and 
wooden buildings suddenly set alight. 

It was sweeping round swiftly and 
steadily, this flaming death, this invisible, 
inevitable sword of heat. I heard the 
crackle of fire in the sand-pits and the 
sudden squeal of a horse that was as 
suddenly stilled. I perceived it coming 
towards me by the flashing bushes it 
touched, and was too terror-stricken and 
astounded to stir. Then it was as if 
an invisible yet intensely heated finger 
was drawn through the heather, and all 
along a curving line beyond the sand-pits 
the dark ground smoked and crackled. 
Something fell with a crash far away to 
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“I RAN SLANTINGLY AND STUMBLING.” 


the left, where the road for Woking 
station opens out on the common. Forth- 
with the hissing and humming ceased, 
and the black, dome-like object sank 
slowly out of sight into the pit. 

All this had happened with such bewil- 
dering swiftness that I had stood motion- 
less, dumbfounded and dazzled, by the 
flashes of light. Had that death swept 
through a full circle, it must inevitably 
have slain me in my surprise. But it 
passed and spared me, and left the night 
about me suddenly dark and full of terror. 

The undulating common seemed now 
dark almost to blackness, except where 
its roadways lay gray and pale, under the 





(To be continued.) 


deep blue sky of 
the early night. 
Overhead the 
stars were mus- 
tering, and in 
the west the sky 
was still a pale 
bright, almost 
greenish, blue. 
The tops of the 
pine trees and 
the roofs of Hor- 
sell caine out sharp and 
black against the western 
after-glow. The Martians were alto- 
gether invisible, save for the one thin 
mast upon which their restless mirror 
wobbled. The dead lay hidden for the 
most part among the dark heather. 

Nothing seemed unusual save the 
patches of bush and the isolated trees 
here and there, that smoked and glowed 
still, and the trees towards Woking sta- 
tion, that were sending up spires of 
flame into the stillness of the evening 
air. Thence, too, came a murmur of ex- 
cited voices. Nothing was unusual save 
that and a terrible astonishment. The 
little group of black specks with the flag 
of white had been.swept out of existence, 
and the peace of the evening, so it seemed 
to us, had scarcely been broken. 

It came to me that I was upon the 
common, visible to these death-dealing 
monsters, helpless, unprotected and alone. 
At any moment they might discover that 
a man was still near them. 

At any moment that black dome might 
creep over the verge of the pit again, and 
inexorable death smite me down! My 
momentary paralysis passed into active 
fear. I turned, and began a stumbling 
run through the heather, bowing myself 
almost double. This new death seemed 
hovering over me, pursuing me, waiting 
to pounce upon me. Such an extraor- 
dinary effect in unmanning me had this 
thing, that I ran along weeping, much as 
a child might do. Once I had turned I 
did not dare to look back. I had an 
extraordinary persuasion that I was being 
played with, that presently when I was 
upon the very verge of safety that strange 
death, as swift as the passage of light, 
would leap after me from the pit about 
the cylinder, and strike me down. 














CIRCUMSTANCES. 


By A. CAHAN. 


5. 


ATYANA MARKOVNA had just 
received the July number of «: Rus- 
sian Thoughts,” and wasin aflurry. She 
felt like devouring all the odd dozen of 
articles in the voluminous book at once, 
and the patience failing her to cut the 
leaves, she fell to prying between them 
on the rocking chair which she had drawn 
up close to one of the two windows of the 
best room 

Altogether, the residence of the Luries 
consisted of three small, uncarpeted and 
scantily furnished apartments, and occu- 
pied a fourth of the top floor of a veteran 
tenement house on Madison street. 

Ultimately, Tatyana Markovna settled 
on an extensive review of a new trans- 
lation of Guy de Maupassant’s stories. 
But here again she was burning to glance 
over the beginning, the middle and the 
end of the articles simultaneously. And 
so she sat, feverishly skipping and hop- 
ping over the lines, until a thought ex- 
pressed by the critic, and which struck 
her as identical with one she had set forth 
in a recent discussion with her husband, 
finally fixed her attention and overspread 
her youthful little face with radiance. 
She was forerelishing her triumph when, 
upon Boris’s return from work, she would 
show him the passage. For in their de- 
bate he had made light of her contention, 
and met her irresolute demurrer with the 
patronizing and slightly ironical tone 
which he usually took while discussing 
book questions with her. 

But at the thought of Boris she sud- 
denly remembered her soup, and growing 
pale, she put the magazine aside, and 
darted into the semi-obscurity of the 
kitchen. 

Tatyana, or Tanya, as her husband 
would fondly call her, was the daughter 
of a merchant and Hebrew writer in Kieff, 
who usually lost upon his literary ven- 
tures what he would save from his busi- 
ness. It was not long after she had 
graduated from one of the female gym- 
nasiums of her native city that she met 
Boris Lurie, then a law student at the 
University of St. Vladimir. 





He was far from being what Russian 
college girls would call ‘‘a dear little 
soul’’; for he was tall and lank, awk- 
wardly near-sighted and rather plain of 
feature, and the scar over his left eye- 
brow, too, added anything but beauty to 
his looks. But for all that, the married 
young women of his circle voted him 
decidedly interesting. 

Tanya was attracted by his authorita- 
tive tone and rough sort of impetuosity 
upon discussing social or literary topics; 
by his reputation of being one of the best 
read men at the university, as well asa 
leading spirit in student «circles,’’ and 
by the perfect Russian way in which his 
coal-black hair fell over his commanding 
forehead. As to him, he was charmed by 
what many a student had been charmed 
in her before him: the delicate freshness 
of her pink complexion (which, by the 
time we first find her in the Madison 
street tenement, had only partially faded); 
the enthusiastic smile beaming from her 
every feature, as she spoke; and the way 
her little nose, the least bit retroussé, 
would look upward, and her beautiful 
hazel eyes would assume a look of child- 
like curiosity, while she was listening to 
her interlocutor. 

They were married immediately after 
his graduation, with the intention of 
settling in Kremenchug, where he had 
every prospect of a large practice. But 
when he presented himself for admission 
to the bar, as a ‘private attorney,’’ he 
encountered obstacle after obstacle. He 
tried another district, but with no better 
success. By that time it had become 
clear that the government was bent upon 
keeping the Jews out of the forensic 
profession, although it had not officially 
placed it upon the list of vocations pro- 
scribed to their race. 

After a year of peregrination and peti- 
tioning he came, a bundle of nerves, to 
Jitomir to make a last attempt in the 
province of Volyn. 

A high judiciary officer who received 
him rather politely, made, in the course 
of their interview, the semi-jocular remark 
that the way to the bar lay through the 
tank of baptism. 
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“Villian!” Lurie thundered, 
clenched fists and flashing eyes. 

Luckily, the functionary was a cool- 
headed old man who knew how to avoid 
unsavory publicity. And so, when Lurie 
defiantly started to stalk out of the room, 
he was not stopped. 

A month or two later, Boris and Tanya 
arrived in New York. 


II. 


It was near seven o’clock when Boris 
came from the pearl-button factory where 
he earned, at piece-work, from six to 
seven dollars a week. As Tanya heard 
his footsteps through the door she sprang 
to her feet and, with a joyous gleam in 
her eye, she ran out to meet him at the 
head of the stairs. In her delight she at 
once forgot the Maupassant article. ° 

After an affectionate greeting she said, 
with burlesque supplication : 

«Don’t get angry, Borya, but I am 
afraid I have flunked on my soup again.”’ 

His fatigued smile expanded. 

‘«« The worst of it,’’ she pursued, “is the 
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‘““AFTER SUPPER SHE READ TO HIM." 


with 


fact that this time my negligence resulted 
from something which is against you. 
Yes, I have got something that will 
show you that Mister Boris has not mo- 
nopolized all the wisdom in the world ; 
that other people know something, too. 
Yes, sir!’’ she beamingly concluded, in 
English. 

‘You must have received the July 
number, have you?"’ he exploded, flush- 
ing with anticipated delight. 

‘Not your booseeness’’ (business) she 
replied in English, playfully pronouncing 
the words as in Russian. ‘You know 
you would not get it before supper is 
over; so what is the use asking?’’ she 
added, in the tongue of her native coun- 
try. With which she briskly busied her- 
self about the table and the stove, glowing 
with happiness, every inch of her a woman 
in the long-awaited presence of the man 
she loves. 

Boris's shabby working clothes, his few 
days’ growth of beard, and general ap- 
pearance of physical exhaustion vainly 
combined, as it were, to extinguish the 
light of culture and intellectuality from 
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his looks—they only succeeded in adding 
the tinge of martyrdom to them. As to 
Tatyana, she had got so far habituated to 
the change that she was only occasionally 
aware of it. And when she was, it would 
move her to pity and quicken her love 
for him. At such moments his poor 
work-a-day clothes would appear to her 
as something akin to the prison garb of 
the exiled student in Siberia. 

«« Let me just take a glance at the table 
of contents,’’ he begged, brokenly, wash- 
ing himself at the sink. 

‘«« After supper.’’ 

«« Then do you tell me what there is to 
read. Anything interesting ?’’ 

‘«« After supper.”’ 

«Or is it that you begrudge me’the few 
minutes’ talk we have together ?’’ she re- 
sumed, more earnestly, after a slight 
pause. ‘The whole day I am all alone, 
and when he comes he plunges into some 
book or other or falls asleep like a mur- 
dered man. All there remains is the half 
hour at supper; so that, too, he would 
willingly deprive me of.”’ 

It was Tanya’s standing grievance, and 
she would deliver herself of it on the 
slightest provocation, often quite irrele- 
vantly. 

After supper she read to him the pas- 
sage which she regarded as an indorse- 
ment of her view upon Maupassant. When 
she had finished and turned to him a face 
full of triumphant inquiry, she was rather 
disappointed by the lukewarm readiness 
of his surrender. 

‘Oh, I see. It is rather an interesting 
point,’’ he remarked, lazily. 

He was reclining on the stiff carpet-cov- 
ered lounge in the front room, while she 
was seated inthe rocker, in front of him. It 
flashed across her mind that such unusual 
tractability in him might augur some con- 
cession to be exacted from her. She flew 
into a mild little passion in advance, but 
made no inquiries, and only said, with 
good-natured sarcasm : 

‘‘Of course, once it is printed in « Rus- 
sian Thought,’ it is ‘rather an interest- 
ing point,’ but when it was only Tanya 
who made it, why then it was mere rub- 
bish.”’ 

‘You know I never said it was rub- 
bish, Tanya,’’ he returned, deprecatingly. 

After a slight pause, he resumed, list- 
lessly : 
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‘« Besides, I am sick of these ‘ interest- 


ing points.’ They have been the ruin cf 
us, Tanychka; they eat us up alive, these 
‘interesting points’—the deuce grab 
them. If I cared less about ‘interésting 
points’ (he articulated the two words 
with venomous relish) and a little more 
about your future and mine, I might not 
now have to stick in a button factory.’’ 

She listened to him with an amused 
air, and when he paused, she said, flip- 
pantly : 

-«¢ We have heard it before.’’ 

‘So much the worse for both of us. If 
you at least took a more sober view of 
things! Seriously, Tanya, you ought to 
make life a burden to me until I began to 
do something to get out of this devilish— 
this villainous, unpardonable position.” 

‘You should have married Cecilia 
Trotzky, then,”’ she said, laughing. 

Cecilia Trotzky was the virago among 
the educated Russo-Jewish immigrants, 
who form a numerous colony within a 
colony in the Ghetto of New York. She 
was described as a woman who had 
placed her husband in a medical college, 
then made a point of sending him sup- 
perless to bed every time he failed to, 
study his lessons, and later, when he was 
practising, fixed the fees with his pa- 
tients. 

‘Well, what is the use joking,’’ he 
said, gloomily, suppressing a_ smile. 
‘«Every illiterate nonentity,’’ he went on, 
letting the words filter through his teeth 
with languid bitterness, ‘‘every shop- 
clerk, who at home hardly knew there 
was sucha thing asa university in the 
world, goes to college here; and I am 
serving the community by supplying it 
with pearl buttons for six dollars a week. 
Would this were regular, at least! But it 
is not. I forgot to tell you, but we may 


again have a slack season, Tanya. Oh! I 
will not let things go on like this. If I 


don’t begin to do something at once, I 
shall send a bullet through my forehead. 
You may laugh, but this time it is not 
idle talk. From this day on I shall be a 
different man. I have a plan ; I have 
considered everything carefully. If we 
wish to get rid of our beggarly position, 
of this terrible feeling of insecurity and 
need,’’ he proceeded, as he raised him- 
self to a sitting posture, his voice gather- 
ing energy and his features becoming 














contorted with an expression of disgust ; 
‘if we really mean to free ourselves from 
this constant trembling lest I lose my 
job, from these excursions to the pawn- 
shops—laugh away! laugh away!—but, 
as I say, if we seriously wish to make it 
possible for me to enter some college 


here, we must send all literature and 
magazines and all gush about Russia to 
the deuce, and do as others do. I havea 
splendid plan. Everything depends upon 
you, Tanya.”’ 

At this the childlike look of curiosity 
came into her face. But he seemed in no 
hurry to come to the point. 
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‘‘ People who hang about pawn-shops 
have no right to ‘interesting points’ and 
Guy de Maupassant and that sort of lux- 
ury. Poverty zsacrime! Well, but from 
now on, everything will be different. 
Listen, Tanychka; the greatest trouble 
is the rent, is it not? It eats up the 
larger part of my wages—that is, pro- 
vided I work full time; and you know 
how we tremble and are on the verge of 
insanity each time the first of the month 
is drawing near. If we wish to achieve 
something, we must be satisfied to pinch 
ourselves and to put up with some incon- 
venience. Above all, we must not forget 

ay that I am a common 
5 workingman. Well, 
every workingman’s 
family around here keeps 
a boarder or two; let us 
also take one. There is 
no way out of it, Tanya.’’ 

He uttered the con- 
cluding words with stud- 
ied nonchalance, but 
without daring to look 
her in the face. 

‘« Bor-yal!’’ She ex- 
claimed, with a bewild- 
ered air, 

Her manner angered 
him. 

“There, now! I ex- 
pected as much!” he 
said, irascibly. And, 
continuing in softer ac- 
cents, he forced her to listen 
to the details of his project. 
The boarder’s pay would 

nearly come up to their rent. 
If they lived more economically 
then now they could save up 
enough for his first year’s tui- 
tion at a New York college, or, 
as a stepping stone, for a news- 
paper stand. Free from worry 
about their rent, he would be in 
a fitter mood to study English after 
work. In course of time he would 
know the language enough to teach 
it to the uneducated working men of 
the Jewish quarter; and so he would 
be liberated from his factory yoke, as 
many an immigrant of his class had 
been. Dalsky, a friend of theirs, and a 
former classmate of Boris’s, who was 


studying medicine, earned his living by 
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giving such lessons in English, and, by 
the way, he was now looking for a lodg- 
ing. Why should they not offer him 
their parlor? They could do with the 
kitchen and the bedroom. Besides, 
Dalsky would be one of the family, 
and would have only partial use of the 
parlor. 

As the plan assumed a personified form 
in her mind—the face of a definite boarder 
—her realization of its horrors was so 
strong that she shut her ears and begged 
Boris to take pity on her and desist. 
Whereupon he flew into a rage and 
charged her with nursing aristocratic in- 
stincts which in their present position 
they could not afford. She retorted, 
tearfully, that she was ready to put up 
with any amount of additional work and 
discomfort but that she did not care 
to have a ‘constant cataract on the 
eye.” 

‘‘God knows you give me little enough 
of your company, as it is. I must have 
tired you capitally, if you seek somebody 
to talk to and tosave you from being 
alone with me.”’ 

‘‘ You know it is the rankest nonsense 
you are saying !’’ he flamed out. « And 
what is the use crying like that? Asif I 
took a delight in the whole affair! Cry to 
our circumstances, not to me. Circum- 
stances, circumstances, Tanya!’ he re- 
peated, with pleading vehemence. 

Little by little he relented, however, 
anc eventually he promised never to men- 
tion the matter again, although inwardly 
both of them felt that he would. He sat 
by her side on the lounge, fondling her 
little hands and murmuring love to her, 
when suddenly bending upon him an im- 
ploring face, she said, in a tremulous, 
tearful voice: ‘‘Borinka, dear! I shall 
also go to some factory. We will get 
along without boarders,’’ with which she 
fell upon his shoulder in a fit of heart- 
rending sobbing. 

He clasped her to him, whispering : 
‘“You know, my angel, that I would 
commit suicide before letting you go to 
work. Don’t worry, my joy, we w#// get 


along without boarders.”’ 

‘‘T want no strangers to hang around 
the house all the time; I want to be with 
you alone, I want nobody, nobody, no- 
body else in the world!’’ she said, press- 
ing him tightly to her heart. 
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III. 


On the following evening, as Boris was 
musingly trudging on his way home, after 
work, it suddenly came over him that his 
manner with the foreman of the shop was 
assuming a rather obsequious nature. 
Work was scarce, and the distribution of 
it was, to a considerable extent, a matter 
of favoritism. He recalled how the Czech 
foreman, half tipsy with beer, had been 
making some stupid efforts at being 
witty, and how he, Boris Lurie, standing 
by, in greedy expectation of work, had 
smiled a broad, ingratiating smile of ap- 
probation. At the moment he was so far 
merged in the surroundings and in his 
anxiety about work that he was not 
aware of doing anything unnatural. But 
now, as it all came back to him, with in- 
exorable vividness, and he beheld his own 
wretched, artificial smile, he was over- 
come with disgust. « Vil-lain!’’ he broke 
out at himself, gnashing his teeth ; and 
at the next moment he was at the point 
of bursting into tears for self-pity. To 
think of him, who had not hesitated to 
call the president of a Russian court 
‘‘rogue’’ to his face, simpering like a 
miserable time-server at every stupidity 
and nastiness of a drunken brute! Is 
that what circumstances had made of 
him? 

He reached home out of temper, and 
before supper was well over he reopened 
the discussion of his scheme. It again 
led to a slight quarrel, which was again 
made up by his surrender, as in the pre- 
vious instance. 

A few days later he was ‘laid off’’ for 
a fortnight. 

To eke out their rent they had to forego 
meat. For several consecutive days they 
lived on bread and butter and coffee. 
Boris grew extremely nervous and irrit- 
able. 

One morning, coming back from the 
pawnshops, Boris, pale and as though 
solemn, quietly laid down the package 
under his arm on the kitchen table. 

‘‘ They wouldn’t take it,’’ he said, al- 
most in a whisper. ‘It is not worth any- 
thing, they say.’’ 

Tanya only raised at him a meek glance, 
and went on with her work. Boris fell 
to pacing the front room. They could 
not speak. 

















Presently she drew up to his side and 
said, with rueful tenderness : 

‘‘ Well, what is the good of grieving, 
Borya?”’ 

Their hands clasped tightly, and their 
eves fixed themselves forlornly on the 
floor. 

‘‘T have promised Dalsky an answer,”’ 
he said, after a little. 

««Let him move in,’’ she returned, lu- 
gubriously, with a slight shrug of her 
shoulder, as if submitting to fate. 


rv. 


It was about nine in the morning, and 
Dalsky, slowly pacing the front room, 
‘‘Quiz-Compend’’ in hand, was review- 
ing his lesson. He had a certain dignity 
and nobleness of feature which consorted 
well with the mysterious pallor of his 
oval face, and to which, by the way, his 
moral complexion gave him perfect right. 
Then, too, his middle-sized form was ex- 
ceedingly well proportioned. But for the 
rest, his books, like everything else about 
him, presented nothing to produce an 
impression. 

Presently he deliberately closed the 
book and carefully placed it on his what- 
not, and, his eye falling upon the little 
flower pot on the window, he noiselessly 
stepped into the kitchen, where Tanya 
was ironing some trifles on the dining- 
table. 

‘What are you looking for, Monsieur 
Dalsky ?’’ she inquired, amiably, turning 
her flushed face to the boarder, who was 
then gazing about the kitchen. 

‘‘Nothing—do not trouble yourself, 
Tatyana Markovna—I have got it,’’ he 
answered, politely, resting the soft look 
of his good gray eyes at her, and show- 
ing her the enameled cup which he was 
carrying to the water-tap. 

“It is high time to give my flower-pot 
its breakfast ; it must have grown hun- 
gry,’’ he remarked, unobtrusively, retrac- 
ing his steps to the front room, with the 
cup half-filled with water. 

‘It gets good board with you, your lit- 
tle flower-pot,’’ Tanya returned, in her 
plaintive soprano, speaking through the 
open window which sometimes served to 
separate and sometimes to connect the 
kitchen and the front room. « By the 


way, it is time for its master to have its 
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breakfast, too. Shall I set the table, 
Monsieur Dalsky ?”’ 

‘All rightissimo!’’ answered the stu- 
dent, jestingly, with the remotest sug- 
gestion of a chivalrous smile and a bow 
of his head, 

As he ate, she made a playful attempt 
at reading his portly anatomy, which he 
had brought with him. Whenever she 
happened to mispronounce an English 
word, he set her right in a matter-of-fact 
way ; whereupon she accepted his correc- 
tion with a slight blush and a smile, some- 
what bashful and somewhat humorous. 

Hardly a fortnight had elapsed since 
Dalsky had installed himself and his 
scanty effects at the Luries’, yet he 
seemed to have grown into the family, 
and the three felt as if they had dwelt 
together all their lives. His presence in 
the house produced a change that was at 
once great and imperceptible. When free 
from college and from teaching, an hour 
or two in the morning and a few hours 
during the afternoon, he would stay at 
home studying or reading, humming, be- 
tween whiles, some opera tune, or rolling 
up a cigarette and smoking it as he paced 
up and down the floor—all of which he 
did softly, unobtrusively, with a sort of 
pleasing fluency. Gften he would bring 
from the street some useful or decorative 
trifle—a match-box or a towel-ring, or a 
bit of bric-a-brac for the mantelpiece, or a 
flower-pot. At supper, he, Boris and 
Tanya would have a friendly chat over 
the contents of the newspapers, or the 
gossip of the colony, or some Russian 
book, although Boris was sometimes apt 
to monopolize the time for his animad- 
versions upon the occurrences in the 
pearl-button shop, which both Tanya 
and Dalsky were beginning to think 
rather uninteresting and too minute. 
‘Poor fellow; the pearl-button environ- 
ment Aas eaten him up,’’ the medical stu- 
dent would say to himself, with heartfelt 
commiseration. As to his own college, 
he would scarcely ever refer to it. After 
supper he usually left for his private les- 
sons, after which he would perhaps drop 
in at the Russian Students’ Club; and 
altogether his presence did not in the 
least encroach upon the privacy of the 
Luries’ life, while, on the other hand, it 
seemed to have breathed an easier and 
pleasanter atmosphere into their home. 
46 
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‘« Well, was there any ground for mak- 
ing so much ado,’’ Boris once said, tri- 
umphantly. ‘Weare as much alone as 
ever, and you are not lonely all day, into 
the bargain.”’ 

* * * % 

Dalsky had come to America with the 
definite purpose of studying and then 
practicing medicine. He had landed 
penniless, yet in a little over two years, 
and before his friends in the colony 
noticed it, he was in a position to pay 
his first year's tuition and to meet all the 
other bills of his humble, but well ordered, 
and to him gratifying, living. 

He was a normally constituted and 
well-regulated young man of twenty-five, 
a year or two Lurie's junior. There was 
nothing bright nor deep about him, but 
he was seldom guilty of a gross want of 
tact. He would be the last man to 
neglect his task on account of a ball or 
an interesting book. Yet he was never 
classed among the ‘grinds.’’ He was 
endowed with a light touch for things as 
well as for men, and with that faculty for 
ranking high in his class, which, as we 
all know, does not always precede dis- 
tinction in the school of life. This sort 
of people give the world very little, ask 
of it still less, but get more than they 
give. 

As he neither intruded too far into other 
people's souls, nor allowed others too 
deep into his own confidence, he was at 
peace with himself and every body else 
in the colony. 

V. 


Three months more had passed. The 
button factory was busy. Boris’s hard, 
uncongenial toil was deepening its im- 
press upon him. When he came from 
work he would be so completely fagged 
out that an English grammar was out of 
the question. 

He grew more morose every day. 

Tanya was becoming irritable with 
him. 

One afternoon after six she was pen- 
sively rocking and humming a Russian 
folk-song, one of her white little hands 
resting on an open Russian book in her 
lap. Dalsky was out, for it was one of 


those days when he would stay at college 
until six and come home at about the 
same time as Boris. 
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Presently she was awakened from her 


reverie .by the sound of footsteps. The 
door opened before she had time to make 
out whose they were, and as her eye fell 
upon Boris, a shadow of disappointment 
flitted across her brow. 

Still, at the sight of his overworked 
face, her heart was wrung with pity, and 
she greeted him with a commiserating, 
nervous, exaggerated sort of cordiality. 

After a little he took to expounding a 
plan, bearing upon their affairs, which he 
had conceived while at work. Shestarted 
to listen with real interest, but her atten- 
tion soon wandered away, and, as he went 
on, she gazed at him blankly and nodded 
irrelevant assent. 

‘*What is the use talking, since you 
are not listening anyway,’ he said, 
mildly. 

She was about to say, softly: «« Excuse 
me, Borya, say it again, I’ll listen,’’ but 
she said, resentfully, «« Suit yourself !”’ 

His countenance fell. 

‘Any letters from home?’’ he de- 
manded, after a while, to break an awk- 
ward stillness. 

‘«No,’’ she replied, with an impatient 
jerk of her shoulder. 

He gave a perplexed shrug, and took 
up his grammar. 

When Dalsky came he found them 
plainly out of sorts with each other. 
Tanya returned his «*Good health to 
you,’’ only partly relaxing the frown on 
her face. Boris raised his black head 
from his book, and his brusque +‘ Good 
health, Dalsky!’’ had scarcely left his 
lips, when his short-sighted eves again 
nearly touched the open grammar. 

«You must excuse me; I am really 
sorry to have kept you waiting,’ the 
boarder apologized, methodically taking 
ott his overcoat and gently brushing its 
velvet collar before hanging it up, « but 
I was unavoidably detained at the lec- 
ture, and then I met Stern, and you 
know how hard it is to shake oneself free 
from him.” 

«Tt is not late at all,’* Tanya observed, 
unnecessarily retaining a vestige of the 
cloud upon her countenance. ‘‘ What 
does he want, Stern? Some new scheme 
again?’’ 

‘* You hit it there, Tatyana Markovna, 
and, by the way, the two of you are to 
play first violin in it.”’ 
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«J,’’ interrogated Tanya, her counte. 
nance suddenly blazing up with a con- 
fused sort of animation. ‘‘ What is it?’’ 
Boris laid down his book and pricked up 
his ears. 

‘‘He has unearthed some remarkable 
dialogue, in Little Russian (you know 
everything Stern comes across is remark- 
able). Well, and he wants the two of 
you to recite it or act it—that’s your 
business—at the New Year’s gathering.”’ 

‘‘What an idiotic plan !’’ was Boris’s 
verdict, which his countenance belied un- 
ceremoniously. 

‘Who else is going to participate?”’ 
inquired Tanya. 

Fixing his mild, gray eyes at his youth- 
ful landlady, Dalsky proceeded to de- 
scribe the prospective entertainment in 
detail. Presently he grew absent-minded 
and lost the thread of a sentence. He 
noticed that, as his listener’s eyes met 
his, her gaze became unsteady, wander- 
ing, as though she were looked out of 
countenance. 

She confusedly transferred her glance 
to his fresh, clean-shaven face and then 
to the neat and tastefully tied, though 
cheap, scarf, over the white front of his 
shirt. 

Boris wore a blue flannel shirt, and, as 
usual in the middle of the week, his face 


was overgrown with what he jocosely 


called underbrush. As he had warmed 
up to Dalsky’s subject and rose to his 
feet to ply him with questions, the con- 
trast which the broad, leaf-shaped gas 
flame illuminated was striking. It was 
one between a worn, wretched working- 
man anda trim, fresh-looking college 
student. 

Supper passed in animated conversa- 
tion, as usual. When it was over and 
the boarder was gone to his pupils, Boris, 
reclining on the lounge, took up his Dom- 
bey and Son and Alexandroff’s diction- 
ary. Ina quarter of an hour he was fast 
asleep and snoring. It attracted the at- 
tention of Tanya, who sat near by, read- 
ing her Russian novel. She let the book 
rest on her lap and fell to contemplating 
her husband. His sprawling posture and 
his snores at once revolted and filled her 
with pity. She looked at the scar over 
his eyebrow, and it pained her, and yet, 
somehow, she could not divert her eyes 
from it. At the same time she felt a 
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vague reminiscence stirring in her 
mind. What was it? She seemed to 
have seen or heard or read something 
somewhere which had a certain bearing 
upon the painful feeling which she was 
now nursing, in spite of herself, as she 
was eyeing the scar over Boris’s eye- 
brow. What could it be? 

A strenuous mental effort brought to 
her mind the passage in Tolstoi’s novel, 
where Anna Karenina, after having fallen 
under -Vronsky’s charm is met by her 
husband upon her return to St. Peters- 
burg; whereupon, the first thing that 
strikes her about him is the uncouth 
hugeness of his ears. 

It was not the first time her thoughts 
ran in thisdirection. She had repeatedly 
caught herself dwelling upon such appar- 
ently silly subjects as the graceful trick 
which Dalsky had in knocking off the 
ashes of his cigarette, or the way he would 
look about the cupboard for the cup with 
which he watered his plant, or, again, 
the soft ring of his voice as he said « Ta- 
tvana Markovna !’’—the thoroughly Rus- 
sian form of address, not much in vogue 
in the colony. Once, upon touching his 
flower on the window sill, she became 
conscious of a thrill, deliciously disquiet- 
ing and as if whispering something to 
her. And yet, as the case of Anna Kare- 
nina now came to her mind, as an illus- 
tration of her own position, it smote her 
consciousness as a startling revelation. 

«And so I am a married woman in 
love with another man!’’ was her first 
thought ; and with her soul divided be- 
tween a benumbing terror and the sweet 
titillation produced by a sense of tasting 
forbidden fruit, she involuntarily re- 
peated the mental exclamation: 

‘©Yes, I am a married woman in love 
with another man !”’ 

And with a painful, savage sort of rel- 
ish she went on staring at her husband’s 
sear and listening to his fatigued breath- 
ing. There was a moment when a wave 
of sympathy suddenly surged to her heart 
and nearly moved her to tears; but at 
the next moment it came back to her that 
it was at Boris’s insistance, and in spite 
of her sobs that the boarder had been 
taken into the house; whereupon her 
heart swelled with a furious sense of re- 
venge. The image of Dalsky floated past 


her mental vision and agitated her soul 














with a novel, as though hitherto unex- 
perienced, feeling. When a moment or 
two after she threw a glance in the look- 
ing-glass she seemed a stranger to herself. 

‘‘Is this Tanya? Is this the ‘respecta- 
ble, decorous young woman that she has 
been?’’ she seemed to soliloquize. «What 
nonsense ; why not? What have I 
done? Dalsky himself does not 
even suspect anything.’’ It seemed 
as if she were listening to the depth 
of her own soul for a favorable 
answer to her question, and as if 
the favorable answer did not come. 

She became fearful of herself, and, 
with another sudden flow of affec- 
tion for her husband, she stepped 
up to his side to wake him; but as 
she came into close contact with 
him, the wave of tenderness ebbed 
away and she left the room. 

‘It zs nonsense,’’ she resolved; 
‘still, I must invent some pretext 
for insisting upon- his removal. 
Then I'll forget him, anyway.” 

Whether she would have had the cour- 
age to carry out her resolve or not, is not 
known, for the task soon became super- 
fluous. 

A few days later, as Dalsky was draw- 
ing on his overcoat to leave for his les- 
sons, he said, rather awkwardly, address- 
ing himself to both, while looking at 
Boris : 

‘ By the way, I have to tell you some- 
thing. Iam afraid that devilish college 
will make it impossible for me to live 
down-town.”’ 

Both Boris and Tanya grew pale. 

‘You see,’’ Dalsky pursued, «the lec- 
tures and the work in the dissecting-room 
are so scattered throughout the day that 
I don’t see my way out unless I get a 
room in the neighborhood of the col- 
lege.’’ And to talk himself out of the 
embarrassing position, he went on to ex- 
plain the way he was circumstanced at 
the college with unnecessary detail. 

As a matter of fact, however, his whole 
explanation, although not based on an 
untruth, was not the real cause of his 
determination to leave the Luries. He 
had known Boris in his better days and 
now sympathized with him and Tanya 
keenly. The frequent outbreaks of tem- 


per between husband and wife, and the 
cloud which now almost constantly hung 
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“IT GETS GOOD BOARD WITH YOU 


over the house heavily bore down upon 
him as a friend, and made his life there 
extremely uncomfortable. At last he 
had perceived the roving, nonplussed 
look in her eye as their glances met. 
Once become observant in this direction, 
he noticed a thousand and one other little 
things which seemed to confirm his sus- 
picion. ‘Can it be that she is interested 
in me?’’ he said to himself. For a mo- 
ment the thought caressed his vanity and 
conjured up the image of Tanya in a 
novel aspect, which lured him and spoke 
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of the possibility of reciprocating her 
feeling—of an adventure. 

It was on the very next day that he 
announced his intention to move. 


VI. 


The house became so dreary to Tanya 
that her loneliness during the day fright- 
ened her, though the presence of Boris 
irritated her more than ever. She felt as 
if some member of the household had 
died. Wherever she turned she beheld 
some trace of the student; worse than 
anything else was the pot-plant, which 
Dalsky had left behind him. She avoided 
looking at it, lest it should thrill her with 
a crushing sense of her desolation, of her 
bereavement, as it were. Yet, when she 
was about to remove it, she had not the 
heart to do it. She strayed about like a 
shadow, and often felt as though it were 
enough to touch her to make her melt 
away in tears. 

One evening, after an unbearable si- 
lence, succeeding a sharp altercation, 
Boris asked, pleadingly : 

‘‘What has become of vou, Tanya; I 
simply fail to recognize you.”’ 

‘If you understand,-+then it is foolish 
to ask,’’ she retorted, with a smile of 
mild sarcasm, eyeing the floor. 

‘‘T understand nothing.’’ But as the 
words left his lips, something suddenly 
dawned upon him which made his blood 
run cold. An array of situations which 
had produced an impression upon him, 
but which had been lost upon his con- 
sciousness, now uprose in his mind. He 
grew ashen pale. 

‘« Well, so much the worse,’’ said she. 

‘‘Tell me, and I will know,’’ he re- 
joined, with studied irony, while in his 
heart he was praying heaven that his mis- 
givings might prove baseless. 

‘‘Oh! I think you do understand ; you 
are not so blind.’’ Her voice now sounded 
alien in his ears, and she herself seemed 
to him suddenly changed—as if she had 
in one moment become transmuted into 
an older, wiser, sterner, and more beauti- 
ful, fiercely beautiful, woman. 

‘‘T swear to you that I do not know 
anything.’’ 

‘Very well, then; I shall write it for 
you,”’ she said, with a sudden determina- 


tion, rising to produce paper, pen and ink. 
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«All right,”’ he said, in abject coward- 
ice, with a meaningless smile. 

She wrote : 

‘‘T am your best friend in the world. I 
have been thinking, and thinking, and 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
best thing for us to do is to part for a 
time. I do not blame anybody but my- 
self, but I cannot help it. I have no 
moral right to live with you as long as 
my mind is constantly occupied with 
somebody else. I have struggied hard 
to keep out the thoughts of him but it is 
of no avail.’’ 

The phlegmatic ticking of the cheap 
alarm clock was singing a solemn accom- 
paniment to the impressive stillness of 
the surroundings. Boris, gazing at the 
corner of the room with a faint, stolid 
smile, was almost trembling. Tanya’s 
face was burning with excitement. She 
went on: 

‘‘T repeat I have only myself to blame, 
and I am doing my best to struggle out 
of this state of mind. But while it lasts, 
my false, my dishonest position in this 
house aggravates things. I wish to be 
alone, for a while, at least. Then, under 
new conditions, I hope I shall soon get 
over it. For the sake of everything that 
is good, do not attempt to persuade me to 
stay. It is all thought out and decided. 
Nor do you need offer to support me. I 
have no right to it, and will not accept it 
under any circumstances. I can work and 
earn my own living. I am prepared to 
bear the cross. Besides, will I be the only 
Russian college woman to work in an 
American factory? Above all, do not let 
anybody know anything—the person to 
whom I have referred not excluded, of 
course. I am sure he does not suspect 
anything. Do not let him surmise the 
cause of it all, if vou do not wish to see 
my corpse. We can invent some expla- 
nation.”’ 

VII. 


It was the early part of a bleak wintry 
evening. The interior of Silberman’s 
shop, crowded with men and women and 
their sewing machines, every bit of space 
truckled up with disorderly piles of 
finished shirts or bundles of stuff, was 
dappled with cheerless gaslight. The 
spacious, barn-like loft rang and trem- 
bled with a chaos of mournful and merry 

















song, vying with the insolent rattle of 
the machines. There were synagogue 
airs in the chorus and airs of the Jewish 
stage; popular American airs, airs from 
the dancing schools, and time-honored 
airs imported from Russia, Poland, Gal- 
icia, Roumania, Hungarv. 
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B. West Clinedinst. 


‘LEANING HIS WEARIED FORM AGAINST 
THE DOOR-POST.”’ 
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Only Tanya was not singing.’ Bent 
upon her machine, in a remote corner, 
she was practicing a straight stitch upon 
soine cuttings. She was making marked 
progress and flushed with her success, 
had almost grown oblivious of the prick- 
ing pain which seemed to fill her every 
limb, and the heavy lump at her heart. 
Presently the girl next her who had 
been rapturously singing ‘I have a 
girl in Baltimore’’ in a sort of cross- 


* tune between the song’s own melody 
e 


and the highly melancholy strains of 

a Hebrew prayer, suddenly switched 

off into one of the most Russian of 
Russian folk-songs : 

“By the little brook, 

By the little bridge 

Grass was growing 


” 


This she sang with such 
an un-Russian flavor, and 
pronounced the words with 
such a strong Yiddish ac- 
cent, and so illiterately that 
Tanya gnashed her teeth as 
if touched in the raw, and 
closed her eyes and ears. 
The surroundings again 
grew terrible to her. Com- 
mencement day at the Kieff 
Gymnasium loomed before 
herimagination, and she be- 
held herself one of a group 
of blooming young maid- 
ens, all in fresh brown 
dresses with black aprons, 

singing that very song, but in 
sturdy, ringing, charming Rus- 
sian. A cruel anguish choked 

her. Everybody and everything about 

her was so strange, so hideously hos- 

tile, so exilelike! She once more saw 

the little home where she had re- 

cently reigned. ‘How do I happen 
here?’’ she asked herself. She thought 
of Boris, and was tempted to run back 
to him, to fly into his arms and beg him 
to establish a home again. But presently 
came the image of Dalsky, neat, polite, 
dignified and noiseless; and she once 
more fell to her machine and, with a 
furious cruelty for herself, she went on 
working the treadle. Whereupon her 
mind gradually occupied itself with the 
New Year’s entertainment, with the way 
the crowd would be commenting upon her 
separation, and above all, with her failure 
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640 FACT AND 
to appear on the platform to recite in 
Little Russian and to evoke a storm of 
applause in the presence of Dalsky. 

At that time Boris was on his way 
from work, in the direction of Madison 
street. It was the second day after he had 
cleared the rooms by selling the furniture 
and cooking utensils to the neighbors, 
who rushed at them like flies at a drop of 
molasses. But he still had his books 
and some other effects to remove. When 
he entered the rooms, there was light 
enough from the street to show the un- 
wonted darkness in them. A _ silvery 
streak fell upon the black aperture 
which had the day before been filled with 
the pipe of a little parlor stove. This 


THE POET. 


and the weird gloom of the rest of the 
apartment overwhelmed him with dis- 
tress and terror. He hastened to light 
the gas. The dead emptiness of the three 
rooms which so recently were full of life, 
the floors littered with traces of Tanya 
and their life together—every corner and 
recess had a look of doleful, mysterious 
reproach. 

For the first time he seemed to realize 
what had befallen him ; and for the first 
time in many years he burst into tears. 
Hot tears they were, and they fell in ve- 
hement drops, as, leaning his wearied 
form against the door-post and burying 
his face in his arm, he whispered, brok- 
enly: ‘*Tanychka! Tanychka!’’ 


FACT AND THE POET. 


By LouIse IMOGEN GUINEY. 


“GOOD-MORROW, Symbol.” 
neither love nor 


The 


name I 


“ Call 


me not 
merit.” 


“Thy grave eternal name inherit, 
Thine ever, though of men forgot.” 


“Nay, I am Fact. 


Secure and free 


From rock to rock my falchion passes; 
That other trails thro’ gray morasses 
The tattered shows of faéry.” 


“My Symbol thou of phantom blood, 
With starlight from thy temples raying; 


Along thy floated body playing 
Are withering wings, and wings in bud.” 


“ Alas, thine eye with clay is sealed.” 
“Symbol, before the clay’s denial, 
While yet I had a God’s espial, 


I saw thee in a solar field!” 


“T am but Fact.” “Then lose thy praise: 
And lest to-day no song behoove thee, 
Lest mine impeach thee, or reproove thee, 

Ah, Symbol, Symbol, go thy ways.” 
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5 le Greek letter fraternity system existing in American colleges is as old as 

the republic itself. The Phi Beta Kappa society, whose badge is so eagerly 
sought by students at the present time, was the prototype of the scores of secret 
societies whose eight hundred chapters are to-day struggling for existence in our 
colleges and universi.‘es. There are many traditions concerning the origin of Phi 
Beta Kappa. One says that it was a branch of the Illuminati imported from Europe; 
another ascribes its origin to Freemasonry, while a third claims that Thomas 
Jefferson was the founder. The minutes of the society state that on 
the evening of De- cember 5th, 1776, five students from the College of 
William and Mary, at Williamsburg, Virginia, met at the Raleigh Tav- 
ern, made famous by Patrick Henry’s patriotic speech. At this meeting 
it was decided to organize a secret society. A Greek motto was selected 
consisting of three words, whose initials became the 
name of the frater- nity. The motto was chosen asa 
compliment to one of their number who was the best 
Greek scholar in the college. Althcugh founded 
during a period of great _ patriotic excitement, the 
first year of Ameri- can independ- 
ence, the fraternity "Yarra. was not orga- 
nized for political (HoNorary.) purposes, but 
for «*the promotion of litera- ture and of 
friendly intercourse among : scholars.” 
Membership was confined to PH! GAMMA DELTA. those of the 
senior class who were esteemed for good fellowship and literary 
ability. Three years later, charters were granted for chapters at 
Yale and Harvard. The parent chapter lived until 1781, when the 
approach of Cornwallis closed the college doors. For forty-five vears Phi Beta 
Kappa had no Greek rival, but in 1821 a senior class society called Chi Delta Theta 
was founded at Yale. It lived only a few years but was revived in 1868 by the edi- 
tors of the «‘ Yale Literary Magazine,’’ to whom membership has since been con- 
fined. While Phi Beta Kappa and Chi Delta Theta were the earliest of these 
college organizations bearing Greek names, the honor of being the first on the roll 
of general fraternities belongs to Kappa Alpha, organized in 1825 at Union College, 
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Schenectady, N. Y., by the late Rev. John H. Hunter and others. 
The society became very popular, and it was followed two years 
later by the organization of Sigma Phi and Delta Phi. Union 
has been called the ‘mother of fraternities,’’ for in addition to 
those already named, three others had birth there—Psi Upsilon, 
in 1833; Chi Psi, in 1841, and Theta Delta Chi, six years later. 

The modern fraternity system owes much to these early so- 
cieties, for had it not been for the broad policy upon which they 
were founded, it is probable that there would have been nothing 
but social clubs and literary societies to take their place in the 
college world to-day. For in a little town in western New York 
William Morgan had mysteriously disappeared after writing an 
exposé of the secrets of Freemasonry. A wave of indignation 
spread rapidly across the country. Freemasonry and all other 
secret organizations were denounced by press and pulpit. Hun- 
dreds of Masonic lodges surrendered their charters, and members 
of secret societies in many places were assaulted for attending 
meetings of these organizations. In 1832, during the most intense 
period of this excitement, Alpha Delta Phi was founded at Hamil- 
ton College, at Clinton, N. Y. It was a protest against the ig- 
norant partisanship of the time. The success of the chapters 
already established naturally caused opposition by students who 
were not members. This spirit, together with the anti-secret 
feeling then prevalent, led to the organization of societies in vari- 
ous colleges whose object was to overthrow the secret fraternities. 
Others, seeing the desirable features of the fraternities and 
honestly opposing secrecy, sought to secure similar benefits by 
forming an open fraternity from which the secret feature was 
entirely eliminated. The first of these was organized at Williams 
College in 1834, but it was not until 1847 that these scattered so- 
cieties became organized into the «« Anti-Secret Confederation,”’ 
which name was changed to Delta Upsilon in 1864. 

On one occasion the hostile feeling became so strong that the 
members of the, chapter of Kappa Alpha at Williams were 
obliged to forcibly repel a night attack upon their house made 
by a party of anti-fraternity men. 

This outrage turned the tide of public sentiment in favor of 
the fraternities, making them stronger than before. In the 
meantime, the attacks upon Phi Beta Kappa had been so bitter, 
and such extravagant charges had been made against them, that 
the Harvard Chapter, in self-defense, revealed the secrets and 
published the motto of the fraternity, «« Philosophy the Guide of 
Life ;’’ after which the fraternity gradually assumed the peculiar 
position it now occupies in the college world. It is purely an 
honorary society and no longer initiates students to active 
membership, but usually confers its badge upon those of the 
graduating class who have maintained a satisfactory grade of 
scholarship. Hence, by custom and tradition, an election to Phi 
Beta Kappa has become one of the highest marks of distinc- 
tion in college work. 

After the anti-Masonic excitement had subsided, new chapters 
of the existing societies were established and fraternities multi- 
plied rapidly. 

In 1844, Delta Kappa Epsilon, or D. K. E., as it is commonly 
termed, was founded at Yale in opposition to the chapters of Psi 
Upsilon and Alpha Delta Phi. This rivalry has become tradi- 
tional, and where these fraternities meet a life-long contest for 
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supremacy exists. Similar motives led 
to the organization of Beta Theta Pi, 
in 1839, at Miami, at Oxford, O., where 
Alpha Delta Phi had maintained a suc- 
cessful chapter for several years. Two 
others were established there—Phi Delta 
Theta, in 1848, and Sigma Chi, in 1853. 
In the East, New York University 
brought forth Zeta Psi in 1846, followed, 
a year later, by Delta Psi at Columbia. 
The University of Pennsylvania pre- 
sented Phi Kappa Sigma in 1850, and, 
four years later, Chi Phi was born at 
Princeton. ‘Two others were established 
at Jefferson, now Washington and Jeffer- 
son, in Pennsylvania—Phi Gamma Delta, 
in 1848, and Phi Kappa Psi, in 1852. 
Four years later, Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
was founded at Alabama University, fol- 
lowed by Delta Tau Delta at Bethany, 
W. Va., in 1860. 

All these fraternities are easily di- 
vided into two groups—those founded in 
the East and those established in the 
West and South. Hence, reference is 
often made to Eastern and Western fra- 
ternities—a distinction no longer having 
significance except as it may refer to the 
birthplace of some of these orders ; for 
there is now no Eastern college, where 
fraternities are allovved to exist, that does 
not have chapters of these Western or- 
ganizations, and it is also true that the 
older societies of the East have found it 
advantageous to enter the growing insti- 
tutions of the West. 

The cor servatism of the older organiza- 
tions ana their unwillingness to enter 
many of the younger colleges of the 
West have enabled the younger societies 
to establish themselves, so that their posi- 
tion in their own field is analogous to 
that of their older rivals. 

Owing to anti-fraternity laws passed 
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by the college authorities, Princeton is the 
only prominent college which now ex- 
cludes Greek letter societies. Attempts 
have been made to maintain sub rosa 
chapters there with poor success, owing 
to the opposition of the two secret liter- 
ary societies, Clio Hall, founded about 
1765 by Oliver Ellsworth, later Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court ; and Whig 
Hall, founded in 1769 by President James 
Madison, while a student. As nearly all 
the students in the university are enrolled 
in these two organizations, it leaves little 
opportunity for the entrance of fraterni- 
ties, even though they were sanctioned 
by the faculty. 

In 1832 Skull and Bones was organized 
at Yale, membership being confined to 
fifteen of the senior class chosen for prom- 
inence in athletics or scholarship. It is 
said that an interesting collection of 
memorabilia is housed in their hall. 
Nine years later Scroll and Key was 
founded with customs similar to its older 
rival. In 1884 Wolf’s Head was estab- 
lished. Each society owns a handsome 
hall and has many distinguished alumni. 
The principal ambition of many Yale 
undergraduates is to secure an election to 
membership in one of these organizations, 
whose badge is often more highly prized 
than the diploma of the university. The 
annual notice of election of members 
is conducted with much ceremony on the 
campus in the presence of the whole stu- 
dent body. The members of the three so- 
cieties file out of their respective temples 
and approach the assembled students, 
where they silently separate, each mem- 
ber going in quest of a candidate, who is 
notified of his election by receiving a 
slap on the shoulder. The student im- 
mediately goes to his room amid the 
cheers of his class-mates if he happens to 
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| be popular. In con- 
sequence of this trio 
of societies fratern- 
ity life as known in 
other colleges does 
' not exist at Yale. D. 

KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA, K. E. and Psi Upsi- 
lon have always been two-year societies 
at Yale, having little or no connection 
with their other chap- 
ters outside Their mem- 
bers are chosen toward 
the end of thesophomore 
year and re-¥ main active 
during the junior year. 
Membership has been very 
large of late, TA PSI. forty-five be- 
ing chosen from each class, making a total 
membership of ninety. Out of a total of 
nearly twelve thousand - 
‘‘Dekes’’ about two thou- 
sand have been members 
of the Yale chapter, while 
Psi Upsilon has initiated 
nearly the same number 
out of a total member- CHI PHI 
ship of about nine thousand. As Alpha 
Delta Phi has recently become a junior 
society of Yale it will now be a struggle 
between the three to secure elections to 
the senior organizations. 

















At Harvard the conditions are unfavor- 


able to the fraternity system as under- 


stood elsewhere. Although fraternities | 


exist they have a peculiar relation to the 
various clubs which are the centers of 
social life. The Institute of 1770 was 
founded in that year to ‘promote ora- 
tory.’’ It is now a sophomore organiza- 
tion and is composed of one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty men, of whom a 
great per cent. were members of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, until that fraternity with- 
drew its charter from the chapter which is 
now known as the Dickey Club. The 
Hasty Pudding Club, founded in 1795 to 
‘cherish feelings of friendship and pat- 
riotism,’’ owns a handsome club house and 
takes in eighty members of the senior and 
junior classes. The Porcellian Club, 
founded in 1789 for ‘social purposes,”’ 
owns a club house worth thirty thousand 
dollars, and has fifteen members, drawn 
principally from Zeta Psi, whose men are 
usualiy the wealthiest in the university. 
The gastronomic titles of the last-named 
clubs are reminders of the savory roast 





pig and the steaming pudding which 
were prominent dishes of their feasts. A 
novel feature of Harvard club life is that 
usually each club is an inner circle of an- 
other. The Dickey is an inner circle of 
the Institute of 1770, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Zeta Psi and Delta Phi are inner circles 
of the Dickey ; the A. D. is the inner 
circle of Alpha Delta Phi, and the Porcel- 
lian a select few from Zeta Psi. 

In Harvard double membership has 
been common, about three hundred and 
fifty ‘‘Dekes’’ while juniors having 
joined Alpha Delta Phi, Zeta Psi, Delta 
Phi or others. This is a state of affairs 
not permitted elsewhere. The develop- 
ment of the club idea has led to great ex- 
clusiveness, and it often happens that 
Yale and Harvard fraternity men refuse 
to recognize their brethren from other 
colleges. —_ 

Chapters differ greatly in character. 
Some always secure their men from those 
cities in which membership in a particu- 
lar fraternity has become traditional. 
Others select men who are wealthy or 
who are related to some member. In one 
fraternity twenty-three per cent. of a 
membership of nearly six 
thousand eight hundred had 
paternal and filial relation- 
ship. Should this idea de- 
velop it can easily be imag- 
ined that in years to come 
the fraternity badge may 
serve to take the place of an 


ALPHA DELTA 
PHI. ancestral crest or coat of 


arms. There are no similar organiza- 
tions in Europe. The German universi- 
e>> ties have their corps and 
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except in the case of | 
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lished at Edinburgh University. 
It lived only a few months and 
has never been revived. Exten- 
sion into Canada has resulted 
more favorably. The War of 
the Rebellion had a disastrous 
effect upon most of the chapters 
in Southern colleges. In many 
instances, both in the North and 
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same year at Monmouth. In 
1888, the I. C. Sorosis,. estab- 
lished at Monmouth in 1867, dis- 
carded its name and took the 
Greek name Pi Beta Phi. Mis- 
sissippi University was the natal 
place of Delta Gamma, in 1872. 
In the East, Alpha Phi was orga- 
nized at Syracuse the same year, 


South, entire chapters enlisted; PP’T P&*TA PELTA. followed, two years later, by 


and the minute-books convey the patri- 
otic record, ‘‘adjourned to go to war.’’ 
They were mere boys, most of them, and 
in many cases were barely of age when 
they were mustered out. 
The catalogues of mem- 
bership of every fraternity 
then in existence contain 
long lists of starred names, 
with the simple record, 
‘killed in battle.’’ Some 
DELTA uPsiLon. members of Sigma Chi in 
a Southern brigade maintained a chapter, 
which they called the Constantine chap- 
ter, during part of the war. 

After peace was declared, several new 
fraternities were organized in the South. 
Two at the Virginia Military Institute ; 
Alpha Tau Omega in 1865 and Sigma Nu 
in 1869. The Southern order of Kappa 
Alpha made its appearance at Washing- 
ton and Lee in 1867, followed, the same 
year, by Kappa Sigma, and, a year later, 
by Pi Kappa Alpha, both at the Univer- 

, sity of Virginia. While 
| this completes the list 
of men’s fraternities, ex- 
| cepting a few small or- 
ganizations which have 
no chapters, it must not 
be supposed that the se- 
cret society movement 

THETA XI, was confined to the men 
alone. As the co-educational scheme 
gained strength, local societies were or- 
ganized among college women. These 
associations soon took on Greek names 
and became organized into sororities. The 








first to become thus organized was Qa 


Gamma Phi Beta, at the same place. The 
youngest of these sisterhoods, Delta Delta 
Delta, did not display its handsome cres- 
cent pin until 1889, at Boston. These so- 
cieties have grown, until 
at present there are about 
one hundred active chap- 
ters, with a total member- 
ship ofabout ten thousand. 
It has been urged that 
such organizations among 3 
women would have a ten- THETA DELTA CHI 
dency to make them masculine, but this 
has not been the case. While they have 
had frequeut national conventions, have 
published journals the peers of any in the 
Hellenic field and have built and are oc- 
cupying chapter houses, the tendency 
has been to accentuate and to develop 
the truly feminine side of their natures. 
They have decorated their homes with 
handsome paintings, sculpture and dainty 
needle-work, while the care of the house 
and table give further opportunity for the 
cultivation of the domestic 
arts. During the thirty 
years of their history, not 
the faintest breath of scan- { 
dal has ever tarnished the § 
fair fame of a single chap- 
ter. The multiplication of 
chapters of the various col- 
lege fraternities has con- 
tinued, until there are now more than 
eight hundred chapters, with a total mem- 
bership of nearly one hundred and twenty 
thousand. Delta Kappa Epsilon has the 
largest number of members, about twelve 
thousand, and is followed in order 
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Psi Upsilon, Alpha Delta Phi and 


Kappa Alpha Theta, in 1870, atDe (fa ~ by Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta Theta, 


Pauw. Their kite-shaped badge was 


received with ridicule at first, but Ar Phi Kappa Psi, which has a mem- 


the society grew very rapidly and , | 
has now more than two thousand 
members. But this society was not 
to occupy the field alone, for Kappa 






Kappa Gamma was organized the vectra camma the societies increased in number, 
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bership of more than seven thou- 
sand. When there were but a few 
chapters, men were selected from 
the junior and senior classes, but as 
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competition forced them to initiate men 
from the lower classes, and, in some in- 
stances, preparatory students were ad- 
mitted. This has led to a ridiculous 
scramble for freshmen each autumn, 
during what is known as the « rushing 
season.’’ Chapters are often notified by 
their alumni of desirable men about to 
enter college, whereupon committees are 
appointed to look after each newcomer. 

In many cases, men are sent long dis- 
tances to meet a coveted man en route, 
and every argument possible is used to 
secure his pledge before he has a chance 
to meet men from rival societies. Fortu- 
nate is the man whose fame has preceded 
him and who has had the good sense not 
to make an early decision. He becomes 
the lion of the hour, and is 
overwhelmed with invita- 
tions to dinners, drives and 
social affairs of all kinds. 
He sees fraternity colors 
and emblems in great pro- 
fusion, and their songs of arpya Kappa 
praise are ever in his ears. APPA. 
What a life it is while it lasts! The con- 
stitutions and rituals of 
many of these societies 
were stolen in the early 
days by members of rival 
organizations, hence it is 
known that a general re- 
semblance exists. The 
GAMMA PHI BETA. Greek letters are usually 
the initials of some motto. There is also 
a system of signs, grips and passwords, 
a distinctive set of colors, a flower and, 
in many cases, a banner upon which is 
emblazoned some symbol of the order. 
All have elaborate symbolic engravings, 
in which serpents and skulls, swords and 
shields, pyramids and ruined temples, 
are conspicuous. 

The initiation ceremonies are supposed 
to be dignified and somewhat elaborate 
in character. However, there is usually 
a preliminary ordeal, during which the 
neophyte is often obliged to submit to 
many ridiculous indignities. During this 
period he is required to obey all orders 
given by any member of the chapter to 
which he is pledged. Thus it happens that 
often a candidate may be seen rolling a 
peanut along a street, using a toothpick 
as a lever; others sell newspapers, black 
boots or wheel baby carriages. 











Occasionally tests of a 
more dangerous charac- 
ter have been required, 
in. the performance of 
which two men have lost 
their lives. In one case 
at Cornell a man while 
blindfolded was led to the 
brink of a deep ravine. Taking a step in 
disobedience to orders he 
fell with his two custodi- 
ans to the bottom of the 
gorge, receiving injuries 
from which he died. Be- 
fore his death he fully ex- 
onorated his companions 
from all blame. A few 
years ago, at Yale, a man was blindfolded 
and led along a dark street where a col- 
lision with a wagon caused his death. 
These accidents have done much to di- 
minish hazardous initiation practices in 
all the leading fraternities. 

The ambition of every fraternity man 
is to have his chapter domiciled in a com- 
fortable chapter house. There has been 
great activity in this regard during the 
last five vears. ‘The public, and even 
fraternity men themselves, are hardly 
aware of the large amount of property 
owned by the various chapters in the lead- 
ing colleges. The following figures are 
somewhat conservative, but are approxi- 
mately correct : 
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ALPHA PHI. 





Amherst..........$200,000 | Trinity..........+. 95.000 
Colgate... occccecess 35.000 | Uke ...0000 cvcese 25,000 
COPNETE cccvvccvces 475 000 | Univ. of Pa....... 85,000 
Dartmouth ....... 55,000 | Williams.......... 350,000 
Hamilton......... 75,000 | Wesleyan......... 125,000 
Harvard..... oe 125,000 | Vale.....cccscccees 300,000 
Michigan... -- 80,000 | All other property 
Minnesota........ 30,000 and scattering.. 425,000 
Princeton ........ 60,000 

SOCHERET. 66000805 70,000 | —— 
Syracuse.......... 50,000 Total. 66.600 $2,660,000 


Much originality has been displayed in 
the construction of these chapter houses 
and society halls. The two new build- 
ings at Princeton, recently erected by 
Whig and Clio Halls, are beautiful exam- 
ples of classical architecture of the Ionic 
type; while the Sigma Phi chapter at 
Williams has just replaced its recently 
burned house by the celebrated Van Rens- 
selaer manor - house built at Albany, 
N. Y., in the last century. The struc- 
ture was carefully taken down and 
shipped to Williamstown where, with 
slight changes, it was re-erected. While 
taking down the building the workmen 
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discovered a secret wine-vault containing about one hundred cob- 
webbed bottles of some rare vintage of long ago. Eight of the nine 
chapters of Delta Psi own beautiful lodges of a peculiar type. The 
alumni of various societies also own handsome clubhouses in New 
York and other large cities. 

Fraternity-life at Cornell, Williams, Amherst, Syracuse, Hamil- 
ton, Michigan, Rochester, Wesleyan and Trinity is peculiarly a home 

. . . ° . . PHI DELTA 
life. In each of these institutions the chapters, with few exceptions, THETA. 
either own or rent houses and the life in one college is not unlike 
that in the others. At Michigan twenty fraternities and five sorosi- 
ties live in chapter houses, seven of which they own, that of Phi 
Kappa Psi being worth twenty thousand dollars. At Amherst eleven 
chapters live in lodges, ten of which they own, Alpha Delta Phi 
leading with a place worth forty thousand dollars. At Cornell 
twenty chapters have houses of which but six are rented. The Psi 
chapter of Chi Psi owns the most beautiful and most expensive 
lodge in America. A committee of alumni purchased for the chapter 
the famous Jennie McGraw-Fiske property which cost, originally, two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The house has a superb sit- Kappa atpna. 
uation overlooking Cayuga lake from a height of about four hundred 
feet and is surrounded by beautiful grounds. It is a veritable Alad- 
din's palace compared with the little log cabin built by the hands of 
‘« Dekes,’’ in the woods near Kenyon college in 1854, which was the 
first college fraternity building erected. Fifty dollars would cover 
the price of the whole structure, while a like amount would have pur- 
chased the furnishings, including their pots, kettles, stove, and the 
other articles of their primitive grill-room. 

Nearly all the fraternity houses have been built by alumni, who PI KAPPA 
have assumed all obligations except providing for the current ex- cca 
penses, which are not in excess and are often less than students for- 
merly paid for inferior accommodations elsewhere. In many colleges 
the lack of dormitories is supplied by these houses. Still public 
sentiment is somewhat divided regarding the influence exerted upon 
the students who live in these houses. Chancellor Anson J. Upson, 
on behalf of the regents of the University of the State of New York, 
recently said: ‘‘I believe most sincerely in college secret societies, so 
called. I believe that the Greek letter fraternities are invaluable in 
the good influence exerted upon the members by each other, in the isiiauatniiaeis 
unselfish ambitions they encourage in each other, and in the ennobling THETA, 
friendships formed therein, which last forever. My conviction is de- 
liberate, not altogether ignorant, but founded upon considerable ex- 
perience, that these societies largely promote a loyal and enthusiastic 
interest in the college or university where they are ; and that in col- 
lege government and in university affairs they can be legitimately 
used to promote good order and manly ambition and honest work. 
If I were in a university faculty I should be the last to vote for their 
exclusion. I should rather be the first to urge their introduction. i 
But while I believe all this and more, I seriously fear that the build- — kappa apna. | 
ing of chapter houses, now so common in many of our colleges, may 
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increase those exclusive tendencies which are one of the evils of these 
societies. I fear that the chapter houses may dwarf and narrow 
the life and character of our young men, which would be enriched 
and broadened in the freer and larger associations of the dormitory.”’ 

Ex-president White, of Cornell, once said in an address at Ithaca 
on the occasion of the dedication of a new chapter house: ‘‘ They 
(chapter houses) can be arranged in such a manner and governed by 
such rules as topromote seclusion for study during working hours; they put kappa sicma. 
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afford opportunities for the alumni and 
older students to exercise a good influence 
upon the younger members; they give 
those provisions for the 
maintenance of health which 
can hardly be expected in 
student barracks or in the 
ordinary student boarding- 
house, and in the long run 
can be made much more eco- 
nomical; but what I prize 
niost of all in these houses is 
their educating value, for 
they tend to take those who 
live in them out of the category of boys 
and to place them in the category of men.”’ 

The estimate previously given of mem- 
bership and of the value of property 
owned by college fraternities is really 
very much below the actual figures, 
as there are a great many societies 
from which no reports are to be had. 
These are mainly the smaller so- 
cieties in the small colleges. Few, 
if any, of them, have chapters in 
any other institution except where 
they originated. In some of the 
large colleges there are also a number of 
‘‘one-chapter ’’ societies which are seldom 
heard from. The more prosperous fra- 
ternities are inclined to rather ignore 
these alleged weaklings, and omit them 
altogether from the fraternity list. In 
one institution with less 
than fifty students on its 
© rolls, three secret soci- 

J eties have been main- 
tained for years. Every 
student is a member of 
one of them, and the 
rivalry is quite as pro- 
nounced as at the larger institutions. For 
all that, it is doubtful if either one of 
these three fraternities have ever been 
heard of, by name even, in any other col- 
lege. Excepting Princeton University 
which, as previously stated, is in a way 
a non-fraternity college, the United States 
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Military Academy at West Point, and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, are, the 
only other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the country where the fraternity 
system is not in vogue. Of course, the 
reason for their absence from 
West Point and Annapolis is 
obvious. Fraternity life 
would be directly at variance 
with the system of military 
discipline at either place. It 
has been stated that attempts 
have been secretly made to 
establish fraternities at Annapolis, but 
without success. 

It is a current story that the Chi Psi 

fraternity really had its origin aboard a 
man-of-war, that Phillip Spencer, who 
was hanged for mutiny on board ship was 
its founder, and that he was a mar- 
tyr to the establishing of the frater- 
nity which is now so prosperous. 
» It is not necessary to discuss here 
- whether or not Spencer was guilty 
of the charge against him, or was 
simply establishing a secret society. 
The Chi Psi men, however, have im- 
mortalized his memory in a song which 
is sung to the air of «‘ The Wearing of the 
Green.”’ 

The academies and fitting schools also 
have a brave showing of fraternities, 
more or less short lived. Their name is 
legion, but they usually go 
out of existence with the 
graduation of the class to 
which their membership is 
confined. Most of them are { 
simply social clubs or de- 
bating societies with Greek 
letter. names. Naturally, 
they are not pretentious enough to afford 
chapter houses, and rarely even have 
rooms of their own. The element of se- 
crecy in their clubs is of the slightest and 
is usually limited to the knowledge of a 
grip and the significance of the badge 
letters. 
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HISTORY OF THE LADY BETTY STAIR. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


I N the year 1798 the palace of Holyrood 

was inhabited by a swarm of French 
people. His Royal Highness the Comte 
d’ Artois, who, in his youth, had danced 
so deliciously on the tight-rope as to be 
the admiration of the Little Trianon, and, 
in his old age, was Charles X. of France; 
his Savoyard princess, Marie Thérése, and 
some gentlemen and ladies in waiting. 
Among the suite were four persons whose 
lives had been remotely but strangely 
connected in the old days at Versailles— 
and as fate is an adept at such tricks, all 
four of them were brought together in 
this old haunted palace when the Comte 





d'Artois took up his abode there. One 
of them, the Abbé de Ronceray, was a 
brave, gentle old priest, who had once 
been a soldier and was a soldier still at 
heart ; another was de Bourmont, a fel- 
low with a fine figure, a plain face, but 
irresistible among the ladies; the third 
was Bastien — handsome, but an arrant 
scoundrel; and the fourth was Lady 
Betty Stair, one of the sweetest creatures 
that ever lived. Years before, in 1789, 
when Lady Betty was a mere slip of fif- 
teen, she knew both de Bourmont and 
Bastien well by sight. They were officers 
in the Queen’s Musketeers, and Lady 
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Betty’s education had been finished at 
the palace of Versailles, under the care of 
Madame Mirabel, an ancient hanger-on 
of the court, so they had a plenty of chances 
to meet. But she was so young and un- 
formed that de Bourmont had never no- 
ticed the handsome slip of a girl; and 
Bastien had a most unpleasant recollec- 
tion of her. In those days she had a 
brother, Angus Macdonald, an officer in 
the Scottish Guard of the King of France, 
as his father had been before him. The 
Macdonalds were of those who had 
poured out their blood and treasure with 
a free hand for the Stuarts, and esteemed 
George III. just as much a ‘“‘ Hanoverian 
rat’? as GeorgeI. They were also of 
that remnant of the Highland families 
which held to the old religion, and, 
being cut off thereby from the profession 
of arms in their own country, they were 
apt to pass over to France, in each gener- 
ation, and see some service under the 
fleur de lis of the Bourbons. The old 
laird himself had served in Berwick’s 
brigade and had married a French 
girl, who died young, leaving him a 
boy and girl. The son, therefore, 
following the traditions of his family, 
went to France for the restless years of 
his youth, and the old laird sent his only 
daughter, the apple of his eye, with her 
brother to be « finished’’ in her mother’s 
land. The brother and sister had the 
simple ways of Scotch people, and, in 
spite of Madame Mirabel’s « finishing’”’ 
process, Lady Betty, who was the most 
high-bred creature imaginable, could 
never get over this pretty simplicity. 
She and Angus openly kissed each other 
quite warmly at parting, no matter who 
was present; and one morning—it was 
that terrible October day in 1789, when 
Versailles entertained strange company, 
consisting of a hundred thousand of the 
‘«canaille,’’ as the Versailles people called 
them—she kissed Angus in sight of Bas- 
tien, who did not know they were brother 
and sister. Bastien, passing along a few 
minutes after, ogled Lady Betty very 
odiously, which she responded to by a 
cool stare, quite unlike a French girl’s 
drooping glance; and Bastien, then and 
there, made the greatest mistake of his 
life. He paid Lady Betty an impudent 
compliment and completed his folly by 
a motion as if to kiss her. 


Now Lady Betty held in her hand a 
large green fan, and when Bastien thought 
he was about to gain a kiss, she raised 
the fan and, bringing it down on his nose 
with all the strength in her strong, young 
arm, gave him such a whack that he was, 
in a minute, as bloody as a butcher, and 
wore court-plaster for a week. 

Lady Betty, having done this timely 
act of justice, immediately fled, blushing 
with the fierceness of insulted maiden- 
hood, while Bastien stood still and cursed 
her and her green fan. Being a highly 
accomplished liar, however, he invented 
a romance of a baker’s wife having as- 
saulted him while he was trying, later in 
the morning, to keep her out of the 
queen’s bedroom ; and he really made a 
very comical story out of it—only, there 
was not a word of truth in it. 

But events soterrible followed afew days 
after, that for months, and even years, 
Lady Betty almost forgot this adventure. 
Besides the outbreak of that ferocious 
thirst for freedom called the Revolution, 
Lady Betty met with a dreadful sorrow 
and loss. Within a week of the episode 
of the green fan and Bastien’s nose, 
Angus Macdonald was found one even- 
ing, shortly after dark, lying stark and 
dead in the forest of Fontainebleau, and 
he had evidently lost his life in a duel. 

The name of his adversary and the 
cause of the quarrel remained a mystery; 
but there was a suspicion that the Abbé 
de Ronceray knew something about it. 
It so happened that he had that very day 
received ordination as a priest, after hav- 
ing spent more than thirty years with 
the reputation of a peculiarly dashing 
beau sabreur, and having reached the 
rank of commandant of battalion. He 
had gone to Fontainebleau in the after- 
noon, at the urgent request of the old 
curé, who happened to be ill and to need 
the services of an assistant. About dusk, 
the Abbé de Ronceray was sitting with 
the curé, when their servant came up- 
stairs and, with a scared face, told the 
new-made priest that a gentleman, evi- 
dently an officer, was downstairs in the 
little salon and was in deep agitation. 
Would M. de Ronceray come at once? 

The new-made priest went down, carry- 
ing a lighted candle in his hand, being 
unfamiliar with the house. As he en- 
tered the salon a young man in uniform 

















arose and, before the priest could get a 
look at him, blew out the candle, leaving 
them in darkness. 

Having been used to danger all his life, 
this little occurrence only caused de Ron- 
ceray to say, coolly, «‘ Well, my friend, 
just as you like. If you prefer the dark- 
ness és 

The officer’s response was to close and 
lock the door, to which de Ronceray made 
no objection. The two remained locked 
in the room, and in darkness, conversing 
in whispers, for half an hour, when a 
knock came at the door. The officer re- 
sponded by dropping through the win- 
dow on the priest’s flower-bed, and then 
took briskly to his heels. De Ronceray 
opened the door and almost ran into the 
arms of young de Bourmont. The two 
had known each other, as a subaltern and 
a commandant might, and de Bourmont 
had come to pay his respects to his old 
chief. De Ronceray was charmed to see 
him, and the two sat up half the night 
conversing. De Bourmont, before then, 
had been somewhat irreligious, but a 
change for the better was noted in him 
after that night, and he and the ex-com- 
mandant became fast friends. 

When the tragedy of Angus Mac- 
donald’s death that evening became 
known, de Ronceray said nothing about 
his mysterious visitor—whose face he 
had not seen, and whose voice, except in 
whispers, he had not heard. But the 
servant, like most of her kind, was un- 
able to hold her tongue and gave a bril- 
liantly picturesque description of it, not 
forgetting the incident of de Bourmont’s 
visit. The story, in going from mouth 
to mouth, naturally had many additions 
and emendations, and it was whispered 
abroad that de Bourmont was the slayer 
of the young Scotch officer. But the days 
of storm and stress were at hand then, 
and such a trifle as the loss of a single life 
made the less stir when lives went down 
before the red revolution as the ripe wheat 
before the sickle. 

The story reached the ears of the 
broken-hearted young sister, but in such 
form that she only knew it was thought 
that de Ronceray knew something con- 
cerning Angus Macdonald’s murderer. 
Alone, except for the elderly infant known 
as Madame Mirabel, and preparing to re- 
turn to Scotland through the storm of the 
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revolution, Lady Betty had no means, 
and indeed, no wish, to know the name 
of her brother’s murderer. Angus could 
never come back—the rest mattered little. 

At last the two women—Lady Betty 
being rather entitled to be called a woman 
for her spirit and sharp intelligence than 
by reason of her years—reached the eyrie 
in the Highlands which was the home of 
the Macdonalds of Stair. 

It was a melancholy life enough for the 
two during the next few years. Madame 
Mirabel, with the singular fortitude that 
those shallow, trifling people of the 
French court showed generally in their 
misfortunes, bore her exile without a 
word of complaint. The climate, the 
people, the fare, the bagpipes, even the 
heather that made the towering peaks 
about them to be clothed in royal purple, 
she hated with all her French soul—but 
she said no word. As for Lady Betty, 
who was as proud as any Highland chief- 
tain ever was, she would rather have died 
The old 
laird was that not uncommon character 
a hundred years ago, a Highlandman, 
half savage and half courtier, who talked 
more Gaelic and more French than he did 
English, almost found consolation for the 
loss of his only son in the charm and 
tenderness of his oniy daughter. For her 
sake he even gave up having those noisy 
drinking bouts at his house when a score 
of Highland gentlemen would assemble 
and spend, not hours, but days, ‘‘on the 
lee side of a bowl of punch.’’ On one of 
these occasions, Sandy Macgowan, one 
of the inferior gentry, having been ob- 
served to sit perfectly still for severai 
hours, a cursory examination revealed 
that Sandy was dead. This trifling con- 
tretemps did not interrupt the proceed- 
ings though, and the old laird’s reply, 
some days after, to Madame Mirabel’s 
volubly expressed horror, was brief and 
to the point : 

‘‘Would ye have the pleasure of a 
company of gentlemen disturbed for such 
a puir creature as Sandy Macgowan ?”’ 

Lady Betty, however, cast a glance of 
such reproach at her father that the laird 
actually blushed for the first time in forty 
years, and left the room. Not long after- 


ward, though, the laird followed Sandy 
Macgowan, and Lady Betty was indeed 
alone in the world. 
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In the same year, ’98, a great event 
happened to her, however. The Comte 
d’Artois having taken refuge at Holy- 
rood, it was thought well, in order to 
keep the Edinburgh people satisfied with 
their visitors, that at least one of the 
young ladies of the old Jacobite families 
be asked to attend the Princess Marie 
Thérése—and a shrewd move it was. Lady 
Betty was their choice—and nothing 
could have been more judicious—for, in 
spite of her readiness to wield her green 
fan on impudent young gentlemen, and 
the unforgettable sorrow for her father 
and brother, the sweetness, the charm 
she carried with her, was irresistible— 
and the French colony needed all the 
consolatory charm that could be had— 
especially the young de Bourmont. 

In the spirit of devotion among the old 
noblesse to their exiled royalties, a re- 
quest was equivalent to a command, and 
the Comte d’Artois, having requested de 
Bourmont’s company, that high spirited 
young gentleman, ex-officer of the queen’s 
musketeers, thereupon had to spend sev- 
eral of the best years of his life in labor- 
iously watching and waiting upon a man 
who did nothing all day long, and half 
the night. At first, de Bourmont bore 
it with the fine air of a martyr; then he 
yearned and burned to join the Vendeans, 
and latterly he had boldly made un his 
mind to go over tothe Corsican at the 
first decent opportunity. He was think- 
ing about this one autumn night in 1798, 
as he leaned against the wail in the court- 
yard of Holyrood, fingering his sword 
and biting his lips and muttering grimly 
to himself, when up rattled a huge old 
traveling chariot, and the steps being let 
down, a simpering old French lady de- 
scended, and after her, the sweetest, fresh- 
est, most laughing, coquettish young girl 
de Bourmont had ever seen—Lady Betty 
Stair. Now, de Bourmont had little diffi- 
culty in identifying the party. He knew 
the Scotch girl was expected, and had 
pictured to himself a tall, rawboned, red- 
haired girl—in short, a Highland chief in 
long petticoats. And Bastien, who was 
coming around the corner of the stone 
gateway, recognized them and gave a 
little start, and changing color turned 
back—but presently came forward again. 
Bastien’s claim to being of the haute 
noblesse was a little shady—consequently, 


he highly valued his attendance on roy- 
alty and was willing to stay as long as 
the Comte d’ Artois wanted him. 

Lady Betty, with the eye of an eaglet 
in her own mountains, recognized both 
men by the light of the flaring flambeaux 
carried by the running footmen—Bastien, 
with a thrill of hatred, fear and disgust— 
and de Bourmont, with a thrill of a very 
different sort. She remembered seeing 
him at Versailles years before—and she 
recalled a certain little girlish, almost 
childish tendresse she had felt for him, 
which suddenly came to life when she 
saw him again. As for Madame Mirabel, 
forgetting all about etiquette, which had 
been the passion and study of her life- 
time—she rushed up to de Bourmont and 
fairly embraced him. 

‘‘Oh, my dear de Bourmont,”’ she cried, 
‘‘such a happiness to see a French face 
once more!”’ 

De Bourmont gallantly and impudently 
responded to this by giving her a sounding 
kiss upon her withered cheek, at which 
the delighted old lady protested loudly. 

‘And here,’’ continued Madame, ‘there 
is Miladi Betty—don't you remember her 
at Versailles in that dear, sweet happy 
time—oh me, oh me!”’ 

«Ah, yes,’’ answered de Bourmont, ad- 
vancing and bowing to the ground as he 
kissed the tips of Lady Betty’s fingers, 
“TI recollect this young lady well, as a 
little demoiselle. She was so pretty, and 
so proud—she reminded me of a young 
peacock in the king’s gardens.”’ 

Lady Betty blushed more than ever at 
this—and then some one else came for- 
ward. 

‘‘Dear, dear Bastien,’’ cried Madame 
Mirabel, who had scarcely known Bastien 
in the old days, but who would have 
been glad to see a dog from Versailles. 

Lady Betty stood for a moment, throb- 
bing and thrilling as to whether she 
should speak to Bastien or not. But 
having, with all her grace and esprit, her 
own share of hard Scotch sense, she saw 
in a moment that she would be a laugh- 
ing stock forever, and would have to 
leave Holyrood, if ever that green fan 
episode came out, she wisely determined 
to ignore it for the present. Besides, did 
Bastien really know her? and had he ever 
known her name? Bastien was perfectly 
familiar with both, but he did not choose 
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“TI RECOLLECT THIS LADY WELL.” 


to acknowledge it, and so he made Lady 
Betty alow bow, and carefully divested his 
countenance of the smallest recognition. 

“'*Tis too late to see their royal high- 
nesses to-night,’’ cried de Bourmont, ‘so 
there is nothing for it but to come and 
sup in my apartment—you, too, Bastien,’’ 
thinking from Madame Mirabel’s cordial 
greeting that they were bosom friends 
of long standing. 


Bastien, at. this, had his moment of 
hesitation. Should he risk it with that 
beautiful young virago or not? but he 
arrived by an instantaneous course of 
reasoning at the very same conclusion 
that Lady Betty had come to, regarding 
himself—he thought she did not recog- 
nize him, and Bastien devoutly hoped she 
never would. And there was something 
else—a more serious thing—Bastien tried 
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to put it out of his mind but he could not; 
he felt himself shudder slightly at the 
expectation that the name.of Lady Betty’s 
dead brother be spoken before him—he 
never liked to hear thatname. However, 
a little while saw them seated around a 
supper-table in de Bourmont’s grim, half- 
furnished room in the old palace, with a 
good fire and wax lights and a Scotch- 
French supper to cheer them up. 

The Lady Betty Stair was distinctively 
a child of palaces—so that she would have 
been perfectly happy, but for Bastien’s 
presence—and even that could not seri- 
ously affect her happiness. Besides— 
blessed thought—he did not know her! 
Ah, Lady Betty, Lady Betty, he knows 
you well enough, and he means to make 
you pay for that once-skinned nose of his! 

Madame Mirabel did an almost incon- 
ceivable amount of eating and talking, and 
Bastien, with an eye to punishing Lady 
Betty’s Scotch pride, began to complain 
bitterly of Edinburgh and Holyrood. 

‘‘Anold rathole, my dear Madame. And 
the parties—oh, the parties! Once a week 
we have levees in an old hall full of night- 
mares in canvas—portraits of Scotch 
kings—and the great people from the 
town are invited. Perhaps you thought 
the haute noblesse of France proud—but 
you ought to see these people. Their 
pedigrees go back to Moses, and their 
pride is as long as their pedigrees.’’ 

lady Betty would have dearly liked to 
box Bastien's ears for this, but de Bour- 
mont, who was a sharp fellow, said, very 
artfully: «*I think our levees most charm- 
ing—and every spot consecrated to the 
memory of Mary Stuart, as this old castle 
is, must ever be interesting.”’ 

De Bourmont knew, well enough, that 
atrue Scotchman ora Scotchwoman bases 
his or her opinion of a person upon that 
person's opinion of Mary Stuart. So 
Lady Betty smiled brilliantly at de Bour- 
mont, whose fortune was made from that 
onward with her, and said: ‘You are 
worthy Monsieur, of the hospitality of 
the Scotch people."’ 

‘‘And who is in the suite?’’ asked Mad- 
ame Mirabel. 

Bastien named several persons, and 
among others the Abbé de Ronceray— 
‘“‘the best man and the worst bore! He 


is always after me about my soul, when I 
am thinking about my body—and he 
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preaches alms-giving to us when most of 
us are so devilish poor that we aré afraid 
to meet our washerwomen.”’ 

«(He was my old commander,’’ said de 
Bourmont, laughing, ‘‘and the first thing 
he did when he became a priest was to 
order me to go to confession, and I was 
afraid to refuse. I had merely called to 
hear the news—it was the evening of that 
dreadful October day at Versailles, in 
1789, and I was stationed at Fountaine- 
bleau, where we heard all sorts of wild 
reports—most of them turned out to be 
worse than we dreamed—and knowing the 
Abbé had come from Paris that morning, 
I went to his house ostensibly to pay my 
respects. Before I knew it, I was on my 
knees in the confessional. I was his first 
penitent—and I made him a confession 
that kept him awake that night, / know.”’ 

Madame Mirabel cackled with laughter. 
Bastien rose suddenly and went to the 
window, which he raised a little. 

‘«Pardon, Madame and Mademoiselle— 
just a breath of air——”’ 

He came back in a moment to his chair 
looking much as usual, but in pouring 
out a glass of wine, his hand shook so 
that the wine was spilled on the cloth. 

At the mention of the Abbé de Ronce- 
ray’s name Lady Betty turned a little 
pale, remembering the vague story which 
credited him with knowing who was the 
murderer of Angus Macdonald. She said 
nothing, however, only wishing in her 
heart that some other Abbé were at Holy- 
rood, instead of this one, whose very name 
was a painful reminder of a terrible trag- 
edy in her life. De Bourmont, whose 
eyes were quick, saw that the subject was 
an unfortunate one, for Lady Betty sighed, 
instead of smiling at his little story—so 
he turned it very aptly and began to sing 
the praises of Edinburgh and Scotland 
in general. Usually nobody was sharper 
at finding out the meaning of words than 
Lady Betty—but, being a Scotchwoman, 
she fell directly into de Bourmont’s trap 
and smiled and blushed with pleasure, to 
the vast delight of that young hypocrite. 

De Bourmont was so gay and full of 
life, that he made the evening charming. 
In spite of his gayety, though, Lady Betty 
saw, plainly enough, a restlessness in his 
manner, which showed that the life he 
was leading did not altogether suit him. 
And, presently, when Madame Mirabet 

















and Bastien were deep in recalling the 
terrible incidents that had happened to 
those left behind in France, de Bourmont 
and Lady Betty began to talk confidenti- 
ally—and his dissatisfaction was plain. 

‘“We occupy ourselves with trifles 
here,’’ he said, bitterly, ‘because else we 
should go mad. Think—almost every 
Frenchman is fighting for France—and 
here weare and we can neither fight for 
her nor against her. That is it which 
keeps me awake at night, and inspires 
mie to all the desperate schemes of amuse- 
ment that we can find in this sober town.”’ 

Lady Betty, who came of good fighting 
stock, fully understood this. 

‘« Let me tell you, under the rose here,’’ 
she said, ‘I like that Corsican, General 
Bonaparte. I believe he will do greater 
things for France than he has done yet.’’ 

And de Bourmont, looking very black, 
whispered : «It is maddening—madden- 
ing to be here.’’ 

Bastien being a marplot, and seeing how 
fast de Bourmont was establishing him- 
self in Lady Betty’s good graces, was 
impelled by the devil of mischief-making 
to say, laughing: ‘‘De Bourmont is the 
only one of us who has any money—and 
what he has he won of me on a wager 
concerning the ‘beautiful daughter of 
Counsellor Mackenzie, the lawyer in 
Castle street.’’ 

De Bourmont was not too well pleased 
that this escapade with the lawyer's 
daughter in Castle street should be 
dragged forth before the proud Lady Betty 
Stair. But being a bold fellow, and be- 
lieving in the policy of rashness, he de- 
termined to tell the story on himself. 

‘Castle street, you know,”’ said he, ‘‘is 
in the new town, where the rich lawyers 
and doctors and the retired tradesmen 
live—and it is cleaner and brighter than 
the old town, with its great rookeries 
belonging to the nobles. But the new 
town people are not invited to our levees 
and balls here. Well, one day, I saw the 
Counsellor Mackenzie’s lily daughter in 
the street. Bastien was with me and we 
both tried to get a glance from Flora Mac- 
kenzie, fair and stately. But in vain. 
Then, we very wickedly made a wager— 
was it not wicked, Madame Mirabel ?’’ 

‘‘Dreadfully wicked,’’ said Madame, 
delightedly, and charmed to be once more 
with such gay dogs. 
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“Well, our wager was fifty louis, 
whether I could or could not get into 
Counsellor Mackenzie’s house and be in- 
troduced to his daughter—who is a pretty 
girl enough for a lawyer's daughter, but 
nothing like the haute noblesse—”’ with 
which de Bourmont looked meaningly 
and admiringly at Lady Betty’s highbred 
beauty. 

“It put: me toa score of trouble that 
cost me more than fifty louis—but at last, 
it.came about in the easiest way in the 
world. I saw an advertisement of a 
French master wanted for Miss Flora 
Mackenzie. I presented myself. I was 
ushéred into a gloomy morning-room. 
The counsellor was there, who, though but 
a lawyer, is a gentleman if ever I saw one 
—Madamie and Mademoiselle. I gave my 
first lesson and pocketed fifty louis from 
Bastien!” 

«« And have given about a dozen lessons 
since !’’ cried Bastien. 

De Bourmont colored warmly. 

‘It is good money earned,”’ he said, 
angrily. 

«And Miss Flora Mackenzie is the 
richest heiress in Edinburgh, too?’’ con- 
tinued Bastien, in a bantering tone. 

De Bourmont turned still more crimson. 
An indescribable look ofihaughtiness came 
into Lady Betty’s clear, dark gray eyes. 
An attorney's daughter in Castle street! 

Bastien, conscious that he had said 
enough and more than enough, dropped 
the subject. De Bourmont turned again 
to Lady Betty, but found her rather cold 
and unresponsive, and, in some way, the 
ending of the little supper was not so 
gav as its beginning. 

Next day, the ladies were presented to 
their royal highnesses. De Bourmont 
had been wont to see people of great 
merit and high birth a little frightened 
in the presence of very small royalties; 
but after seeing Lady Betty’s gracetul 
ease and modest composure in the pres- 
ence of those esteemed to be great, he 
laughed no more at Scottish pride. 

‘« Faith, she acted as if she were herself 
only a princess of a lower degree,"’ he 
thought, and then he remembered that 
among all the red heads and hard features 
and rawboned figures he had seen at 
Edinburgh, he had not seen one toady— 
so Lady Betty was not so exceptional after 
all. The meeting with the Abbé de Ron- 
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ceray was painful to Lady Betty. Nine 
years had passed since Angus Mac- 
donald's death, and every year, so far 
from wishing to know the name of his 
murderer, as she called his adversary, she 
became less willing to know it. It could 
not bring Angus back, and it would fill 
her with grief and vengeance toward 
some living person or dead memory. 
Nevertheless, by mere dint of thinking on 
the subject, she could not refrain from 
asking a few guarded questions of the 
Abbé. She found him not only totally 
uncommunicative, but from the first word 
he dropped she saw he did not suspect 
that Angus Macdonald and Lady Betty 
Stair were brother and sister. So Lady 
Betty determined to ask no more ques- 
tions on the subject, and believe simply 
that Angus had lost his life in an honor- 
able quarrel—for she knew him too well 
to suppose his death a dishonorable one. 
And so, without forgetting either Angus, 
or the stout old Highlander, her father, 
Lady Betty rather choose to think on 
their lives rather than their deaths, and 
was tolerably happy herself, and helped 
many other persons to be happy. 

De Bourmont devoted himself pretty 
assiduously from the first to Lady Betty, 
and tried hard to make her believe he had 
never given another thought to the 
lawyer’s daughter in Castle street. Of 
course he did give her a thought—de Bour- 
mont was not the man to give up one 
lovely girl because there was another 
lovely girl in the case. But after he knew 
Lady Betty he merely fluttered in Castle 
street because Flora Mackenzie was beau- 
tiful, and was cold, and there was a spice 
of adventure in the affair. 

Soon, he and Lady Betty began to talk 
confidentially in the long hours they 
spent together, waiting in the gloomy 
corridors or the dreary anterooms for 
their royal highnesses to walk, to drive, 
to play cards—or to say they would do 
nothing at all. De Bourmont was very 
restless, and Lady Betty saw, plainly 
enough, that the Comte d’Artois would 
soon have to get anew gentleman-in-wait- 
ing. With this, she keenly sympathized. 
Her father had been ‘out in the forty- 
five’’ and grandfather in «the fifteen,”’ 
and for a man’s country to be at war and 
that man not in the thick of the fight, 
seemed to her the most terrible of hard- 


ships. In her heart, she felt that de 
Bourmont would not be wholly .a man 
until he cast off those false principles of 
honor which kept him a gentleman-in- 
waiting when he should have been a cap- 
tain of the line, and in a subtle way, 
peculiarly her own, she communicated 
this to him without giving offense. 

To de Bourmont, who was used to the 
artificial great ladies of France, this 
simple, daring, spirited Scotch girl was 
a revelation. She taught him the High- 
land dances, and actually persuaded the 
head of the family to let him wear the 
Macdonald tartan. To carry this out, 
though, cost as much diplomacy as to get 
a dukedom, so de Bourmont feelingly 
complained. But he learned to dance 
these national dances beautifully, and his 
strong, lithe figure never looked hand- 
somer than when, in a kilt and bonnet, 
he danced the sword dance before the 
royal people and their suite in the grand 
drawing-room at Holyrood. 

‘‘Ah, mademoiselle,’’ said the Comte 
d’ Artois, who knew very well how to pay 
compliments to Lady Betty, «‘ the dances 
of your native land are not those of cour- 
tiers, but of warriors.”’ 

Then Lady Betty, smiling and blush- 
ing, danced flings and reels and strath- 
speys, with de Bourmont for a partner— 
and never was there a handsomer couple, 
or a more graceful. De Bourmont not 
only taught his legs to be Scotch, but 
even his stomach, and he ate unflinch- 
ingly of haggis and oatcake and other 
Scotch delicacies when he could get them, 
and never failed to tell Lady Betty how 
much he relished them—which was a lie, 
but told with a good purpose—that of 
making headway with this charming 
little Highlander. 

And yet, he continued on the sly to 
give lessons in Castle street. He could 
scarcely explain why he went there, ex- 
cept that he never could resist a pretty 
woman—and Flora Mackenzie was as 
handsome in her cold, stately way, as 
Lady Betty Stair with her ravishing 
sprightliness and highbred ease—for the 
lawyer's daughter was much more formal 
and reserved than the laird’s daughter. 
De Bourmont wondered often if the Mac- 
kenzies knew'who he was—but the lines 
of caste and class were closely drawn in 
those days and professional classes to 
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which the Mackenzies belonged, knew 
little or nothing of the French colony es- 
tablished at Holyrood, whose association 
was with the highest nobility only. The 
weekly levees, held in the long gallery at 
Holyrood, where Rose Brawardine and 
Flora MaclIvor had danced with Prince 
Charlie, were attended by all the great 
families in Edinburgh, but by none 
others. They were not gay levees—there 
is always something tragic in merry- 
makings at Holyrood—but the Scotch 
people who attended them could trace 
their ancestry back to the Picts and were 
of the noblest blood of Scotland. 

The dreary palace, and the dreary royal 
highnesses, and the weary, weary suite 
undoubtedly became brighter after the 
advent of Lady Betty Stair at the palace 
—and the evenings were not so long when 
she would charm them with her Scotch 
dancing and touch their hearts with her 
Scotch ballads, all done with her own 
sparkling grace. But can any day be 
short, or any night be quiet, to exiles in 
a strange land, as these unfortunate 
French people were? 


II. 


All this time Bastien and Lady Betty 
maintained an armed neutrality, though 
by degrees it grew on both that «the 
other one knew.”’ And a strange thing 
happened to Bastien—he began to like 
Lady Betty a great deal more than was 
either convenient or agreeable. At first 
he had hated her, and never looked at 
her without remembering that blazing 
wrath that showed in her eyes when she 
whacked his nose; and then there was 
that secret uneasiness about something 
else which he always felt in her com- 
pany. ‘Faith,’’ he thought to himself, 
sometimes, ‘‘ perhaps it was a good thing 
she had no more dangerous weapon than 
a fan, for, sure, she would have used any- 
thing on me that came to her hand.” 
And then, he was a little fearful lest she 
should tell the story on him, particularly 
as Bastien’s account of the whack he got 
from the baker’s wife had passed into the 
history of the court, and was often al- 
luded to. The first time this happened 
was soon after Lady Betty’s arrival. 
They were all assembled for the evening 
in the drawing-room, drinking tea, after 


the English fashion. Bastien was called 
upon to tell the story, and he very 
promptly began -the tale, meaning to 
stick to it if Lady Betty should happen 
to let the truth out ; for he had no great 
opinion of a woman’s power to keep any- 
thing to herself. However, he had but 
little fear, because the lie would have 
many years’ start of the truth, in any 
event. 

By strange luck, Lady Betty, who was 
serving tea, sat next Bastien that night. 
As he told the story, for the hundredth 
time, amid shouts of laughter, Lady Betty 
listening very gravely, apparently mind- 
ing her business of making the kettle 
boil over the spirit-lamp, she could not 
help blushing ; but she blushed so often 
and so easily that nobody noticed it. 
Just as Bastien wound up, though, the 
kettle, which had not yet boiled, got a 
sudden tilt, and about a gallon of warm 
water was poured over Bastien’s black 
silk breeches; and Lady Betty’s voice 
was heard, in the tone of great meekness 
and softness which she always used when 
she meant to be impertinent : 

«‘ Dear me!’’ she cried ; «‘ how unfortu- 
nate. A thousand apologies, M. Bastien.”’ 

Bastien had more than a suspicion 
that it was not wholly an accident, but he 
was much too astute to show his suspi- 
cion. He bowed and smiled, and, profess- 
ing to have an engagement with the 
chaplain, went off with a very good air. 
De Bourmont, who remained behind, 
laughed in Lady Betty’s demure face. 
He was not sorry to see Bastien discom- 
fited. 

This should have made Bastien hate 
Lady Betty the more ; but so full of con- 
trarity is the human heart that it made 
him look at her more and think of her 
oftener—and Lady Betty was so charm- 
ing that no man was safe who came 
within the circle of her spell. Moreover, 
Bastien could have dashed his brains out 
at his own folly when he thought of it. 
Lady Betty was as poor as poverty—for 
the dot of a Scotch laird’s daughter with 
a castle in the highlands was likely te 
consist of heather bells, romantic rocks 
and a large stock of family pride. If 
there was anything on earth that Bas- 
tien loved more than his ease and com- 
fort, it was the money to buy that ease 
and comfort. And, as if no element of 














contrariness should be lacking, Bastien 
felt that Lady Betty hated him. But there 
is a fire that warms itself at ice and a 
fancy that loves contradictions—and such 
was Bastien’s. 

As for De Bourmont, Lady Betty daily 
grew more charming to him, and, like- 
wise, he continued to go to Castle street, 
telling himself quite seriously that each 
time would be the last. He sometimes 
wondered if Mistress Flora, or her father, 
the counsellor, suspected his real rank. 
In those days, émigrés were found all 
over England and Scotland, earning their 
living by all sorts of trades. The coun- 
sellor had said to him in Castle street the 
first time they had met, ‘Sir, are you a 
man of title?’’ 

Now, if he had asked whether de Bour- 
mont were a man of rank, it might have 
been hard to answer; but de Bourmont 
could truthfully say he had no title. 

‘‘For, look you, sir,’’ continued the 
counsellor, ‘‘although I respect the 
French counts and marquises who work 
for their living, yet it has ever been 
found that it is not well to introduce 
them into the houses of plain citizens 
like me. Our wives and daughters get 
to be infatuated with the fellows and will 
not look thereafter at honest, plain mer- 
chants and lawyers and doctors—and I 
am too proud a man to wish my daughter 
to aspire to a rank she can never reach, 
and so I would have her satisfied with her 
own class, which is good enough for any 
woman, or man either.” 

At last, though, Lady Betty Stair’s 
charms having helped to stiffen up his 
resolution, de Bourmont actually deter- 
mined that his next visit should be his 
last. He felt some natural masculine in- 
terest in knowing how the lawyer's beau- 
tiful daughter would take the news—and 
he had enough masculine vanity to feel 
very sorry for her in having to resign his 
company. Flora Mackenzie was an un- 
read riddle to him still. There was a 
sort of magnetic current between them, 
although they never exchanged a word 
except upon the subject of the French 
language and the weather. At every les- 
son there sat, in a high-backed chair, 
Mistress Mackenzie, a simple, handsome 
creature, who was quite happy in her fine 
husband, her fine daughter, her fine 
house and money in the bank. 
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On this day, therefore, when de Bour- 
mont meant to make this announcement, 
as he was ushered into the grim drawing- 
room there sat the counsellor—a tall, 
burly man, with the darkest, deepest, 
truest eyes De Bourmont had ever seen. 
Boys sometimes have such eyes in the 
white innocence of their youth ; but when 
a man keeps it through the storms of his 
manhood, he needs must be, as was this 
Scotch lawyer, needlessly and superflu- 
ously honest. 

The counsellor held a great big card of 
invitation in his hand, while over him 
stood his wife and daughter—and even the 
gentle and stately Flora was ina flutter— 
and as de Bourmont was ushered in the 
counsellor roared out, in his big, rich 
voice : 

«‘Well, M. de Bourmont, you see my 
womankind all set by the ears over a 
trumpery invitation to the castle."’ 

At this de Bourmont involuntarily 
straightened himself up. Although he 
had managed to bear himself heretofore 
so that his rank and station were only 
suspected, not ascertained, he could not 
conceal the pride of a noble altogether. 

««Sir,’? he said,-with dignity, to the 
counsellor, ‘‘an invitation from one of 
the royal princes of France is no trumpery 
invitation. The Comte d'Artois has re- 
ceived much civility from the gentlemen 
of Edinburgh, and would return it as be- 
comes a prince and a gentleman.”’ 

‘«Good for you!” cried the counsellor, 
jumping up and slapping de Bourmont 
on the back as a butcher slaps a bullock; 
while Flora’s sweet voice echoed, ‘‘ Good 
for you!”’ 

De Bourmont was too much of a gentle- 
man not to know how to take the coun- 
sellor’s hearty commendation. He only 
laughed and rubbed his shoulder. 

But he had great curiosity about the 
invitation. They were strictly confined 
to the nobility and higher gentry of the 
town, and how one got toa rich lawyer 
in the new town puzzled him not a little. 
He looked at the handwriting and he saw 
in an instant that it was Bastien’s. The 
whole thing was revealed in a flash. 
Bastien wanted to bring the Mackenzies 
and Lady Betty Stair together before de 
Bourmont’s eyes and for his discomfiture, 
because never, since the night of Lady 
Betty’s arrival, when Bastien had let the 
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Castle street cat out of the bag, had there 
been good feeling between the two. De 
Bourmont had not only won Bastien’s 
money, but had cut him out with the fair 
sex ; and Bastien was not the fellow to 
miss a chance of getting even. 

De Bourmont said nothing, though, 
but returned the card into Flora’s white 
hand, which he squeezed upon the sly. 
Flora changed color slightly, but her blue 
eyes met his with cool composure. The 
womenkind were plainly bent on going to 
the great ball and the counsellor, at 
heart, felt a secret satisfaction in the in- 
vitation, which was the greater compli- 
ment because so absolutely unsolicited. 
Mistress Mackenzie begged de Bourmont 
to show her how to approach royalty— 
for etiquette was strict at Holyrood and 
no man, woman or child was allowed 
to go out of the presence of the royal 
princes other than backward. De Bour- 
mont, in high good humor, agreed to do 
this. He put the fine old counsellor in a 
huge chair, to represent the Comte d’ Ar- 
tois. 

‘‘And look you, Mr. Mackenzie,’’ he 
said, ‘I would not place any unworthy 
man to represent his royal highness.”’ 

‘‘I appreciate your handsome compli- 
ment, sir,’’ answered the counsellor, with 
dignity. 

Then de Bourmont took Mistress Mac- 
kenzie in hand. She was wonderfully 
quick to learn, and advanced, bowed and 
retreated, with the tail of her gown over 
her arm, so easily, that de Bourmont 
taxed her with having been to court. 

‘‘Not so much as you, perhaps,”’ 
the counsellor, very significantly. 

De Bourmont took no notice of this, 


said 
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which convinced the shrewd Scotchman 
that the Frenchman was a man of posi- 
tion, because a vulgarian would have 
jumped at sucha suggestion with delight. 

But if Mistress Mackenzie was easy to 
teach the graces of society, Flora re- 
quired no teaching at all, and showed 
herself. much more apt at French graces 
than the French language. Waving her 
white hand disdainfully at de Bourmont, 
she said, «I do not need to be taught 
how to approach anybody /”’ 

At that she made her bow so prettily 
and gracefully that de Bourmont cried, 
‘« Bravo!’’ and the old counsellor shouted, 
«« Well done, my girl.’’ 

There was no lesson in the language 
that day, but when de Bourmont was 
leaving Counsellor Mackenzie went with 
him to the door. 

‘‘M. de Bourmont,’’ said he, very posi- 
tively, ‘I am under the impression that 
you know more about royalties than you 
are willing to admit. In short, I charge 
you with being a gentleman.’’ 

For answer, de Bourmont turned his 
pockets, which were quite empty, inside 
out. 

‘‘That does not argue that you are not 
a gentleman,’’ coolly remarked old Mac- 
kenzie; ‘‘on the contrary, your willing- 
ness to show me your poverty confirms 
me in my belief. But if you were the 
man I should take you for, you would 
be fighting for your country in these 
days.”’ 

De Bourmont grew quite pale and 
stood for a moment, with the shaft rank- 
ling in his heart. Then, without another 
word, he went rapidly down the street 
and disappeared from view. : 


(To be continued.) 




















DELAWARE’S ABOLITION OF THE WHIPPING-POST. 








By BIANCA ADAMS MILLER. 


HE approaching abolition of the 
whipping-post by the Delaware 
legislature will align that State with 
modern civilization, and prompts a retro- 
spective glance over the rdle which this 
relic of barbarism has played in history. 
Prior to the nineteenth century the prac- 
tice of punishing criminals by whipping 
was a political institution of great an- 
tiquity. It prevailed in its pristine vigor 
all through the middle ages, as a penalty 
both in the army and navy of all civilized 
nations. It was continued until a very 
few years ago, as an indispensable ex- 
pedient for enforcing discipline among 
common sailors, and the practice survived 





in countries where negro slavery pre- 
vailed, as a necessary preventive of sheep 
and chicken stealing. 

Prior to our Revolution a whipping- 
post stood in Philadelphia at the south- 
east corner of Third and Market streets. 
They were also to be found in most other 
American cities at that time. The pillory 
which usually accompanied the whipping 
of criminals was regarded as a species of 
public entertainment. The rabble evinced 
such pleasure in pelting the culprits with 
eggs, vegetables and clods, that Watson, 
in his historical annals of Philadelphia, 
declares that inasmuch as these punish- 
ments were inflicted only on market days, 
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the price of eggs was then systematically 
higher than common. 

Two centuries ago these punishments 
were frequently accompanied by the bar- 
barity of slitting the nostrils or clipping 
the ears of the worst offenders. After- 
wards the sheriff usually held up the ex- 
cised fragments of the ears to the gaze 
and vociferous applause of the multitude. 
We have no record indicating that nose 
or ear-splitting ever prevailed in Amer- 
ica, but instead thereof, the pitiless pelt- 
ing of the offenders with mud or eggs 
was a universal custom bequeathed to us 
by Old England, and practiced until the 
date of the revolutionary war. 

The penalty of whipping was also a 
salient feature in the blue laws of New 
England, as many miserable Quakers 
abundantly discovered whose zeal had 
improvidently led them into these colo- 
nies. So strong was the prejudice against 
Quakerism that it was punished by the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, while the victims were 
dragged at the rear of a cart from town- 
ship to township. It was also deemed 
the only argument that could be used 
with slaves, or white offenders of the 
lowest class, which could be hoped to 
impress them with a proper sense of their 
transgressions. To simply imprison an 
indolent slave for a larceny was rather 
a reward than a penalty for his crime, 
and left no conscientious reproaches upon 
his torpid nature. 

As the institution of slavery gradually 
passed away and the higher impulses of 
humanity modified the penal codes of the 
world, the practice of whipping gradually 
died away. The belief prevailed, however, 
and exists even in the present day, that 
the baseness and selfishness which actu- 
ates a thief implies that he acts from 
cunning and cold-blooded premeditation 
and is absolutely insensible to the refor- 
matory effect of any other punishment. 
This has become conspicuously recog- 
nized of late years, since prisons of civil- 
ized nations have by better supplies of 
light, heat and ventilation, been rendered 
far more sanitary than formerly. An old- 
time prison used to be a true dungeon, 
and so devoid of all bodily comfort as to 
disgust even a professional criminal. At 
the present time, however, the architectu- 
ral structure and the general administra- 
tion of prisons have ceased to be a deadly 


menace to the health of criminals. They 
are generally as well fed, and actually 
more comfortable, than half of the honest 
laborers outside. Consequently with 
many moralists it has become a question 
whether justice and the dictates of hu- 
manity have not exhibited too much 
lenity toward all classes of convicts. The 
general advancement of civilization in its 
treatment of these classes is thought by 
some to be carried too far, and that 
penalties are losing their intimidating 
force. 

Apart from all other abuses the moral- 
ists argue that the pecuniary tax im- 
posed by thieves upon society is so grave 
that few persons have ever formed an ad- 
equate conception of it. For instance, 
there are fifty-two penitentiaries and over 
seventeen thousand jails in the United 
States, which cost five hundred million 
dollars to build. More than nine hun- 
dred thousand persons were incarcerated 
during the year 1892, whose expense to 
the country was not less than one hun- 
dred million dollars. To this sum must 
be added the expense of locks and keys, 
of bolts and bars, of burglar-alarms, 
watchmen, watch-dogs and what not; 
which would amply suffice to keep the 
whole corps of thieves in luxury and 
indolence at high-priced hotels. 

Learning that the institution of the 
whipping-post, which still survives in the 
State of Delaware, is about to be abol- 
ished, the writer went to New Castle to 
make a personal observation of the prac- 
tice, the better to judge of its exaggerated 
horrors. The most striking badge of an- 
tiquity associated with the subject proved 
to be the court-house near by, with a 
passage-way for wagons running through 
its center, near to which the penalties 
were carried into execution. As shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, there 
was nothing particularly blood-curdling 
in either the appearance of the whipping- 
post and its appliances or in the process 
of whipping itself. The whipping-post 
was a sturdy beam some eighteen feet 
high, encircled by a platform ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, and also 
supporting a pair of cross-bars four or five 
feet higher. The upper cross-bar con- 
tained apertures for the wrists, and was 
contrived so as to rise and fall upon the 
lower, and thus confine the culprits in an 
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immovable position while standing upon 
the platform. 

The criminals who were paraded before 
us were mostly negroes, and the sheriff’s 
bailiff, who administered the castigation, 
seemed exempt from all desire to hurt 
them. It is true that upon the flesh of 
one or two of the white criminals his 
lashes made perceptible marks, although 
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unaccompanied with either laceration or 
bloodshed. Nor was there any outery by 
the recipients, indicative of serious suffer- 
ing. In fact, the whole scene seemed to 
constitute a public show, for the humilia- 
tion of the prisoners, rather than an ex- 
pression of popular vengeance against 
their crimes. 

As an absolute preventive of larceny 
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the whipping-post can scarcely be termed 
a success; although a popular tradition 
pervades the adjoining counties (where 
larcenies are most frequent) that profes- 
sional thieves, after one whipping experi- 
ence in Delaware, usually migrate to 
other states. Its inefficiency as a pun- 
ishment was evidenced by the fact that 
one of the negroes who suffered the appli- 
cation of the cat-o’-nine-tails, when asked 
what he would take to undergo it a sec- 
ond time, mentioned twenty-five cents ! 
The question was put to him in conse- 
quence of the first photograph taken 
being unsatisfactory, and a desire on the 
part of the artist of making another, if it 
were possible to have the performance 
repeated. 

The popular appreciation of these spec- 
tacles relieves the monotony of ordinary 
events at New Castle, much as do the bull 
fights in Spain or the exhibitions of our 
own wandering circuses. That it has a 
fascination for the populace was made 
manifest by the people who gave them- 
selves the trouble to be present when our 
party were there. Their number must 
have been several hundred—men, women 
and children—many of whom appeared 
to have come from a considerable distance 
to witness it, as the presence of many bi- 
cycles mutely testified. 

But these are scenes which belong to 
the past. The world moves, and now a 
great and radical change is about to tran- 
spire. The whipping-post is doomed. 
The public mind has been agitated for 
years, touching its abolition. This feel- 
ing has been increased since the noted 
infidel, Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, was 
booked to deliver a lecture at Dover, some 
years ago. When this engagement came 
to the knowledge of the late Chancellor 
Saulsbury, who regarded Ingersoll’s ut- 
terances as pure blasphemy, liable to 
penalties under the ancient statutes of 
Delaware, he threatened to arrest and 
imprison the lecturer. As soon as this 
threat reached the ears of the great ag- 
nostic, he declined to carry out the pro- 
gram, saying he was unwilling to undergo 
the notoriety of arrest. He vigorously 


denounced Delaware’s whipping-post and 
blue laws as ‘‘twin relics of barbarism ”’ 
an opinion which many of its people now 
entertain, although previously they es- 
teemed whipping preéminently proper 
for wife-beaters and perpetrators of all 
similar brutalities. 

Following upon the denunciation of 
Ingersoll, by a strange coincidence, a 
constitutional convention was convened 
in Delaware for the purpose of modern- 
izing its criminal code and discarding the 
obsolete features of its entire system of 
jurisprudence. Almost at the same time, 
although wholly disconnected with the 
convention, a bill to abolish the whip- 
ping-post altogether was prepared for 
presentation to the legislature by the 
Hon. Samuel Aldrich. _A copy of it was 
shown the writer. 

The bill provides, «‘ That after the pass- 
age of this act, the whipping of criminals 
or the confining of criminals in pillories 
in the State of Delaware shall be unlaw- 
ful; and the whipping-post and pillory 
shall be abolished : provided, that crimi- 
nals already sentenced to be whipped or 
confined in the pillory shall, at their op 
tion, receive either their whipping or 
their said confinement, or, in lieu thereof, 
three months’ imprisonment.”’ 

Having been abandoned in every other 
section of the United States, this act will 
abolish whipping from the jurisprudence 
of America. 

It is impossible to doubt that, with or 
without the whipping-post, larceny will 
continue, and this, whether from local 
development alone, or from pernicious 
importations of larcenous people from 
many other lands. The experiment of 
abolishing whipping has never been sta- 
tistically compared with the subsequent 
conditions. It is impossible, therefore, 
to declare whether there has been a gain 
or loss in crime by the repeal of this 
ancient penalty. Until an accurate sum- 
mary can be produced of the results, we 
can only hope that its abolition is not a 
rash experiment, nor that the action of 
the Delaware legislature has not been a 
mere shot in the dark. 









































By GERTRUDE BAILEY TREDICK 


“HE sun was hiding itself behind the 

long stretch of sand which spread 

in front of us when we looked at our 

watches and found that we were fast ap- 

proaching our destination, an oasis in 
the great Sahara. 

To us, who had never seeti camels out- 
side of zoological gardens or a circus, 
there had been much that was nove! in 
our two days’ journey from Algiers. We 
were especially interested in the stately 
caravans which came swinging along on 
either side of the railroad, laden with 
leather from Morocco colored with the 
dyes of Syria, or with merchandise from 
the mountains of Grand Kabyle, to be de- 
posited, like ourselves, at Biskra. 

Our railway passed through a part of 
Kabyland, the Switzerland of Africa, and 
we had caught glimpses of Kabyl vil- 
lages, looking like nests of birds, placed 
precipitously on the edges of some inac- 
cessible rock, where eagles scream and 
all is desolate; or huddled near enough 
to the railway track for us to catch 
glimpses of mud and thatched houses, 
naked children, women with dashes of 
scarlet and gold about their persons, 
squatting on the ground and milking 
their goats ; and a whitewashed minaret, 
where the marabout, who is all-powerful 
in this Arcadia, calls the people to prayer 
at sunrise, midday and sunset. 

Two hours before we had passed through 
the great rock of El Cantara, known as 


the «Gate of the Desert,’’ and now the 
most interesting part of our journey 
seemed over. Our eves were beginning 
to weary of miles of sand bounded by the 
horizon, with onlv an occasional tent or 
stray camel to enliven the monotony, and 
we sighed with relief when the track 
suddenly curved to the right and the 
plains of undulating sand changed to 
waving palm trees. 

The train stopped with a jerk, and we 
presently found ourselves being pushed 
hither and thither by a motley crowd of 
wild-looking, gesticulating Orientals. 
Instantly a vigorous fight ensued for the 
possession of our six bags, which had 
been seized by twice that many Arabs; 
and when at last, after a liberal scatter- 
ing of sous and something else, we had 
gained possession of our property, we 
feebly took our seats in a very unoriental 
looking hotel omnibus and tried to real- 
ize that we were in Biskra, called by the 
Arabs the «‘ Queen of the Desert.”’ 


“Tis like an ocean, as we stand and view 
The trackless sand in shades of gray and blue. 
Oh, wondrous Biskra! with your palm-tree groves 
Cooled by the rivulets the palm tree loves, 
And spreads her leafy foliage, waving free, 
As passing breezes kiss the stately tree. 
Oh, silent Biskra, when vou tread the way 
Where lofty palm trees, whispering, seem to say : 
Rest from the care, the meanness, the strife 
And all the turmoil of this passing life. 
Rest 'neath my graceful, waving branches tall— 
It is a panacea true for all. 
And I will sing a lullaby for thee 
With niy tall arms I cast about so free.”’ 
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As we descended the staircase of our 
hotel the next morning the first object 
that met our eyes was a tall Arab, dressed 
in pigeon-blue Turkish trousers and a 
brown, knit shirt, finished off by a scar- 
let sash. In addition to this he sported a 
turban with yards of camel hair wound 
around it, and a long burnoose which 
ought to have been white but, as a matter 
of course, was not. This individual ac- 
costed us with, ‘‘ Bon jour, messieurs, 
mesdames ; a votre service, messieurs, 
mesdamies,’’ 

Thereupon he launched forth into 
praises of himself and Allah for several 
moments, from which we gathered that 


francs a day. Consequently, after some 
bargaining, Mohammed consented to be- 
stow his valuable services upon us for 
half price, and we started forth to view 
the town. 

Mohammed was the only Arab we saw 
in Biskra who looked fully awake and 
alive. His eye was bright, his step alert, 
and in many ways we were surprised at 
his intelligence—especially when we saw 
more of his brethren, with their half- 
closed eyes, clear cut, passionate faces 
and lifeless movement, as if Fate was 
coming to meet them, and it was unneces- 
sary for them to hasten a step to find her. 

Mr. Harris says in his book upon Al- 








EN ROUTE TO THE FETE. 


Allah was mighty and that he, Moham- 
med Ali, was an important adjunct ; that 
he had shown the wonders of the desert 
to every one of any note who came to 
Biskra ; that for the small sum of fifteen 
francs a day he would take us under his 
wing and show us everything that was to 
be seen, until our legs refused to follow 
him from fatigue—and all for such «un 
petit prix;’’ that he almost blushed to 
mention it. Whereupon our proprietor 
interfered by remarking, in broken Eng- 
lish that Mohammed Ali was ‘von big 
cheat,’’ like all the other dogs of Arabs, 
and that all he was ever paid was seven 


geria : « Our civilization seems a frivolous 
thing of yesterday when one meets those 
deep-set Arab eyes that look at you as 
Lazarus did at Karshish, as if nothing 
temporal was of moment to those who 
learn in the desert to see life steadily.”’ 
Biskra, ‘‘an island of verdure in a sea 
of desolation,’’ is very picturesque with 
its hundred thousand palim trees stretch- 
ing down to the Sahara. The desert 
spreads itself in every direction, an inter- 
minable sea of dull gray. In contrast to 
the brilliant African sky and bright green 
palms of the oasis it makes the setting 
for a very beautiful picture. The town 
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is surrounded by a ditch and a wall, with 
three gates leading out into the ancient 
villages of El Bahri and El Aischi, now 
in ruins. The gates are known as Bab 
El Mokhara (the gate of the cemetery), 
Bab El Hamman (the gate of the baths), 
and Bab Mouldown (the gate of the ne- 
groes). 

The houses, with the exception of the 
two or three hotels and the «Cercle Mili- 
taire,’’ which is the club house of French 
officers stationed at Biskra, are mostly 
one-story buildings of stucco in the 
French and richer Arab part of the town, 
but of mud and stones in the part inhab- 
ited by the Arabs and the negroes. 

With true American determination to 
see everything, we walked through half 
the town. In the streets were a curious 
medley of white-turbaned Mohammedans, 
dapper-looking French officers and mules 
and camels huddled together while their 
masters loaded them with merchandise. 
Sleepy-looking Arabs cried something 
which sounded like «‘cyran, cyran,’’ as 
they tapped their camels gently with their 
sticks to encourage them to greater speed. 
There were mules which looked as if they 
would break in two under their heavy 
burden. Dancing girls and veiled women 
and caravans were coming and going, 
and aged patriarchs astride of asses, look- 
ing as if any one of them had just stepped 
out of a page in the Old Testament. 

It was an unusually busy time in this 
city of the Orient; for the single event 
which once a year makes a break in the 
everlasting monotony of the great Sahara, 
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an Arab féte, was to take place on the 
following day. Every little while as we 
pursued our way through the streets, 
camels and asses, patriarchs and all, would 
be hurried to one side to make room for 
a caid (or chief), mounted upon an Arab 
horse, a brocaded cloth hanging from 
each side of his high-backed saddle of red 
morocco, and moving in a dignified way 
to weird sounds of Arab music. His 
trousers and vest glittered with tinsel, and 
a burnoose of scarlet camels’ hair denoted 
his rank. Behind him, on camels and 
horses, came the male members of his 
family, with attendants almost as gorge- 
ously apparelled, and last of all the mu- 
sicians making a most unholy noise with 
their heathenish tam-tams and _ fiddles. 
When we inquired of Mohammed where 
these people came from and what they 
came for, he waved his hand towards the 
east and replied that at the time of the 
féte the caids from the different oases 
bring their horses and camels to Biskra 
to enter them in the races and for pur- 
poses of trade. 

We had been told that the best way 
in any town to see the purest and most 
characteristic features of Eastern life was 
to visit the market place. We found this 
true, indeed, when we entered the great 
square and saw no one who in any way 
suggested to us western civilization. 
Scattered here and there among the white 
burnooses, which were thick as locusts, 
were scarlet ones worn by chiefs whose 
tribes had been for centuries the rulers of 
Near us,a young Arab was 


the desert. 
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arranging with a white - bearded sheik 
for an exchange of five goats and ten 
camels for a pretty. daughter. Next to 
them was an old hag who tried to conceal 
her age with bright gauzes and tinsel, 
telling fortunes in melodious sing-song 
Arabic. Camels were being unloaded of 
ivory from the interior of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and a group of Arabs were gestic- 
ulating wildly over the sale of a herd of 
goats that were nibbling unconsciously 
at the few blades of grass which had sur- 
vived the tread of many feet in the busy 
square. Squatted on the ground was a 
group of Moors listening to songs of love 
and war sung in a shrill voice by a hoary 
patriarch of Biskra. ‘The merchants sat 
cross-legged allaroundus. Piled up high 
about them were their wares, which they 
extolled from time to time as their lazi- 
ness permitted. There were stacks of 
cocoanuts, gums, spices, figs and dates 
which must have been very tantalizing to 
the Arabs, for it was near the middle of 
Ramazan, the Moslem Lent, when nothing 
is eaten until after sunset. There were 
also displayed Arab jewelry made by the 
Kabyles, leopard skins, stuffed desert 
lizards, tam-tams, musk and other per- 
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BISKRA, 
fumes, ostrich tips; in short, all the good 
things that flavor of the Orient. 

Before we left an impressive scene 
occurred. Just as the sun was at the 
meridian all the Mohammedans left their 
camels and goats, stopped their squabbles 
and their traffic, and with one accord 
turned to the east and fell upon the ground 
in prayer. For a few seconds absolute 
silence reigned, broken only by the soft 
tread of the goats and an occasional 
shrill cry from a camel. A moment later 
every one had gone back to his customary 
position and the business of the day was 
resumed. 

On our way home we passed through a 
street devoted to the Almee women, who 
were leaning from balconies or sitting 
cross-legged in the middle of the street, 
basking in the sun and lazily talking to 
groups of Arabs. Mohammed pointed out 
somejof them as having been «toa far 
country called Chicago fora great féte.’’ 
We were glad to see some of the perform- 
ers of the Midway Plaisance in their own 
homes, and wondered what these African 
damsels thought of Chicago. That even- 
ing we visited an Arab café to see the 
native dance in which these same Almee, 
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or Ouled Nail, girls excel. 
that these desert sirens are of a distinct 
race, who come to Biskra for a few years 
from the neighboring villages, where they 
dance and lead immoral lives. They are 
thoroughly Eastern in their love for gold 
and all that glitters, literally covering 
themselves with jewelry. Often, they wear 
on their persons a small fortune in the 
shape of gold and silvercoins. After they 
have made money enough to insure a 
comfortable income they return to their 
native villages and marry. By their own 
people they are thought none the less of 
for their few years of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. ‘The sides of the café were 
divided into little shelf-like boxes, one 
above the other, where an Arab can obtain 
a night’s lodging for the sum of ‘dix 
sous.’’ 

It was about nine o'clock when we 
entered. A group of sleepy, sensual look- 
ing Arabs were seated around the tables, 
while in the center of the room three or 
four Almee girls, painted and glistening 
with jewelry, were dancing, or rather 
making the slow, sensuous evolutions of 
the abdomen which compose their dance. 
With dreamy eyes, as if entranced, they 
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We were told swayed slowly backwards and forwards. 


Suddenly the musicians, seated on a dais 
behind the performers, began a faster 
strain. Then still faster until the slow 
movements of the dance changed to a mad 
whirl. Finally, atits height, and entirely 
without warning, the music ceased when 
the bar was but half finished, and motion 
stopped as suddenly as the music. The 
dancers seemed to awake out of their 
trance-like state to life again; it was as 
though they had gone as fast as it was 
possible for anything human to go and 
nothing was left to be done. They glided 
slowly to the Arabs, whose countenances 
had remained immovable from first to 
last, and held up their pretty faces for 
money. On the receipt of a few sous 
placed on their foreheads, noses and 
painted cheeks the dance commenced 
again as suddenly as it had stopped. 

After an hour we had had enough, and 
gladly sought the way back to the hotel. 
In every direction, as we passed through 
the dark and narrow streets, the tinkling 
of tam-tams and the soft tread of feet 
could be heard; evidently «‘tout le monde 
s'amuse a Biskra.”’ 

The hotel was at the extreme edge of 
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the oasis, and the next morning, on look- 
ing from our windows, we were surprised 
to find that we were surrounded by quite 
a settlement of tents, with camels and 
horses. Evidently one of the caids whose 
fantastic entrance into the town we had 
witnessed on the preceding day, had taken 
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visit. Accordingly, escorted by Moham- 
med, we made our way to the largest 
tent, and with true American push, en- 
tered. The ground was covered with 
Oriental rugs, the sides of the tent were 
draped with camels’ hair shawls, and an 
inlaid stool bearing silver coffee cups 
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up his abode within a stone’s throw of 
the balcony. Not being familiar enough 
with the customs of the East to be cog- 
nizant of that great question of etiquette 
in western climes as to whose duty it was 
to call first, we decided not to stand on 
cerenony but to make him an informal 


stood in one corner, while in another, on 
a sort of divan, reclined the great caid 
himself. As we entered he arose languidly, 
naturally much surprised at our intrusion. 
Mohammed favored him with a low bow, 
to which he paid absolutely no attention, 
and we hastened to explain in French that 












we had come all the way 
from America especially to 
see him, which politeness 
# seemed to have a mollify- 
ing effect, for he waved his 
hand as if that was some- 
thing he could quite well 
understand. 

We were 
much im- 
pressed by 
. the appear- 
s ance of this 
son of the 
desert. He 
must have 
been about 
twenty-four 
years old, 
was over six feet in height, and had a 
very handsome face, with a straight nose, 
full red lips, black mustache, beautiful, 
languid black eyes and an intelligent 
forehead which was partly hidden by his 
turban. His trousers and jacket were of 
light blue, embroidered in silver, and his 
burnoose of magenta. He motioned to 
miv father to take his divan, but took no 
notice of us except to favor us with a 
contemptuous stare as he regarded our 
fashionable tailor-made Paris gowns and 
unveiled faces. 

The air of distinction and unusually 
handsome face of this voung chief would 
have attracted considerable attention in 
any drawing-room, even clad in the con- 
ventional evening suit. He had evidently 
a very poor opinion of womankind in 
general, for, when my father told how 
he had brought three ladies with him all 
the way from America, the chief shrugged 
his shoulders. It was evident that his 
opinion of the white-haired sheik whom 
he had, at first, regarded with a sort of 
admiration, had fallen immeasurably, and 
he informed us contemptuously in bad 
French that he knew all about America; 
it was a far off country across many seas. 
Then he seemed to ponder a moment or 
two over something, and finally leveled 
his black eves at the only « radzel"’ (man) 
of the party—evidently to him the one 
person worthy of notice—and asked him 
rather defiantly if America was as large 
as the desert. The answer was met with 
an incredulous shrug of the shoulders and 
shake of the head. 
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We saw that it was useless to pursue 
the subject farther with this handsome 
son of the East, whose ideas of the world 
had been gathered from desert tents or an 
occasional féte at Biskra. Wediscovered 
that he had four wives and many horses; 
the latter he displaved with much pride 
when we came out of the tent. He made 
a low sound, and several full-blooded 
Arabs, who looked as if their pedigrees 
might have been traced to the illustrious 
steed of Mohammed himself, came to him 
and rubbed their noses against his bur- 
noose with low whinnyings of delight. 
Some of his horses took prizes at the 
races that afternoon. 

A few hours later the sand hills back 
of the race course were swarming with 
white burnooses as we took our seats on 
areal American grand-stand. In fact, the 
Arabs were huddled together so thickly 
that the hills seemed positively alive. 
Everyone in Biskra able to walk or to ride 
was present, and hundreds of Arabs en- 
larged the crowd during the afternoon 
by riding in on their camels at full speed, 
with cloths tightly drawn across their 
mouths to protect them from the sands 
of the desert, part of which they had just 
traversed. 

Some of the more distinguished Arabs 
were escorted by their wives in closed 
tents on camels, through the eveholes of 
which they could see the fine riding of 
their lordsand masters. The Almee girls, 
in their finest toggery, were reclining in 
French fiacres, while the grand-stand was 
a curious mixture of eastern and western 
civilization. Englishmen of rank were 
seated next to Moors from Morocco, tour- 
ists and caids, French officers and Ka- 
byles—all jumbled together and all rep- 
resentatives of the same humanity 
brought up in such different surround- 
ings. 

First came the races, in which an Amer- 
ican with American horses won several 
times; an unromantic sight in the desert, 
but very pleasant all the same. Then the 
falconers rode into the field with falcons 
perched upon their saddle-bows, heads 
and shoulders. A hare was let loose and 


after a moment's wait a falconer tossed a 
bird into the air, it immediately pounced 
upon the poor little creature and in a few 
seconds all was over. 

Then came the most interesting part of 
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the féte—a grand parade of the caids and 
their tribes. In front rode the chief of 
the Zibans, one of the most important 
men in Algeria, and the ruler of all the 
country around Biskra. He wore a ma- 
genta burnoose with pale green trousers 
and vest covered with gold embroidery. 
His saddle, with its brocaded satin cloth 
which fell almost to his horse's feet, was 
corgeous to a degree. He was seated on 
a handsome black steed, and behind him 
came his son, a boy of twelve, escorted by 
a black servant of the same age, both 
being mounted on white horses. The son 
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they formed in military line and a sham 
battle took place. The charge was led by 
the little black slave of the caid of the 
Zibans, followed by the musicians of the 
tribe, and we had a chance to see some 
very fine riding. Atthe firing of a gun 
the whole procession tore past in double 
file. The riders, who were standing in 
their stirrups, brandished swords with 
one hand and fired guns with the other, 
all the while giving utterance to their 
wild but musical war cries. 

The horses, in spite of the great speed 
at which they were going, as well as the 











PATRIARCHS OF THE DESERT DISCUSSING 


was clad in blue and silver and the trap- 
pings of his horse were of the same color. 

There were at least forty caids in the 
parade, each more or less magnificent, 
according to his worldly goods and _ posi- 
tion. Among them we saw our acquaint- 
ance of the morning, very handsome and 
and another youthful chief 
adorned with white gloves, who, Moham- 
med informed us, was the son of the Caid 
of Tunis. Each chief had from forty to one 
hundred men in his retinue, so that the 
procession was quite long. 

After they had paraded for some time 
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AN EXCHANGE, 
wild noises about them, were so well 
trained as to keep almost perfect time 
with each other. It was a really wonder- 
ful sight to see them swooping down two 
by two, neck and neck, upon the invisible 
enenly. 

The Arabs seemed to enjoy themselves 
immensely, and sent word that they 
would repeat the charge if it was desired, 
but the French officials decided that they 
had had enough and so the féte was over 
for that day, much to our disappointment. 

In the evening, feeling that we had 
done a good day’s work in sightseeing 
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and had earned a rest, we had settled 
down to take a quiet nap on the balcony, 
when we were startled by wild yells and 
music (if the beating of tam-tams can be 
called music) coming from a distant square 
towards which a crowd of Arabs were 
hurrying. We hurried off also, andina 
few moments were in the thickest of the 
crowd, looking on at a rather gruesome 
sight—the famous dance of the negroes 
called «‘ the dance of death.”’ 

In the center of a group of natives 
holding torches, there were twenty or 
thirty horrible looking negroes, scantily 


ing white drapery, who jumped into the 
circle distorting her body and uttering 
wild shrieks, whereupon the excite- 
ment grew more and more intense. The 
noise which issued from the throats of 
these black devils beggars description. 
Indeed, their horrible faces, standing out 
in relief, by the light of the torches, 
against the darkness, was very unpleas- 
antly suggestive of the lower regions. 

After a while the dancers became ex- 
hausted, moving more slowly to the time 
of the tam-tams. Then, when they had 
recovered breath sufficient for another 
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clad, and distorting their already ugly 
faces as much as possible. With a sav- 
age yell they would leap into the air and 
crack something shaped like a human 
bone with their neighbors on the right ; 
then, with a swift turn of their bodies and 
crouching on the ground, they would 
crack bones with their neighbors on the 
left. Again they would leap into the 
air, repeating their savage yells, and all 
the while keeping perfect time to the 
jingling of the tam-tams and fiddles. 
Finally came a black woman with flow- 


mad dance, they would stop but a moment 
and begin the whole performance again. 
We followed them for quite a distance, 
but, finally, tired out’ and deafened, we 
gave up and permitted them to disappear 
into the blackness of the night. Soon 
their cries died out and all was again 
tranquil. But our vision of the nether 
world made it impossible for us to finish 
our siesta. 

During our stay Mohammed imparted 
a vast amount of useful and useless infor- 
mation to us concerning Biskra and its 
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history. Among other things we were 
told that the correct name of the place is 
Biskara and that Biskra is only a cor- 
ruption of the name. Mohammed seemed 
to think that the general use of this ab- 
breviation was in some way an insult to 
the inhabitants of the place. 

The French have done a great deal for 
Biskra since it fell into their hands in 
1844. Their engineers have made the 


country fertile and generally healthful. 
The irrigation ditches have done won- 
ders in reclaiming the desert land to pro- 
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ductiveness. Years ago the French estab- 
lished an acclimatization garden at Beni- 
Morra, which has been highly successful. 
The surrounding country now yields, 
plentifully, the very best quality of dates, 
and naturally there is a large trade in ex- 
porting them. Iron, lime and saltpetre 
are also found in the neighborhood in 
considerable quantities. The manufac- 
turing industries of Biskra, however, are 
confined almost entirely to the weaving 
of carpets and burnooses, for which there 
is a demand exceeding the supply. 
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By CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE. 


I Kiss thee first, love, as I 


would a queen— 


Kneeling, just touching with my reverent lips 
The quivering sweetness of thy finger-tips. 


And then I kiss 
Of shredded jet, 
Thy beating breast. 


thy hair, where with the sheen 
it falls to 
Then, as a bee first slips 


cool and screen 


In honey-longing round a rose, then dips 
Deep into it, as if there’d never been, 
Nor ever was to be, another flower, 
So I first touch—just touch—my lips to thine; 


Then with deep kisses, 


that are strong to bring 


Thy inmost soul beneath my passion’s power, 
I take possession, make thee mine, all mine. 


My rose thou art! 


My queen, I am thy king! 
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BY FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


13 late Lord Derby once declared 

that the best political speech he 
had ever heard was delivered by a wo- 
man, and Mr. Gladstone, much more re- 
cently, expressed the fear that in a few 
years men would find themselves eclipsed 
on the platform by the oratory of the 
other sex. Lord = - 
Derby’s statement 
may have been 
prompted by feel- 
ings of gallantry, 
and Mr. Gladstone 
evidently spoke 
more in jest than 
earnest; but there 
remains the fact that 
of late years the 
success of women 
as public speakers 
is second to none 
which they have 
obtained in other 
spheres. 

Lord Derby’s com- 
pliment was paid, it 
is believed, to Mrs. 
Fawcett, and this 
lady is certainly to 
be regarded as the 
pioneer of a move- 
ment in which sev- 
eral other names 
have since obtained a distinction equal 
to her own. Mrs. Fawcett doubtless 
gained much from constant associa- 
tion with the public work of her distin- 
guished husband, at whose side she sat— 
in consequence of his blindness—on every 
platform from which his vigorous and 
robust oratory resounded. It was as the 
reader of a paper contributed by Pro- 
fessor Fawcett to the Social Science Con- 
gress of 1869—the vear after his marriage 

that she first lifted her voice in public. 
Her first speech was delivered later in the 
same vear at one of John Stuart Mill’s 
meetings in London in favor of woman 
suffrage. In the opinion of all who heard 
it the speech was an unqualified success, 
but in the House of Commons it was re- 
ferred to as bringing ‘‘disgrace’’ upon 
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Mrs. Fawcett's sex. Some time after, 
when lecturing on the same subject at 
Brighton, which her husband then repre- 
sented in Parliament, Professor Fawcett 
was asked by some of his most influential 
constituents to persuade his wife to give 
up her am speaking, as it was believed 
to be injuring his 
own electoral pros- 
pects. So far from 
doing anything of 
the kind the Profes- 
sor gave his wife all 
the assistance and 
encouragement in 
his power, and to this 
must be attributed 
the courage with 
which Mrs. Fawcett 
continued her work 
on the platform in 
face of public ridicule 
and obloquy, on the 
one hand, and her 
own nervousness and 
diffidence, on the 
other. Some of the 
qualities of his own 
speeches, too, are 
even vet to be dis- 
cerned in those of his 
widow’s—their or- 
derly arrangement, 
concentrated strength and clear enuncia- 
tion. During the last vear or so, however, 
when Mrs. Fawcett has been largely en- 
gaged in putting before the country the 
Unionist view of the Irish question, there 
has been observable a greater development 
ofrhetoric in her speeches. ‘This has given 
them—with her clear if not very power- 
ful voice—an increased charm for popular 
audiences at some cost, perhaps, to their 
argumentative value. 

The force of Mrs. Fawcett’s example 
was soon felt by other fervent advocates 
of the suffrage for the sex and brought 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller and Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke (now Mrs. Russell Cooke) to the 
front. Mrs. Fenwick Miller delivered 
her first speech on woman suffrage in 
1873, when still in her teens, and she has 
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been a familiar figure on the platform 
ever since. On the London School Board, 
of which she was a member from 1876 to 
1885, she had not her superior in debate, 
although at the time of her election she 
was only twenty-two vears old. Even 
earlier than this, she had frequently at- 
tended the old London Dialectical Society, 
where some of the ablest men of the day 
used to engage in political and philosoph- 
ical discussion. To cogent reasoning Mrs. 
Miller adds great charm of manner, a 
pleasant voice and an easy and effective 
gesture. Of late years she has 
rarely spoken on public questions, 
devoting her time rather to 
lectures on literary themes. 
But Mrs. Miller’s 
lectures are not read 
from the manuscript 
—they are full of her 
talent for extempore 
speech, of which she 
sometimes gives 
further proof in a 
few eloquent words 
uttered in response 
to a vote of thanks. 
Those who re- 
member the quiet 
force and graceful 
power of Mrs. Ash- 
ton Dilke’s speeches 
in the woman's suf- 
frage cause, must 
greatly regret that 
since her marriage 
with Mr. Russell 














tive circles ; but although the League has 
been true to its purpose in giving to 
women so large a share of its work and 
organization, no woman speaker, with 
the exception of Miss Meresia Nevill, has 
achieved any especial distinction under 
its auspices. On the other hand, the as- 
sociations which. bore to it the sincerest 
form of flattery have brought forth quite 
an array of speakers more or less gifted 
with eloquence—Lady Sandhurst, Lady 
Carlisle, the Hon. Mrs. Ashley Ponsonby, 
Lady Stevenson, Miss Orme, Mrs. Wyn- 
ford Philipps and Mrs. Charles Mal- 
let. Of this list, the late Lady 
Sandhurst was admittedly préemi- 
nent, and the Women’s Liberal Fed- 
eration has yet to fill the place left 
vacant by her death about five years 
ago. Her ladyship’s ex- 
periences in public speak- 
ing, as she once told them 
to the writer, were full of 
interest. She never opened 
her lips on the platform 
till the winter of 1886, yet 
before her death she 
was acknowledged to 
have the power of 
stirring a large audi- 
ence, which many 
public men might 
envy. Her maiden 
speech was made in 
proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Glad- 
stone, who attended 
the inaugural meet- 





Cooke she has but 
seldom appeared 
upon the platform. Mrs. Cooke's voice is 
of small compass, but before an audience 
it is so excellently «‘pitched”’ and is used 
with such clarion-like effect that every 
word as it comes in soft, measured cadence, 
can be heard. The movement with which 
she was at one time prominently identi- 
fied has obtained other recruits, as Mrs. 
Bamford Slack and Miss Florence Bal- 
garnie, but, clever speakers though they 
are, we miss from their speeches the truly 
womanly eloquence which Mrs. Russell 
Cooke exemplified. 

It might be supposed that the establish- 
ment of the Primrose League in 1886 would 
have brought to light the latent talents 
of more than one fair orator in Conserva- 
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ing of the Maryle- 
bone Women’s Lib- 
eral Association. It was but a few words, 
but they touched the 
heart of the great 
statesman, who, 
in passing out of 
the room, cordially 
shook both her 
hands. It was the 
inspiration of this 
hand-shake which 
gave Lady Sandhurst 
resolution to apply 
herself to the task of 
speaking in support 
of Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish policy. Before 
very long she was 
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MILLER. 
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speaking at four or five meetings a week, 
sometimes holding the close attention of 
an audience for the best part of an hour, 
with the very smallest aid in the shape of 
notes. 

As I have said, the Women’s Liberal 
Association still feel the loss of Lady 
Sandhurst. It was expected at one time 
that Lady Carlisle, with her finely modu- 
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so valuable an auxiliary to the party 
whose cause she espoused. In point of 
activity, the Countess Alice Kearney and 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps are now the lead- 
ing women speakers for the Liberal party. 
The countess speaks at almost every bye- 
election, and from time to time engages 
in what may be described as propaganda 
tours in various parts of the country. 


MRS. FAWCETT. 


lated voice, rich flow of words and wide 
knowledge of politics, would have taken 
her place. But, in addition to these qual- 
ities as a public speaker, Lady Carlisle has 
not that readiness to speak at all times, 
on all public questions, and under pretty 
nearly all imaginable circumstances, 
which rendered the late Lady Sandhurst 





She is not a fluent speaker—in fact, she 
makes use of very full and ample notes— 
but her sweet, musical voice, clear enun- 
ciation, earnest manner and attractive 
personality have given her considerable 
popularity on the platform. She has 
spoken night after night without fa- 
tiguing her voice in the slightest—a fact 
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she attributes to the excellent musical 
training she received asa girl. Countess 
Kearney, who comes of an old Irish fam- 
ily, as her name would indicate, first 
graduated as a speaker on the platform 
of the South Kensington Women’s Lib- 
eral Association. Mrs. Wynford Philipps, 
on the other hand, made her first efforts 
as a member of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, with the friendly 
encouragement of Canon Leigh, now 
Dean of Hereford. Afterward becoming 
the wife of one of the Welsh members of 
parliament, she became more deeply in- 
terested in politics, and was soon wel- 
comed with great warmth on both the 
Liberal and woman suffrage platforms. 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps has great dra- 
matic talent, which, while rather too sug- 
gestive at times of the footlights, gives 
her speeches a force and distinction all 
herown. Although she confesses to the 
most careful preparation, Mrs. Philipps’s 
utterance is quick and never failing—in- 
deed, at times she carries her auditors 
along with a torrent of words full of fine 
feeling and emotion. ‘To the dry fact, the 
soulless statistic such as Mrs. Fawcett or 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller would rejoice in, 
Mrs. Philipps is almost.an entire stranger, 
and her speeches consequently appeal to 





LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 





MRS. BAMFORD SLACK, 


the emotion rather than the thought of 
her auditors. 

As was to be expected, questions of the 
heart rather than the intellect, questions 
of moral and spiritual well-being, have 
been the most effective in leading women 
to undertake the work of the platform. 
But for the temperance movement, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether Lady 
Henry Somerset, for example, would have 
become one of the most widely known 
public speakers of her time. Her lady- 
ship first discovered that she possessed 
the gift of eloquence at temperance meet- 
ings held in the neighborhood of her Her- 
efordshire estate, and it was through the 
British Women's Temperance Association 
that she soon had opportunities of ad- 
dressing gatherings that numbered sev- 
eral thousand. Whether she is address- 
ing five hundred or five thousand Lady 
Somerset is always audible to everyone 
of her audience. Endowed by nature 
with a voice clear and musical, but not at 
all strong, her ladyship acquired, by two 
or three years of constant practice, the 
art of making herself heard without strain 
or apparent effort. She would take her 
maid to a meeting, post her at its farthest 
point, and by signals learn whether or 
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not she was succeeding in filling the hall 
with her voice. This is the secret of 
Lady Somerset's great success on the 
platform, coupled with a rare faculty for 
seizing hold of the strongest points in 
her case and present- 


tendency at times to relapse into mono- 
tone, and that arises, there is little doubt, 
from the frequency with which she occu- 
pies the pulpit in Non-conformist chapels. 

In the course of a few years the list of 
women speakers has 





ing them in vivid 
and graphic speech. 
For eloquence, pure 
and simple, another 
moral reformer, Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, has 
won the highest 
praise from the criti- 
cal lips of the junior 
bar. To those who 
have learned noth- 
ing of the success 
which women have 
achieved on the plat- 
form, a speech by 
Mrs.Ormiston Chant 
comes as a revelation 
of unsuspected pow- 
er, poetic insight and 
dramatic force. Mrs. 
Chant has a musical 
voice, which from 
childhood she learn- 
ed to use to the best 
purpose. Notwith- 
standing the hard 
usage to which she has put it from time to 
time, it has never failed to respond, clear 
and true, to every call which her tireless 
energy has made upon it. As a speaker, 
Mrs. Chant has only one serious fault—a 
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become legion. Ihave 
mentioned, of course, 
but a few of the more 
conspicuous. There 
remains one. name, 
however, which 
stands quite alone. 
Having heard all the 
ladies to whose plat- 
form abilities I have 
endeavored to do jus- 
tice, there remains no 
doubt in my mind but 
that Mrs. Besant has 
the genius of the or- 
ator in a sense and 
to an extent that are 
true of none other. 
Whatever her theme 
and they have been 
so varied as to alien- 
ate in turn the sym- 
pathy of most of us 
—the splendor of her 
voice, the richness of 
her diction, the truth 
of her gesture and expression, in short, the 
strength and amplitude of her equipment 
for appealing to the heart and brain of a 
multitude, were such as to command our 
admiration and wonder. 
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By ADA A. MOSHER. 


THE Marys of the field who sit all day 
With sweet, white faces lifted to His own; 
Rebuked of busy harvests—‘‘ Lo,” they say, : 


“Speak to our sister, 


Lord, we serve alone.” 
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DOES IT EDUCATE, IN THE BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE OF THE TERM? 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HE pursuit of all mankind is happi- 
ness. There is no other basis 
upon which any tenable theory of educa- 
tion for youth may be built, except that 
the training received tends, in the high- 
est degree, toward those conditions of 
mind and body which will best serve to 
bring happiness to the individual edu- 
cated and tothose about him. That, at 
least, is the ideal toward which education 
must move with ever-quickening strides. 
It is worth while, just at the close of 
the nineteenth century, to step aside from 
beaten paths and consider what may be 
worth the student’s attention, as calcu- 
lated to best fit him for his place in the 
world. The decided progress made within 
the quarter which closes the century has 
been due to criticism. Every general dis- 
cussion of the utility of existing method 
has been followed by a progressive move- 
ment. Every college course, as it differs to- 
day from those of the English universities 
of the sixteenth century, marks a contest 
made by some independent mind against 
that conservatism which takes deepest 
root within cloistral walls. It is with 
this thought in mind that the editor of 
the COSMOPOLITAN has undertaken to 
present a series of articles upon the value 
and defects of the education in vogue at 
our great universities. Certainly, dis- 
cussion can do no harm and it ought to 
be productive of wide benefit. 

With a view to arranging the proposed 
series upon the broadest lines, visits were 
made to Yale, the Johns Hopkins, Harvard 
and other leading institutions for mental 
and physical training. President Eliot, 
of Harvard, President Dwight, of Yale, and 
President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins, 


and many noted professors were among 
the number who gave up their valuable 
time to a consideration of the lines upon 
which such a discussion might be ar- 
ranged. Alert in behalf of progress, they 
were free to recognize the necessity of 
moving beyond existing excellence, while 
the weaknesses of the average college 
curriculum were discussed with as little 
of prejudice as might be. One distin- 
guished gentleman, whose name stands 
for the most advanced thought upon 
educational matters, said with entire 
frankness, ‘‘ Unquestionably our system 
is bad. With us, it is not the question 
of the ideal, but of making headway, 
not only against tradition, but against 
the men who are steeped in tradition.’’ 

Proceeding upon the hypothesis that 
all education is intended to bring man 
or woman into a condition of mind 
and body best calculated to produce 
happiness, the papers which will fol- 
low in succeeding numbers of THE Cos- 
MOPOLITAN are in reply to this ques- 
tion: «‘ Does the college education of the 
present day do all that it might to fit 
men or women for every day life and the 
achievement of the greatest good ?’’ 

If a commission made up of men, from 
all classes of useful work, were to be 
brought together to formulate that scheme 
of education best calculated to meet the 
requirements of every-day life, as it will 
be at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, they would probably begin the 
work by tabulating the various branches 
of knowledge, putting first that which 
seems most essential, and next that which 
comes second in value. 

I have tried to imagine myself a mem- 
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ber of such a commission. It would be 
necessary, in the beginning, for each 
to submit his own ideas, however crude. 
The tables presented by the individual 
members would form a basis for discus- 
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sion ; and from the careful comparison of 
these plans would ultimately be worked 
out the report of the commission. I do 
not hesitate, therefore, to present as a nu- 
cleus the following 


SCHEME OF EDUCATION 


DIVIDED INTO NINE GROUPS, IN ORDER OF RELATIVE IMPORTANCE. 











General 
Principles ot 
{ A ms posed course of lectures by experi- 
enced men, both in favor of and against 
Of the each profession, in order that there may 
. na . ; be set forth for them all the advantages. 
ETHICS Professions drawbacks, temptations and opportun- 
7 ae | ities, to the end that each man may 
: select his profession knowingly. 
a Study of weak and strong characters, 
Practical Ambitious men. 
Lessons Useful men, etc 
FIRST +: as | Lives of wise and unwise men of modern 
aug »y times analyzed. 
GROUP— L Study of novels conveying lessons, etc., etc. 
WISDOM. ee J 
alati . Jhat attraction means. 
Relations of ( Selecting a wife. 
the Sexes | Courtship. 
I Conditions of married happiness. 
JOVE. 
Relations with Good feeling necessary to place in society. 
me >-Me Organized bodies, as trades’ unions, etc. 
Fellow-Men Business relations, etc., etc. 
. P Law. 
BUSINESS ( Difference Between Right and Mercantile Pursuits. 
j n= : y . : alism. 
PRINCIPLES. ; Wrong Trading—What Consti- Soocmtiecburteng. 
| tutes Legitimate Business in fransportation, 
L Etc., Etc. 
PuysIoL- ( Animal. 
OGY. | Vegetable. 
? General principles of, as applied to every-day life. 
PHENOM- 7 7 
wns oo com; Recognition of inherited tendencies. 
SECOND Pr Shee “) Control over self ; cultivation of temper, etc. 
GROUP-— ~ "| Just estimates of our own abilities. 
LIFE. ‘ . 
Prevention of disease. 
’ | Treatment of disease. 
SCIENCE OF } Exercise, compulsory. 
| HEALTH. | Athletics, wise and unwise. 
| Food. 
MATHEMATICS 
THIRD 
GROUP— {| MECHANICS. 
SCIENCE. | 


CHEMISTRY. 











FOURTH 
GROUP— 
LANGUAGES 


FIFTH 

GROUP— | 
ACCOMPLISH- 

MENTS. 


SIXTH 
GROUP— 
BUSINESS 
PREPARA- 
TION. 





SEVENTH 
GROUP-— 
CITIZENSHIP 


EIGHTH 
GROUP— 
THE ARTS. 


NINTH 
GROUP-— ( 
MANUAL | 
TRAINING. ‘ 
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Complete course in English literature, em- 
bracing a full knowledge, not only of the 
classics, but of best authors of the day. 

Ist. ENGLISH Style.—A course beginning with letter writ- 
ing and extending to nan od practice in 
{ all forms of writing likely to be useful.* 
TP Te Sufficiently thorough to open up the litera- 
2d. FRENCH ; ture of the language. 
— : Sufficiently thorough to open up the litera- 
3d. GERMAN ; ture of the language. 

Going beyond the rudimentary only in the 

( cases of students whose abilities enable 

4th. DEAD LANGUAGES / them to carry Greek and Latin in addition 
\ to thoroughly mastering the more impor- 
{ tant French and German. 

Ist. Voice CULTURE. 

2d. CONVERSATION. 

3d. CHARM OF MANNER. 

4th. Mrmory CULTURE. 

5th. How To WALK. 


(In manufacturing. 
| In government. 

{ In transportation. 

| In store-keeping. 
(In newspapers, etc. 


ist.—Study of (1st.—General principles of. 
organization. | 2d.—Best examples of. 


2d.—The keeping of accounts. 
3d.—The filing of papers. 
4th.—General ideas of legal responsbility. 


1st.—Duties of a citizen of a republic. 
2d.—Practical exercises of citizenship. 
3d.—Dependence of citizen upon good government. 
4th.—Studies of other forms of government. 
5th.—History. 

6th.—Political geography. 


1st.—General knowledge of mechanical arts. 


Drawing. 
2d.—The fine arts. ) 
( Music. 


) Rudimentary, except when talent is 
" shown. 


Useful forms of. 


* The editor of a magazine to which from twelve to fourteen thousand manuscripts are submitted each 
year, has an opportunity to appreciate the training which the average college man receives in his own lan- 


guage. 


It is freely confesse 


by the professors in charge at the leading universities that they cannot 


obtain for their young men sufficient time from other studies todo justice to English. Yet nearly every 
graduate has occasion to suffer both mortification and loss during his life because of the deficiencies thus 


caused 


May I commend to college professors the example of Flaubert, who required of de Maupassant 


that he should write and rewrite a single short story one hundred times before final approval. 
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It is the theory of the existing system 
of education that the most important 
knowledge required for a man’s life will 
come to him after graduation if he has 
had at school a sufficiently vigorous 
training in Greek. But it must be con- 
fessed that observation of life does not 
confirm this theory. A young man goes 
out from college well fitted to reason 
about many intricate problems ; but, asa 
rule, it would have been of greater value 
to him to have had those problems stated 
to him while in college. 

There are some things that a young 
man is liable to do shortly after gradua- 
tion. One is to choose a profession, and 
the other is to ‘choose a wife. Either 
of these things, done with imperfect 
knowledge, is sufficient to wreck his 
life. 

Take for instance the selection of a pro- 
fession. Upon a wise choice depends not 
only agreeable duty but the measure of 
success. It is quite true that, at the pres- 
ent time, there is no course in any of the 
leading colleges which in any adequate 
way provides for the young man’s proper 
equipment in this direction. On the con- 
trary, he, as a rule, permits his fancy to 
run wild regarding his proper sphere in 
life. He ‘‘takes a fancy "’ tobe a lawyer. 
He had an uncle whom he greatly ad- 
mired ; he was a lawyer. He « feels it in 
his bones,’’ as one young man said to mie 
at the Johns Hopkins, that he should 
be a doctor. Or perhaps he thinks it an 
easy sort of a profession where, scientific 
progress after graduation is not too 
closely inquired into. Or perhaps the 
good mother has an ambition that her 
son should be a clergyman. 

Apologists for the failure to instruct the 
youth in that which so vitally concerns 
his future happiness will say that the 
undergraduate has many opportunities 
for acquiring information regarding 
the professions, and that after leaving 
the college he may give himself up to 
exhaustive inquiry. But we must take 
the average experience as our guide. 
The graduate does not go systematically 
to work to post himself regarding the 
professions, and in nine cases out of ten 
he selects his life work as most men se- 
lect a house and lot, because it is the 
best of which he happens to know. 

As a rule, he has only the opportuni- 
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ties which special prejudice may afford 
and no more. His mind is determined 
by hearing one-sided pleas, so that long 
before graduation a decision is made 
which but too often is freighted with the 
direst consequences. 

Knowing that during college term the 
average youth selects his career and that 
upon a wise choice depends the after-life 
of the man, it would seem that too much 
time could scarcely be given to this most 
important matter. Should he not be 
compelled to hear lectures by at least two 
fair-minded men upon each of the profes- 
sions and upon the various kinds of busi- 
ness life—one arguing in favor of and the 
other against—so that all sides shall be 
presented? It will not do to say that 
there is not time in a four-vears’ course 
for such work. Time must be found by 
throwing overboard other studies. The 
educational motto for the twentieth cen- 
tury must be 

TIME FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT STUD- 
IES ; OMIT THE LEAST IMPORTANT. 

What is being done in our colleges to- 
day to form the young man’s ideals of 
character? ‘Plutarch’s Lives’’ is about 
as near as we come toa course of train- 
ing along practical lines. ,But the 
glimpses we catch of human nature in 
these long-distance sketches are as little 
available for forming a modern life as 
may be. We have, in the history of our: 
own times, material that is so rich in 
moral, that it will serve as a guide for 
the dullest intellect. What is failure in 
its truest aspect? What is the success 
that is failure, in spite of millions gained? 
This is the knowledge that can be used, 
as a guiding oar, when in the whirlpool 
of real life the frail boat on which we are 
embarked is roughly tossed over foaming 
waters. 

Besides the choice of profession, which 
a young man makes immediately upon 
leaving college, there is that other choice 
which is but too often made with equal 
haste, and which exercises an even 
greater influence upon his future happi- 
ness. The partnership of matrimony 
carries with it possibilities of life-long 
happiness, or the opportunities of a hell 
upon earth. Largely, it is a question of 
temperament, of previous environment 
and of inherited tendencies. Beyond 
these things must be taken into consid- 
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eration certain physical and psychical 
phenomena. I do not mean, of course, 
that any lectures, however wise, will en- 
able a man to exercise dispassionate rea- 
son in choosing a wife. But I have no 
question that they would so far guide 
him that the present large percentage of 
unhappy marriages would be materially 
decreased. 

A striking commentary of the methods 
in vogue was afforded recently by the 
experiences of a young man who, presum- 
ably, had the advantages of all that the 
existing system could accomplish. The 
son of a man many times a millionaire, 
he was sent to one of the leading univer- 
sities, after a careful preparation under 
the best auspices. Probably a total of 
twelve or fourteen years was consumed 
in school and college education. Nothing 
that money could secure was omitted. 
The father’s guardianship was careful and 
wise so that neither extravagance nor 
idleness interfered with securing the best 
results. 

Finally the youth received his degree 
and was dispatched into the world to per- 
form the duties of a station important by 
reason of the large fortune at his com- 
mand. Thrown into general society he 
found himself amply supplied with knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin tongues, which 
is, in its way, an equipment betokening 
much admirable training. But in those 
large problems of life which were to con- 
cern his immediate future, he was a mere 
child. There had been no course at college 
which gave even the most inadequate idea 
of the strange phenomena which are con- 
stantly being produced in the human 
heart. Courtship, the affect of inherited 
tendencies upon character, the qualities 
calculated to produce happy marital 
union, the simplest laws of psychology— 
all these things were as if written in an 
unknown tongue. 

His education has been conducted upon 
the theory that all this would come in 
that post-graduate course which is popu- 
larly described as ‘‘having one’s eye 
teeth cut.’”’ But very often it happens 
that serious steps are taken before there 
is time for post-graduate study of this de- 
scription. And so it happened in this 
case. A marriage was contracted under 
conditions calculated to almost certainly 
bring about disaster in the one affair most 
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important of all to human happiness. Yet 
a dozen carefully prepared lectures by a 
fairly wise man would have given such 
an insight into the affairs of the existence 
of men and women that a blunder of this 
description would have been an improba- 
bility. 

The relations of father and son came 
into the discussion prior to the marriage. 
Uneducated regarding the duties which a 
grateful son owes to parents who have 
sacrificed much for his sake, there was 
developed a friction which brought mis- 
ery to the father sufficient to destroy 
health and bring him to death’s door. 

Then came another development. The 
course at college which taught the science 
of health, enforced by physical train- 
ing, had been crude and insufficient. 
His knowledge of methods of bodily pres- 
ervation was too slight and imperfect to 
enable him to meet the extraordinary de- 
mands made by serious troubles of the 
mind. Of what avail was the mental 
training which had been so long pursued 
in order that his faculties might be de- 
veloped, if those faculties were paralyzed 
by ignorance of the most essential data 
regarding the common thing, of everyday 
life ? 

In the course of time the young man 
would undoubtedly have acquired this 
knowledge. But unfortunately for the 
practical outcome, it was the equipment 
which, as it happened, was needed above 
all others, immediately after his depart- 
ure from college. Perhaps it is too 
strong to say that the failure to provide 
such equipment is almost as if a recruit 
were to be sent into battle, minus sword 
or gun, with the idea that he could best 
learn the use of arms by seeing how his 
enemies managed them. 

The reply to the criticism here made 
is, as I am well aware, that the imparting 
of such knowledge belongs to the 
parent and that the father and mother 
should see to it. But unfortunately fa- 
thers and mothers are, ordinarily, not 
trained teachers. They are commonly 
incapable of giving such instruction and 
even those who are capable, ordinarily 
neglect their duties in this respect. 

My examination of the methods in 
vogue in educational institutions has 
brought me to the belief that the most 
lamentable gaps in existing systems arise 
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from this false hypothesis, that some- 
where in previous or in subsequent con- 
ditions, important omissions have been, or 
will be in due time, made good. The 
actual facts should be confronted fairly 
and squarely, and college education 
should be provided upon a basis of, not 
what ought to have been taught, but what 
has been taught, in the case of the aver- 
age young man; and not what the 
graduate may with effort acquire in the 
world, but what he actually needs for the 
immediate battle of life, and yet, in the 
majority of instances, only obtains when 
too old to avail himself of. 

Let me give an instance of obscure and 
little valued accomplishment which, nev- 
ertheless, may be one of the most impor- 
tant factors in a successful career. Voice 
culture is so little esteemed that nowhere 
is it mentioned on the pages of any col- 
lege curriculum. Yet you and I know 
that the average man of our acquaintance 
is handicapped by his voice. It rasps 
and distresses you. On the contrary, a 
soft, well-modulated, pleasing voice is 
almost a fortune to any man or woman. 
In a woman it is a constant charm. 
Given to a man, it opens an easy path to 
the esteem of his fellow men and makes 
the most difficult business negotiations 
simple. Time and again I have witnessed 
the spectacle—at a meeting of a board of 
directors, for instance—of the man of soft 
and pleasing voice prevailing over his 
neighbor of higher intellectual parts. 
Who ever heard of either school or college 
training commensurate with the practical 
importance of this matter? The college 
course is founded upon the supposition 
that the student has had his voice trained 
in the preparatory school, and the pre- 
paratory school course is based upon the 
idea that the parents have attended to 
it; or, at most, the voice is subjected to 
some trivial or even ridiculous exercises. 
Yet half an hour a day, from earliest 
childhood to senior graduation, would 
not be incommensurate with the part 
which such training would have upon the 
happiness of after living. 

In the arrangement of the table here 
given it will be observed that it is intend- 
ed to cover both school and college work 
and that the groups are arranged in the 
order of relative importance. It does not 


follow that the last group may not be 
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the first to be taken up by the youth. But 
the intention is that the arrangement 
shall cover all that is most important in 
a liberal education. Having distinctly 
in mind what constitutes such an educa- 
tion, it is possible to calculate the number 
of hours available, and the average capa- 
city ; and then assign studies solely with 
reference to that which may be accom- 
plished in the allotted time, keeping the 
most important groups constantly in 
mniind as the necessities of education, and 
giving only so much of the least impor- 
tant as the time at disposal will permit. 

In apology for the grouping, it may be 
argued that life itself is of little value 
without wisdom; but that having wisdom, 
the next step is to preserve life. The col- 
lege courses make rather a pretence of 
teaching the important facts connected 
with the preservation of life, than practi- 
cal accomplishment. The supposition is 
rather on this order—that doctors are 
graduated in order to fight disease. 

But the man who must depend upon 
the advice of his physician to teach him 
the leading facts regarding the preserva- 
tion of his body, is one likely to have had 
his constitution seriously impaired before 
he reaches the doctor's care. 

Physical exercise is just as much re- 
quired for the senior as for the freshman ; 
and, above all things, the weakly of body 
should be required to build themselves up 
into health. President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, was kind enough to take me to his 
splendidly equipped gymnasium to prove 
to me the excellence of the physical train- 
ing. I spent half an hour under this 
distinguished guidance in admiring the 
system and the facilities for training. 
But the young men present numbered 
but a few hundred, and nine-tenths of 
them were athletes of splendid physical 
proportions and already developed mus- 
cles. As we walked back to the President’s 
offices we met dozens of young men hur- 
rying back to their rooms, who were not 
well developed and who looked pale and 
sickly. These were the men who should 
have been in the gymnasium. ut they 
were not athletes and took no pleasure 
in measuring their hollow chests and 
puny arms alongside their more favored 
brothers. Therefore I make the argu- 
ment that daily physical training must 
be a compulsory feature of college life ; 
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otherwise those who stand most in need 
of its benefits will not bereached. Against 
the few hundred athletes at work in the 
Harvard gymnasium there were nearly 
three thousand absent ones whose physi- 
cal training was of the slightest, because 
such training is optional. 

Besides exercise of the muscles, there is 
much that can be taught toa young man 
or woman that will count for his or her 
happiness and the pleasure of those about 
them. Health may bepreserve1 and the 
advances of disease repelled by following 
the simplest rules. The average men and 
women have never had such instruction 
as would enable them to check the first 
indications of approaching illness. Usu- 
ally, when the doctor arrives, the symp- 
toms which could have been easily eradi- 
cated at the earliest stages, have become 
serious. How to breathe seems a matter 
that requires no teaching; yet not one 
person in a thousand understands this 
first mechanical effort of the body. And 
not one man or woman in five hundred 
knows how to walk. 

Our own prosperity and our children’s 
children’s happiness depends upon an in- 
telligent exercise of citizenship. A repub- 
lic composed of unreasoning men and 
women must fall. A republic guided by 
persons of high intelligence will not only 
reward its citizens, but stand out as a 
guide to distressed peoples. What more 
important, then, than that the college 
graduate should carry into the world a 
thorough understanding of his govern- 
ment and of the practical duties of cit- 
izenship? 

Thirty-seven years ago Herbert Spencer 
wrote his arraignment of the educational 
system of the day. At the close of the cen- 
tury, we find that his seemingly unanswer- 
able logic has produced but little effect 
upon those whom it was intended to influ- 
ence. Isit not morethan strange that while 
Spencer’s psychological, sociological and 
biological work should have been received 
with such profound respect in the uni- 
versities of the world, his theory of edu- 
cation should have been treated with such 
marked contempt? 

Are we, after all, but little more than 
the Orinoco savage whom he describes as 
appearing in public unclothed without em- 
barrassment, but deeply respectful of the 
custom which requires the body to be 


gaudily decorated with paint of many 
hues? 

Speaking of the condition of education 
in his chapter on «« What Knowledge is 
of the Most Worth?” Spencer wrote: 
«Among mental as among bodily ac- 
quisitions, the ornamental comes before 
the useful. Not only in times past, but 
almost as much in our own era, that 
knowledge which conduces to personal 
well-being has been postponed to that 
which brings applause. In the Greek 
schools, music, poetry, rhetoric and a 
philosophy, which, until Socrates taught, 
had but little bearing upon action, were 
the dominent subjects ; while knowledge 
aiding the arts of life had a very subordi- 
nate place. And in our own universities 
and schools at the present moment the 
like antithesis holds. We are guilty of 
something like a platitude when we say 
that throughout his after-career a boy, in 
nine cases out of ten, applies his Latin and 
Greek to no practical purposes. The re- 
mark is trite that in his shop, or his of- 
fice, in managing his estate or his family, 
in playing his part as director of a bank 
or a railway, he is very little aided by 
this knowledge he took so many years to 
acquire—so little, that generally the 
greater part of it drops out of his memory ; 
and if he occasionally vents a Latin quo- 
tation, or alludes to some Greek myth, it 
is less to throw light on the topic in hand 
than for the sake of effect. If we inquire 
what is the real motive for giving boys a 
classical education, we find it is simply in 
conformity to public opinion. Men dress 
their children’s minds as they do their 
bodies, in the prevailing fashion. As the 
Orinoco Indian puts on his paint before 
leaving his hut, not with a view to any 
direct benefit, but because he would be 
ashamed to be seen without it; so, a 
boy’s drilling in Latin and Greek is in- 
sisted on, not because of their intrinsic 
value, but that he may not be disgraced 
by being found ignorant of them—that he 
may have ‘the education of a gentle- 
man ’'—the badge marking a certain so- 
cial position, and bringing a consequent 
pet.” * F F 

‘And that it is which determines the 
character of our education. Not what 
knowledge is of ‘the most real worth, is 
the consideration ; but what will bring 
most applause, honor, respect—what will 
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most conduce to social position and in- 
fluence—what will be most imposing. As 
throughout life, not what we are, but 
what we shall be thought is the question, 
so in education, the question is, not the 
intrinsic value of knowledge, so much as 
intrinsic effects on others. And this 
being our dominant idea, direct utility is 
scarcely more regarded than by the bar- 
barian when filing his teeth and staining 
his nails.” * * © 
‘Men read books on this topic, and at- 
tend lectures on that; decide that their chil- 
dren shall be instructed in these branches 
of knowledge, and shall not be instructed 
in those; and all under the guidance of 
mere custom, or liking, or prejudice; 
without even considering the enormous 
importance of determining in some ra- 
tional way what things are really most 
worth learning. It is true that in all 
circles we have occasional remarks on the 
importance of this or the other order of 
information. But whether the degree of 
its importance justifies the expenditure 
of the time needed to acquire it; and 
whether there are not things of more im- 
portance to which the time might be better 
devoted; are queries which, if raised at 
all, are disposed of quite summarily, ac- 
cording to personal predilections.’’ * * * 
‘‘Had we time to master all subjects 
we need not be particular. To quote the 
old song : 
‘ Could a man be secure 
That his days would endure 
As of old, for a thousand long years, 
What things might he know ! 
What deeds might he do! 
And all without hurry or care.’ 
«But we who have but ‘span -long 
lives’ must ever bear in mind our limited 
time for acquisition. And remembering 
how narrowly this time is limited, not 
only by the shortness of life, but also 
still more by the business of life, we 
ought to be especially solicitous to em- 
ploy what time we have to the greatest 
advantage. Before devoting years to 
some subject which fashion or fancy sug- 
gests, it is surely wise to weigh with 
great care the worth of the results, as 
compared with the worth of various alter- 
native results which the same years might 
bring if otherwise employed.’”” * * * 
‘‘In education, then, this is the ques- 
tion of questions, which it is high time 
we discussed in some methodic way. 
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The first in importance, though the last 
to be considered, is the problem—how to 
decide among the conflicting claims of 
various subjects on our attention. Before 
there can be a vational curriculum, we 
must settle which things tt most concerns 
us to know; or, to use a word of Bacon’s, 
now unfortunately obsolete—we must de- 
termine the relative values of knowl- 
aa FF 

‘«How to live?—that is the essential 
question for us. Not how to live in the 
mere material sense only, but in the 
widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is— 
the right ruling of conduct in all direc- 
tions under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body; in what way to 
treat the mind ; in what way to manage 
our affairs; in what way to bring up a 
family ; in what way to behave as a citi- 
zen; in what way to utilize all those 
sources of happiness which Nature 
supplies— how to use all our faculties 
to the greatest advantage of ourselves 
and others—how to live completely. And 
this, being the great thing needful for us 
to learn, is, by consequence, the great 
thing which education has toteach. To 
prepare us for complete living is the func- 
tion which education has to discharge ; 
and the only rational mode of judging of 
any educational course is, to judge in 
what degree it discharges such function.”’ 

Is Spencer as clear a thinker on the sub- 
ject of education as upon other matters, 


wherein his philosophy carries weight? 


Then why for nearly forty years should his 
words be brushed aside as of no moment? 
Or is it possible that there are those who 
think that the educational system of to- 
day conforms in any degree to Spencer’s 
philosophy? 

But enough has been said in the way of 
criticism to introduce the more serious 
discussion which will follow in subse- 
quent numbers of THE COSMOPOLITAN 
from the pens of men better able to view 
the problems involved, from the stand- 
point of practical experience. As was 
said in the beginning, the closing hours 
of the nineteenth century is an appro- 
priate time to look back upon the pro- 
gress of a hundred years and ask our- 
selves : 

Ts this education the best we can offer 
to the youth of the twentieth century ? 














HE Month in England.—Literature and Art meet in the 
Watts Exhibition, in the New Gallery, for in a prefatory note contrib- 
uted to the catalogue by the illustrious artist himself, we are told that 
the object of much of his work has been « to suggest, in the language 
of art, modern thought in things ethical and spiritual.’’ The results 
are not encouraging. Thought can only be expressed in painting by 
means of allegories, and, the moment the thought is subtler than a 

«‘Punch’”’ cartoon, the spectator’s struggle to understand it destroys the unity of 

the art-impression. Even a political cartoon has often to be eked out by legends 

underneath. But if it is argued that great artists have always expressed their age, 
and that, as the artists of the Renaissance painted their conceptions of Christianity, 
so our artists must express ‘modern thought,’’ the reply is that the painters of 

Christian story were dealing with popular figures and ideas universally understood, 

whereas Mr. G. F. Watts deals with his own individual conceptions, or, at least, 

with his own interpretation of the drift of «« modern thought.’’ The thought of a 

painter should be implicit in his subjects and style, not paraphrased in paint. It is 

in this sense that Manet, Monet, Degas, Raffaelli and Whistler stand for modern 
thought in painting. The meaning Mr. Watts strives after might, however, be ig- 
nored, were these intellectual pictures good as art. But the bulk of them are not to 
be compared with his purely pictorial work. I do not know if posterity will rank 

Mr. Watts with the masters. His product recalls them in prolificness and ambition 

—his canvases almost reach two hundred—and in an age of pigmies he may well 

seem a giant, especially in view of his lofty spirituality and his unbending uncom- 

mercialism. If he strikes no great new personal note as a painter, he strikes the 
great old personal note asa man. And there is much in his work that the world 

‘‘will not willingly let die,’? even apart from the portraits in which he has the aid 

of his sitters’ immortality. I do not think, indeed, he is greatest in his portraits— 

his charming touch lends an air of weakness to faces that should be rugged and 
virile ; though he succeeds, curiously enough, in giving more strength to Walter 

Crane’s face than to Carlyle’s. If I were allowed to carry away my own choice from 

the New Gallery, I should take «: Hope,”’ «‘ The Spirit of the Universe,’’ «+ Psyche,”’ 

‘«Miss Mary Cassavetti,’’ the painter’s own portrait at the age of seventeen (full of 

Shelley-like idealism), «« Prayer,’’ «‘Uldra,’’ ««Mrs. Ellice of Invergarry,’’ «‘ Miss 

Rachel Gurney,’’ ‘George Meredith,’ the Tennyson portraits, and even, despite 

their popularity, «‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ and «‘ Love and Death.’’ The rest might 

go to the nation; as the artist desires. 
In the book-world nothing exceeds in interest or value the remarkable «« Log of 

a Naturalist in West Africa,’ by Miss Mary Kingsley, surely the bravest and most 

modest explorer Africa has ever known. To go at all to this fatal land of fever and 

malodor is already an achievement; to travel absolutely alone, as she not infre- 
quently did, through forests inhabited solely by wild beasts and cannibais, is to 
break every record ; while to omit your most dangerous and dramatic episodes, as to 
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my knowledge the authoress has done, is to shame all your Stanleys and Nansens. 
It is not for nothing that she is a niece of Charles Kingsley. Her original interest 
was scientific search for fishes ; but she seems to have added to it a philosophic in- 
terest in savage ideas, particularly in the matter of fetishes and totems and ju-jus— 
native gods whose name she derives from the French «joujou,’’ a toy. Miss Kings- 
ley finds the cannibal mind—she hints more than she tells as to its darker side and 
the futility of the missionaries—unexpectedly complex and even metaphysical. 
There is an all-powerful First Cause, but having once launched the world npon 
its career, he left it to the secondary spirits who have to be propitiated—which 
transfigures our old notions of the heathen worship of ‘storks and stones.”’ To the 
African the forest is not lonely but peopled by a million beings in touch with him- 
self. This is not the only direction in which Miss Kingsley’s investigations will be 
of use to anthropologists. ‘‘The survival of the fittest’’ has, as it were, guaranteed 
the accuracy of her comprehension of savage conceptions; for, again and again, had 
she not known the right charm-word to say or the exact spot of the village on which 
to stand, she would have been killed and eaten. But even for the unscientific this 
‘‘Log’’ makes delightful reading. It is the panorama of that deadly but fascinating 
West Coast reflected in the mind of a cultured modern who has vindicated not only 
the bravery but the sense of humor of her sex. There are few travel-records in the 
world so illumined throughout by fun and high spirits, so simple, so unassuming. 
In contradistinction to most of our young men who shrink from big canvases, 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts has displayed creditable ambition in «‘ Lying Prophets,’’ which 
takes-Newlyn with its school of artists and its crude Methodist sect of ‘‘ Luke Gos- 
pelers ’’ as the background for the old story of seduction of village maiden by town 
voué. Both Joan and John Barron are, however, original creations. ‘Faust up to 
date’’ is the young painter whose creed is art for art’s sake, and ‘Marguerite is his 
model. There is some very clever dialogue and there is a beautiful passage about 
Nature's indifference and impartiality to all her children. Two American books have 
attracted my admiration—*: The Joy of Life,’’ a novel by Emma Wolf, which is not 
only remarkably virile, incisive and thoughtful, but full of the promise of still 
tiner things to come; and «‘ The Sense of Beauty’’ by George Santayana, of Har- 
vard College, whose ‘‘ outlines of aesthetic theory ’’ are too important to be treated at 
the fag-end of an article. The subject cuts deeply into philosophy, psychology, 
sociology and religion, and Mr. Santayana’s acute analysis and judicial selection of 
ideas make his book a storehouse of concentrated wisdom, though not all of it be his 
own, I. ZANGWILL. 


© HERO of To-Day.—We are accustomed to thinking of the 
heroes of the classic ages as of finer clay than the present mold of 
men. There were, for instance, those young Greeks who went to the 
pass of Thermopyle to die. And yet, when one recalls the circum- 
stances, they were young men backed up by the laudations of their 
country. The great men of the nation encouraged them. Wives and 
3% sweethearts said ‘*Go.’’ They marched away in triumph, touching 
elbows in magnetic thrill and filled with the confidence of unanimous public senti- 
ment. Under such circumstances, who would not go forth to die, that those he 
loved might be saved from the hands of barbarians? 

I have just been attending the funeral services over one of these modern heroes, 
and as I watched the coffin borne up the aisle, amidst grief and tears, I could not 
help reflecting that it is not probable that those who defended Thermopyle had occa- 
sion for that degree of courage which the environment of modern life sometimes de- 
mands. The death of William P. St. John brings up the story of such heroic resolution 
as has seldom been surpassed in the political history of any country. One sunshiny 
day in early spring of last year I received a telegram saying that Mr. St. John, whom 
I then knew only as the president of one of the more important New York banks, 
would come upto Irvington by a noon train. When he arrived, an hour later, I 
found a handsome man, of delicately molded features, erect, almost soldierly, bear- 
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ing and pleasant manners. It required but a few minutes’ talk to discover that he 
had warmly at heart the unfortunate conditions under which his country was then 
laboring. ‘There can be no prosperity without a money system based upon the 
interests of the entire nation,’’ was his declaration. He believed that a crisis was 
approaching and that the time had arrived for him to raise his voice against what he 
regarded as fallacies, if he were to be permitted to retain his own self-respect. All 
his associates in social, religious or business life were of one way of thinking ; and 
that way was opposed to his. They were outspoken in their denunciation of views 
similar to those which he held. Any public action upon his part would, he felt, be 
followed, by the unsparing denunciation and contempt of those who had been his 
friends. 

He was, in a measure, dependent upon the large salary which he received as 
president of a bank whose deposits had grown, under his wise administration, from 
two to nearly ten millions of dollars. He was confronted with a situation. He he- 
lieved that certain things were important for his country—a belief founded upon long 
and careful study. Should he speak out? Should he declare his principles and 
sacrifice friends and fortune ; or should he recognize the tremendous force of the cur- 
rent of public opinion and say, as so many others did at this time, that it was hope- 
less to try to stem it and that he had better go along, attending to his own every-day 
business, and let professional politicians do the talking ? 

Never did a man comprehend more clearly the personal dangers which would 
beset a policy of straightforward declaration of principles. Perhaps no other man 
in the country understood so well as he how all-powerful and far-reaching were the 
friends whom such a course would antagonize. 

He talked the matter over with mein a modest, clear-sighted way that drew me 
to him and excited my deepest admiration. He seemed to be sitting upon a coffin and 
looking into an open grave. Mr. St. John did not seem to have theslightest doubt 
about what was required of him, nor of the final outcome to himself. His decision 
was a source of great strength to the party he espoused. It would be difficult to 
estimate at its full weight the influence which his example produced. It not only 
encouraged others who feared personal injury to their financial connections, but 
carried conviction to many wavering minds. 

During the busy months which followed I ran across him from time to time as 
men will meet on the field and in the heat of battle—at the Chicago convention, in 
conference in New York and upon the platforms at some of the great political meet- 
ings. There was only time fora hasty word of good cheer and courage. But, when I 
offered my congratulations upon the loss of the bank presidency, I could see that the 
action of his old friends, so many of whom he had served and helped in their affairs, 
had implanted a wound. Under that cheerful face and courageous voice was deep- 
seated pain, not at loss of money, but at loss of faith in professed friends. 

As the political campaign progressed, the lines in the face of the man, whom I 
had come to esteem as friend, became drawn. After day and night work for weeks 
there came gradually a look of weariness, and the eye lost its brightness. It was 
evidently an effort for him to look cheerful and courageous. 

Then the final night at headquarters on Madison Square, when the news came in 
rapid succession of discouragements. Personal meetings after such an outcome could 
not be very cheerful. One day I met Mr. St. John on Broadway almost under the 
windows of the bank where he had for so many years ruled as president. He seemed 
feeble and ten years older than when he had spent an afternoon with me at Irvington 
in early June. 

‘«« How goes it?’? «Oh, poorly,’’ he answered. «I am just on my way to the 
South. My doctor says that I shall quickly rally with a little rest and quiet.”’ 

And now the sadend. But let me say to my younger readers that there are 
things in the world which are worth more than money and position and even the 
good opinion of friends. And William P. St. John had those things in his pos- 
session ; and his name will stand as that of a man whose courage was equal to his 
high sense of honor and duty to his fellow-men. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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e-HE First Essential for Prosperity.—From all parts of 
the United States letters have been received, giving almost unqualified 
adherence to the plan proposed in the March CosMOPOLITAN, looking 
to the establishment of a scientifically based, automatically regulated 
system of money. Amongst the most important is the following, 
from a gentleman who is not only regarded highly in the banking 
world, but has had a wide experience in National affairs as perhaps 

the broadest-minded and most successful Postmaster-General who has held that 

office : 





THOs. L. JAMES, PRES’T, 
A. VAN SANTVOORD, VICE-PRES'T. 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


NEw YORK, February 24, 1897. 

Dear Sir—I have read, with close attention, your article in the March «‘ Cosmo- 
politan,’’ proposing a government bond, which may be used in place of the reserve 
now held by the banks, and interchangeable with a government legal tender at the 
will of the holder, so as to provide for sudden demands in case of panic. The main 
essential of your proposition is the one to which I have, for many years, given careful 
study. My attention was attracted to the matter before I became Postmaster-Gen- 
eral; and, during my administration of that department, I had an opportunity to 
appreciate the advantage which would accrue from a postal savings-bank system, 
not only to the people at large, but as a protective measure to the banking system in 
time of emergency. 

I have also read with care the letter of President Williams, of the Chemical 
Bank, upon whose wisdom the bankers of New York have been accustomed for so 
many years torely. While agreeing with your proposition in the main, he excepts 
as to the amount of a government issue of this character. I, myself, think that the 
conversion of the entire amount of our present indebtedness would not be too much. 
Not only would the banks derive a benefit in this case, but the advantage would be 
extended to the people of the country generally. President Williams’ suggestion in 
regard to the gold reserve to be held by the banks is a most excellent one ; although 
I have great confidence that should the postal savings-bank two-per cent. bond be 
substituted for the present indebtedness, the value of the bond would be so marked 
and so constant—in other words, it would be so constantly equal to gold, because of 
its inherent convenience and its final payment in gold—that the question of gold 
redemption would almost cease to be a factor in our business life. 

Yours very truly, THOMAS L,. JAMES. 
JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, Esq. 


A phase of the proposed system would be the establishment of postal savings 
banks. This idea has been favorably entertained by every Republican Postmaster- 
General since the days of Mr. Creswell, and is opposed by scarcely any student of 
finance. Almost its only opponents may be found in a very few savings banks pres- 
idents who take a contracted view of the public interest. 
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The public has been given some idea of the operations of the English postal sav- 
ings banks ; but the workings of the Austro-Hungarian system are upon a basis 
so much broader and more scientific that they are worthy of the most careful atten- 
tion. No more succinct description of this system can be given than that of the 
official document prepared by Hon. Bartlett Tripp, United States Minister to Aus- 
tria-Hungary, printed in the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1896. 
It reads as follows : 

«The postal deposit and savings bank is a government institution under the con- 
trol of the postal department, with a general office in Vienna and branch offices at 
every post-office throughout the monarchy. On opening an account the depositor is 
assigned a certain number, which, together with his name and address, appears 
upon all checks, deposit receipts, statements of account, and all papers relating to 
the transactions of such depositor with the bank. The depositor purchases from 
the bank a check book costing about one dollar per hundred checks, a book of de- 
posit blanks, costing about forty cents per hundred blanks, the name, address, and 
number of the depositor being printed on each check and deposit blank ; in addition 
to these the depositor is furnished with special envelopes addressed to the general 
office of the bank in Vienna, at the cost of about ten cents per hundred. The depos- 
itor uses the postal bank * * * also as a means of paying all bills and col- 
lecting all indebtedness in every part of the city or country, free of all postage or 
charges to the depositor. The system in vogue, which is both simple and practical, 
is briefly as follows: If a depositor wishes to pay a debt to a creditor in any part of 
Austria-Hungary, he simply fills out a postal check to the order of his creditor, with 
address of same together with date and amount, incloses it in one of the special 
envelopes addressed to the general office in Vienna, and the post-office authorities 
find the payee, pay the amount, and take his receipt for same. Within twenty-four 
hours the depositor receives through the post-office, from the central office of the 
bank in Vienna, a statement showing the transaction. It contains date, name of 
depositor, number of the check, amount and name of post-office where it has been 
paid; also cash balance of the depositor. These statements reach the depositor after 
every transaction. If there have been several transactions in one day, they all 
appear on the statement of the day. The depositor is thus kept informed as to the 
condition of his account every twenty-four hours, provided he has drawn or made a 
deposit during the previous day. The check of the depositor, forwarded as above, 
thus becomes a post-office order without incurring the trouble, time, and expense 
which the latter system involves. The depositors pay all their bills in this manner, 
whether in the same city or in different parts of Austria-Hungary. The receiver of 
the money sends his usual receipt by mail to the payer, and in addition the latter 
has the daily statement from the postal bank that such a numbered check for such 
an amount was paid on such a day. Furthermore, if the creditor, to whose order 
the check is paid, is also a depositor in the postal bank, as it is the custom for all 
business houses who are depositors in the postal bank to have their deposit number 
printed on all their bills, statements, receipts and business cards, the debtor fills in 
the check with the name and deposit number of his creditor, forwards it in the same 
manner free of postage to the general office in Vienna, and the creditor receives his 
daily statement that his account has been credited by so much from depositor No. 
—— (giving number of debtor) and likewise the debtor or issuer of check receives 
his daily statement that his account has been debited by a like amount paid to 
account of depositor No. (giving the number of creditor), Thus an enormous 
amount of transactions take place without the cash being withdrawn from the bank. 
The deposit blanks consist of two parts, each containing the name, address, and 
number of depositor printed on their face, in addition to which each blank contains 
its special number in its order in the book, which number appears on both divisions 
of the blank. The blanks are used in two ways: If a depositor wishes to make a 
cash deposit, he fills in a blank with the amount and date, presents it with the cash 
in person or otherwise, at the nearest post-office (there are one hundred and twenty- 
five post-offices in Vienna alone). The postmaster or his deputy receives the deposit, 
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places the date stamp of the post-office on both portions of the blank, separates the 
latter, affixes his signature to one portion, which he gives to the depositor asa 
receipt. The other portion is turned into the general office with the cash at the end 
ofthe day. Within twenty-four hours the depositor receives his daily statement, 
showing his account credited with the above transaction and inclosing the other 
half of the deposit blank. Ifa depositor sends a bill to one of his debtors he usually 
incloses one of his deposit blanks; the person receiving the bill fills in the amount 
of the bill on both portions of the deposit blank, adds his name and address, and 
presents it or sends it with the money to the nearest post-office, receiving half of 
the deposit blank, signed and stamped as above, which he attaches to the original 
bill as a receipt. When the depositor receives his next daily statement from the 
bank, he sees at once that his account has been credited by the amount of the bill 
he has sent to his debtor, and with the statement he receives the other half of the 
deposit blank which was presented by his debtor at the post-office when the latter 
made the deposit in his favor. In order that the depositors may enjoy all of the 
above privileges and conveniences, together with free postage and two per cent. 
interest on deposit, each depositor is required to keep a constant balance of one hun- 
dred florins on deposit unless he express a desire to close up his account; therefore 
the daily statements are most useful and necessary. Any check he may draw, the 
payment of which would reduce his balance to one kreutzer below one hundred 
florins, would be refused payment ; therefore all payments are made direct from the 
one central office in Vienna, though they may be made through any post-office in 
the monarchy. As there are upward of one million depositors, the Government has 
the use of one hundred million florins permanently, and it is not an exaggerated 
estimate to calculate the average balance of each depositor at one thousand florins, 
so that the Government has an average sum of one billion florins constantly at its 
disposal.’’ 

A superficial reading of the methods of the Austro-Hungarian system might 
excite alarm of those interested in the banking business. Buta careful study will 
show that such a national clearing house does not interfere with the banks of the 
country at large, toa greater extent, than does the local clearing house with the 
banks of New York. On the contrary, it would aid and supplement the work of the 
banks, taking from them the onerous and expensive duty of collecting country 
checks. It would become at a single stroke literally a national clearing house with 
the burden of responsibility for checks in transit, proper identification and for for- 
geries and raised or altered checks removed entirely from the shoulders of the banks. 
Its convenience to the ten thousand banks of the United States would be even 
greater than to the people at large. 

But chief of all advantages it would draw out from old stockings and mattresses 
the stock of gold and legal tenders now hoarded. The customer who is of real advant- 
age to the bank—who keeps a considerable balance and who is also the borrower— 
would continue his bank connections as at present, the proof of this being its practi- 
cal demonstration in Austria-Hungary after sufficient experience to justify its per- 


tmMianency. 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


SEGETABLE Parasites.—Parasitism in animal or plant is 
justly regarded as a degrading habit. But even with plants there are 
different degrees of meanness. It is considered more respectable to 
steal openly, like the mistletoe, than to sneak underground like a 
gerardia, or to practise the garrote like a dodder. 

There is also a class of parasites that botanists distinguish by the 
generic name of saprophytes. Their habit is to prey only upon decayed 
matter. They bear no green leaves and are fungoid in appearance. Often, however, 
they represent high families, which, as it were, stopped in their advancement, or 
else, having attained a respectable station, retrograded. 

We have in our native flora representatives of all these various kinds. The 
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mistletoe, however, is not indigenous in the North. The specimens we see at 
Christmas time are either imported from Europe or, more commonly, come from the 
southern states. The European is of a different genus from our own. There is a 
minute kind (Avceuthobium) found on fir trees in the State of New York and else- 
where. It is reported as destructive. 

The entire life-history of these plants is extremely interesting, from the time 
their sticky seeds adhere to the «‘host.’’ This is the name given to the plant that 
sustains them. A popular belief obstinately associates the English mistletoe with 
the oak. Asa matter of fact, it is found rather on almost any other tree. It is es- 
pecially fond of theapple. It seems that the Druids would find the plant and remove it 
to their temple oaks. Jt was held sacred from the fact that it never touched the ground, 

Every one knows the dodder. It looks like a coil of copper wire twined in mid- 
summer about the roadside copses. The plant belongs to the morning-glory family, 
and bears clusters of white flowers. The embryo plant exhibits no seed-leaves, but 
merely a coiled radicle. Beginning its life with this, it at first attaches itself to 
some neighboring plant, coiling well about it. After its prehensile suckers have 
taken hold, it cuts off connection with the earth and henceforth makes the other 
plant do its work. It never bears green leaves. 

In Europe certain species of dodder are injurious, especially to flax. Here they 
never do any great harm. 

Our so-called clandestine parasites include the bastard toad-flax, the gerardias, 
the wood-betony, the eye-bright and the cow-wheat. Each year adds to the known 
number of these predatory plants. They lead a sort of dual life, very respectable 
before men, but withal stealthy and immoral. 

Among saprophytes is found the weird Indian-pipe, the pine-drops, the sweet 
pine-sap, the cancer-root, the beech-drops and various broom-rapes. The well-known 
orchids known as coral-roots were, until lately, classed as saprophytes. It is now 
thought, however, that they lead a commensal existence in connection with the 
mycelium of a fungus ; this enwraps their roots. Still more are we startled to learn 
that many trees, even the oaks, are similarly dependent on fungi! A few years ago, 
when the doctrine was first promulgated that a lichen was really a composite crea- 
tion—partly fungus, partly sea-weed—we were all shocked. Now this is an accepted 
doctrine, and here we have it followed by a discovery of equally momentous import. 

Some of the largest flowers known appertain to parasitic plants. The Raffle- 
sia Arnoldi of Sumatra is peculiar in consisting of a flower alone, directly parasitic 
on the stem of a cissus. This gigantic blossom weighs from eight to nine pounds 
and is many feet in circumference. Of a livid color and atrocious odor, it attracts 
carrion insects for its fertilization. 

WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


YHE Carborundum Industry.—In the April number of 
the COSMOPOLITAN for 1894, mention was made of the new abrasive 
carborundum, which was then beginning to attract considerable at- 
tention. Since that time great improvement and development have 
taken place in the process employed in the manufacture of this sub- 
stance, as is shown by the following facts from a recent lecture on the 
works of the Carborundum Company, by Mr. F. Fitzgerald. This 
company has established an extensive plant at Niagara Falls and derives its electric 
energy from the Niagara Power Company, to the extent of one thousand horse- 
power. The crude materials employed in the production of carborundum are sand, 
coke, sawdust and salt, the first two are the essentials and the last two are auxiliary 
to more successful working. 

The electric furnaces which were originally less than one foot long and one-half 
a foot high and wide, have grown until their dimensions are sixteen feet long by five 
feet square. A single charge of such a furnace will yield four thousand pounds of 
crystallized carborundum. The present furnace is a simple brick box of the interior 
dimensions just given and is left open at the top. When charged the furnace is 
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filled with a mixture of powdered. coke, sand, sawdust and salt, except along the 
central axis-line, which is occupied by a cylinder of coke. This cylinder is twenty- 
one inches in diameter and is composed of coarse fragments of coke. It is built up 
in the furnace during the operation of charging the finer material. This central 
core acts as a poor conductor for the heavy electric current sent through the furnace 
and by its resistance develops the heat necessary to the production of carborundum. 

An electric current of enormous volume, beginning with one thousand amperes 
and reaching as high as four thousand is sent through the coke cylinder for twenty- 
four hours, at the end of which time the operation is complete. Upon opening the 
furnace the charge around the core, for the distance of about a foot, is found to be 
converted into carborundum. 

After removal from the furnace, the crystals are broken apart by crushers and 
subjected for several days to the action of dilute sulphuric acid. The material is 
then separated, according to size of crystals, into twenty different grades. The dust 
gives four carborundum. 

The principal use of carborundum is as an abrasive and for this purpose it is 
usually made into wheels. The cement generally employed to hold the abrasive in 
the desired form is a kind of porcelain made by mixing the abrasive with pure clay 
and ground feldspar and firing it for several days in a furnace similar to a porcelain 
furnace. The cost of carborundum is greater than that of emery but its superior wear- 
ing power makes it a cheaper abrasive and an excellent substitute for emery for many 
purposes. Carborundum is a compound of silicon and carbon ; it is insoluble, nearly 
as hard as the diamond and its use as a good and rapid abrasive promises to be very 
extended. 

S. E. TILLMAN. 
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». Millet From a Copley Print; copyright, 1898, by Curtis & Cameron 


DETAIL FROM A MURAL PAINTING BY FRANK D. MILLET 
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“THE DAIRYMAID.’'—PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDY BY TH. PENTLARGE 
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73, and those from 1879 to 1890; quarter-dollars, especially the rare ones of 
d Isabella quarters of 1893; twenty-cent pieces before 1878 ; dimes and 
¢ from 1864 to 1869, and earlier ones; five and three-cent nickels, 
those of 1877 ;the last issue 4 Se ye sage silver = the 
cent copper coins; the first issue of the i e cents; the rare large 
compere, alan, certain coins with MIN MARKS 0, 8, C, Dor 
CC; foreign coins, rare Canadians es iy SEs money and postage 
stamps, for which we PAW BI A JIN'TS over face value 
if in required condition. This is comparatively a new business, and by merely 
keeping your eyes open when handling money you may find many coins we 
want. The BOSTON GLOBE reports that a man in Galveston, Tex., found a 


to-day.Wepay 
high prices for 
hundreds of 








coin worth $5,000. The NEw YORK JOURNAL says that a cent was wry | 


at East Aurora, N.Y., worth $1,200, and that Mr. Castle PAID 84,4 
FOR A STAMP found in Louisville, Ky. The WORLD says that 
many people have become wealthy by looking after coins. The HOME 
JOURNAL says: “Coin collecting is a very profitable business nowadays, as 
thereare buta few init. The Numismatic Bank buys from agents all over the 
country, and pays them big sume ~ Come that are very hard to find in one 
section are often easily found in others. The COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
NEWS says: ‘* The Numismatic Bank is not only the largest institution of its 
kind, but as reliable, safe and trustworthyto deal with as any National Bank. 
The enormous business done by them is the result of SQUARE 
DEA LING and liberality.” Send twotwo-cen: stamps for our illustrated 
circular on rare coins and stamps, and makc @ few hundred doilars quietly. 
FIRST NUMISHATIC BANK, (Dept, ¢. 8, Boston, Mass.) 


When you write, please mention 










Are you a smart speller? We give 
$500 away in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of words from 
the word FASCINATES. You can 
make at least twenty, we believe, 
and if you can you will get a present 
anyway, and if your list is the larg- 
est you will get $100 incash. Here 
are the rules to follow: Use only 
words in the English language. Do 
not use any letter in a word more 
times than it appears in FASCI- 
NATES. Words spelled alike can be 
used only once, Use any dictionary, 
and we allow to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, prefixes, suffixes, 
any legitimate word. This is the 
way: Fascinates, faces, face, ace, as, 
ate, eat, neat, sat, sit, etc. Use these 
words. The publisher of THe Am- 
ERICAN Woman will give away, on 
May 15, the sum of $500, divided into 
sixty prizes, for the largest lists of words as above. $100 to the 
person making the largest list; $50 for the second largest ; $25 
each for the next three largest lists ; $20 each for the three next 
largest; $15 to each of the next three; $10 to each of the next 
nine ; and $2 to each of the next forty largest lists. We want 
you to know our paper, and it is for this reason we offer these 
premiums. We make no extra charge for the privilege of enter- 
ing this word-building contest, but it is necessary to send us 
25 cents, silver or stamps, for which we will send you our 
handsome illustrated 28-page magazine for six months and 
the very day we receive your remittance we will mail you 
free the following ten popular novels, by well-known authors: 
“A Bird of Passage,”’ by Beatrice Harraden; ** The False Friend,” 
by Virginia F. Townsend; ‘ What the Storm Brought,” by 
Rett Winwood; ‘A Heart Unspotted,’”’ by John Strange 
Winter; ** Her Lost Kingdom,”’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; 
“In Three Weeks,’’ by Walter Besant; ‘‘ Where the Chain 
Galls,"’ by Florence Marryat; ** A Bachelor’s Vow,” by George 
L. Aiken; “* The Fugitive Bride,’’ by Rett Winwood ; ** How 
Mabel Was Saved,” by Marietta Holley. This offer is the great- 
est you have ever had made to you. Send your list at once. If 
you win one of the prizes your name will be published in our 
June issue. Address 

Tue AMERICAN Woman, 
119 and 121 Nassau street, 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Dept 62. 
‘* The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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wy + * H. 
R andsomely Illustrated 
as Ii arg sent on request 
(Sad igs eM F 
ie £ 
2, ‘5 Address : ree. 
pes _ 
sk f bait, THE POROUS PLASTER CO., 
€« — 274 CANAL ST., N. Y. 3 
a4 a 
a $a 
€ THE DISTINGUISHED CHEMIST, ae 
ke les 
€, The late Henry A. Mott, Ph.D., LL.D., certitiea: 
‘wait ' Wire : , . 
: “ My investigation of ALLCocK’s Porous PLASTER shows it to contain 
‘vge valuable and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find 
©, it superior to and more efficient than any other plaster.” 
we 


hoe’ 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes: 





alg 

i. “ 40 ORANGE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1890. 
“< “T have used ALLcock’s Porous PLAsTERS for some years for myself 
= and family, and, as far as abie, for the many sufferers who come to us for 


lack 


assistance, and have found them a genuine relief for most of the aches and 


VA 
<r pains which flesh is heir to. I have used ALLCock’s Porous PLAsTERs for 
3% all kinds of lameness and acute pain, and by frequent experiments find that 
they can control many cases not noticed in your circulars. 
alms * é ° ° ° +f ° ° 
we “The above is the only testimonial I have ever given in favor of any 


plaster, and if my name has been used to recommend any other it is without 
my authority or sanction.” Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Russell Sage, the well-known financier, writes: 
“506 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw York City, Dec. 20, 1890. 
‘For the last twenty years I have been using ALLCOCK’s Porous PLAs- 


TERS. They have repeatedly cured me of rheumatic pains, and pains in my 
side and back, and, whenever I have a cold, one on my chest and one on 
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1% = my back speedily relieve me. My family are never without them. 

€ RUSSELL SAGE. 
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to character and refinement. 
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BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


led as a scholastic building, at 20 West 44th Street, 
New York City, with gymnasium 83 x 100 feet. 
Playgrounds include ten acres of land. The most completely equipped athletic grounds in America, 
affording lawn tennis courts, running tracks, golf links, football and baseball grounds. 

Boarding Departments.—A new,stone cottage was erected upon the Oval during the year 1894. 
The house is tastefully furnished, and equipped with the best of sanitary plumbing. 
The students are under the constant supervision of the resident masters. 
to 20. Fifteen boarders are also taken at the school building. Applicants must be warmly endorsed as 
For descriptive circular, address, 


fd 
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A Preparatory School 
for Boys of the first grade un- 
der able masters ; 250 students 
have been prepared successfully 
for Yale, Harvard, etc. New 
fire-proof school-house, unexcel- 


*THE BERKELEY OVAL 


A generous table 
Numbcr limited 


J.C. READ, A. M., Recistrar. 





Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Chartered Dec., 1869. 

Thorough Classical and Literary Courses—Music and Art 
Departments, city advantages with the beauty and healthfulness 
of the country. Miss R. J. Devore, President. 

Fifth | oth E. E., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 





Ossining School for Cirls. 

Prepares tor college. Advanced courses in Art and Music, 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One hour from New 
York. 30th yous scorns Sept. 22d. 

fiss C. C. Futter, Principal, 
Sing- Sing- on-the-Hudson, New York. 





Summer Law Lectures. 

University oF VirciniA. 28th summer. Beginning July 1, 
1897. Lectures by Mr. Justice Harlan, of U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address DEAN SummMER Law ScHOOL, 

Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 


FRENCH or GERMAN 


Instruction FREE to teachers using our method. For particu- 
lars apply to BERLITZ & CO, Madison Square (W.), New York. 


(Free Catalogues of publications and circular of summer school.) 








HEALTH, STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND GRACE | 


Acquired at home by using Prof. Dowd's celebrated 
HEALTH EXERCISER, Established 20 years. Endorsed 
\* by 100,000 people now using it. A complete gy 








| Cayuga Lake Military Academy. 

On beautiful Cayuga Lake. New management under an ex- 
officer of the U.S. Army. New faculty of specialists. Strict 
military discipline. Prepares for all colleges and for both U. S. 
military academies. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
Building lately fitted with modern steam-heating plant, sanitary 
plumbing and other improvements. ggth academic year opens 
Sept. 15, 1897. Terms $400 per year. For catalogue, etc., address 

Cot. Vasa E. SToL_BRanpD, Suft., Aurora, New York. 


AN AGENCY = valuable in proportion to its influence 


ptt MC tsetse iat ole it merely hears of vacancies, and tells 
you about THAT i is something, but if it is asked to recom- 
them mend a teac rer, and recommends you, that 


RECOMMENDS. ©. W. Bardeen, 


Syracuse, N. Y 





is more 
Ours 






















takes only 6 in. floor room; noiseless, ornamental, in- 

destructible. Adapted for man, woman or child, athlete 
orinvalid. Makes muscle, reduces obesity, strengthens 
weak lungs, corrects deformities, forties the body 
against disease, brings firm muscles, steady nerves, 
erect form, good digestion, sound sleep, and moulds the 
body into forms of beauty and strength. Get one and 
enjoy life. Prices reduced. $5.00 to $10.00, ae | Dowd's System. R 
circular, 40 engravings, free. PROF. JONES, 9 E. 14th St., N. ¥ 


STUDY 


‘Journalism 
AT HOME. 


Reporting,Editing, all branches 
of newspaper and literary work 


taught.Students everywhere.Takes 
BY M Al ex only your spare time. Practical 

work from the start. Improved 
methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 


THE_SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
No. 15 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 








When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.” 





—— instructors, 

akes spare time only. 

i a Thee courses — Prepar- 

= condition and pros- 
at Students and 
er at everywhere. 
even years of success. 
TO WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


Instruction by mail, adapted to eve: 
tu Methods aggeoved by lea: ding —. 
educators. Experienced and 4 tg) 
atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
Full particulars free 2 
ome SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO w 
145 Telephone Buliding, DETROIT, MICH, 
and others who canno. 
afford to lose time frox 








Mechanical Drawing 
Machine Design 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Mining & ng 
English Branches 


Book Keeping Bex 841,Scranton, Pa. 








MILLIONS 


of dollars are carried abroad every 
spring by travelers. Some of these 
millions are represented by 
CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 
which are superior to all others. 
They are available everywhere. 
Send for circular to 
Agoney of the ¥. -S. Cheque Bank, L’d, 
W. PERRY - * 
40 and 42 Wall St., N.Y 
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[Notice this to-day. . This ad. may not appear again.) | 


$100 GIVEN — 
GOLD AWAY | 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the letters 
in RELIABILITY? You can make twenty or more words, we 
feelsure, and if you do you will receive a good reward. Do not 
use any letter more times than it appears in the word. Use no 
language except English. Words spelled alike, but with differ- 
ent meaning can be used but once. Use any dictionary. Pro- 
nouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, prop- 
er nouns allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will be 
allowed. Work it out inthis manner: Kat, let, lye, liable, bit, 
bite, bet, bat, etc. Use these words in your list. Thepublishers 
of Woman’s WorLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay | 
$20.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list of words 
from the letters in the word RELIABILITY; $10.00 for the sec- 
ond ; $5.00 for the third ; $5.00 for the fourth; and $2.00 each for 
the thirty next largest lists. The above rewards are given free 
and without consideration for the purpose of attracting attention 
to our handsome woman’s magazine, thirty-six pages, 144 long 
columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long and short 
stories by the best authors; price, $1.00 per year. To enter the 
contest, it is necessary for you to send 25 cents in stamps or sil- 
ver for a three months’ trial subscription with your list of words, 
and every person sending the 25 cents and alist of twenty words 
or more is guaranteed an extra present, by return mail (in addi- 
tion to the magazine), of a 188-page book, ‘* Treasure Island,’’ by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, a fascinating story of love and thrilling 
adventure. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money re- 
funded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than May 15. 
The names and addresses of successful contestants will be printed 
in June issue, published in May. Our publication has been es- 
tablished ten years. We refer you to any mercantile agency for 
our standing. Make your list now. Address WOMAN’S 
WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 225-6-7 Temple Court Building, 


ccc ‘DONOTSTAMMER 


The method employed for the Per- 
| 
| 








Established 1884 


manent Cure of Stammering and Stut- 
tering is the fruit of a long personal 
effort of Mr. Johnston to overcome a 
severe impediment from which he has 
suffered forty years. 
The system is endorsed by 

BISHOP CYRUS D. Foss, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila 
Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
Prof. HORATIO C. Woop, M.D., LL.D., 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Send for 60-page book to 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, | 
1033 Spring Garden St., Philada.. Pa. 


The Cosmopolitan, res-ya SI | 








EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Principal and Founcier 





THE ART INTERCHANGE 


The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
Art and Househoid Monthly Magazine, 

Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all Branches 
of Home Decoration. 

NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 

Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by 
large full-size design jsupplements and exquisite fac-similes of oil and 
water-color paintings. 8Se. per copy, at all dealers. Yearly subserip- 
tion, $4.00. Trial, three months, $1.00. 





VIOLETS—Water Color. By Mary E. Hart. Size, 8x35 in. 
Price soc. if sold singly. 





; Every one remitting new $4.00 for one year's sub- 
Special Offer scription, will secsive hes a premium, 6 attract- 
ive 1896 Nos, of The Art Interchange, a! beautifully illustrated and 
full ot most valuable information on art matters and practical suggestions in 
all branches of Home Decoration, together with 12% superb colored pictures 
and 12 design supplements. This generous offer includes the beautiful com- 
panion pictures—Pansies and Violets—each 8x35 in. in size. Or, you may 
remit $1.00 now for this special offer, with privilege of sending $8.00 
later for a full year’s subs. 

Or, for $2.00 you will receive The Art Interchange for six mos.(Apl. 
to Sept., "97), and will get in addition free the Jan., Feb., and Mch., ‘97, 
numbers, thus getting nine months for 62,00. ese offers are so liberal 
that you must subscribe at once or you will be too late. 

FOR A LIMITED TIME we will send for only 25 centa to any 
one mentioning April, '97 COSMOPOLITAN, a late number of the Art In- 
terchange containing two design supplements and the twe superb color 
plates shown in this adv't. Illustrated catalogue and 1897 prospectus free, 

G atts GY. Dr. 









PANSIES.—Water Color. By Grace Barton Allen. Companions to 
Violets and Roses. Price, 50 cents, if sold singly. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 162 West 23d St., N. Y. 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
Assimilative Memory System. 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. 8S. Courts. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 


SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES 
MIND WANDERING CURED. 


Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price net $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional and 

usiness Men all over the world FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Not sold elsewhere. 200 Regent Street, London. 











So wots Hon. D. J. Brewer, 


Webster’s International 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


ustice U. 8. Supreme Court. 














Dictionary 








general public. 
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its every department. * * 





IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which in all the 
stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 


Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of. ae A than superfluity of quantity characterizes 








T. 








G. &C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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$1000 IN GOLD 


will be paid in prizes (first prize $500) for the best answers to examina- 
tion papers containing 150 questions about things we all want to know. 
No acquaintance with the classics or higher mathematics is required 
for this competition ; a bright schoolboy or a clear-headed business 
man can do as well as a college professor. But these prizes can only 
be won by people who use 


he Century 
ICHONALY 
yclopedia 


The world’s Greatest Reference Work. An international Authority, 
containing 500,000 Definitions, 150,000 Encyclopedic Articles, 300,- 
000 Quotations, 8,000 Engravings. 

A few clubs are now being formed for the purchase of sets of this 
great work at lowest wholesale price. Each club member (because he 
combines with one thousand other members) secures a reduction of 
40 per cent. and obtains immediate possession of his set 


For $5.00 only 


in cash, the balance payable in small monthly payments. With dili- 
gence you can win one of the prizes. (First Prize, $500.) 


Send for a descriptive pamphlet of the work, particulars of the clubs, 
and details of the competition, tv 


THE CENTURY CO. oep.0, New York, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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AT LESS THAN COST! 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


For more than two years the best energies of our special educational staff of over 200 well-known scientific writers have been 
concentrated on the preparation of the most important American publication of modern times--one that even now is recognized 
throughout the educational world as a fitting culmination of nineteenth century science and literary progress. We are now a le to 
announce the early completion of this gigantic production, acknowledged to be the most complete, reliable and thoroughly up-to- 
date of all reference libraries, which has been appropriately named 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Made by Americans for Americans. It combines all the essential features of a complete general Encyclopedia; a pronounc- 








ing Dictionary, a Library of Biography and a Gazetteer of the World, all based upon the latest ope and statistics available up to 
e 


March 15, 1897. Our plan involves the treatment in condensed encyclopedic form, of the who 


range of human knowledge, with 


special attention to the new subjects that have been developed during this last decade of marvellous scientific progress and re- 
search. This great new work stands absolutely alone in its treatment of the live subjects of our wonderful to-day. Space 
forbids even a partial enumeration of the practical, brain-developing features of this matchless work, which may be truly pro- 
nounced an absolute necessity to every man, woman and child who covets knowledge. We can simply guarantee its vast superior- 
ity over every other reference work in print. It is an ideal, up-to-date combination of 


Encyclopedia, Library of Biography, Dictionary and Gazetteer. 


FOUR MASSIVE QUARTO VOLUMES 


10,000 Columns of Matter 

150,000 Vocabulary Words and Subjects 
65,000 Encyclopeedic Articles 

15,000 Biographical Sketches 

75,000 Geographical Names and Places 
Over 8,000,000 Words 

Nearly 4,000 Illustrations 

16 Full Pages of Plates in 17 Colors 

48 Full Page Plates in Monotone 


est $250,000 


YOURS JUST NOW 


ror $7.50 


About Half Cost of Making. 








THE ONLY 
ENCYCLOPADIA THAT IS 
FULLY UP TO DATE-1897 £ VOLUMES 


=: all FOUR 
IMMENSE 





PARTIAL LIST OF EDITORS AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., late Pres. of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D., F. C. S., of Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C. E., Ph. D., of Lehigh 
University (Bridge Building). 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor ‘* The Congregation- 
alist,’’ Boston, Mass. 

Prof, Harrison Alten, M, D., of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Wm. X. Ninde, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. 
Church and President of the Epworth League. 

Prof. Henry C. Vedder, of Crozer Theological Seminary 

shores Swift, M. N. A.S., of Mt. Echo Observatory, 
California. 

John Willis Baer, Esq., Gen. Sec’y Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

Prof, E, E, Montgomery, M. D., of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 





Prof, Simon Newcomb, LL. D., M. N, A. S., U.S. Naval 
Observatory, Georgetown, D. C. 

Prof. Amos Emerson Dolbear, Ph, D., Tuft’s College, 
Miss., (Electrical Subjects). 

Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. 
Church and Chancellor of the American University. 

Prof, J. Mark Baldwin, College of N. J., Princeton (Psy- 
chological subjects). 

Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., of Philadelphia. 

Henry G. Bryant, Esq., the well-known Explorer, con- 
ductor of the Peary Relief Expedition (Arctic Explorations). 

Prof. Frederic ‘A. Lucas, Curator, Dep’t of Comparative 
Anatomy, U.S. National Museum. 

Hon. Henry Skinner, State Entomologist of Penna. 

Rev. Geo. T, Purves, D. D., L. L. D., Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Prof, Charlies 8S. Dolley, A. M., M, D., late Prof. of Biol- 
ogy, University of Penna. (Bacteriology). 


7“ —_ 
READ OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR will be completed about June rst—perhaps sooner ; the finishing touches are now being 
applied by an army of experts and artists. There will be only two styles of binding—Cloth, at $35.00 a set, and Half-Russia, at 
45-00 a set. In pursuance of our original and well-known methods of advertising, we propose to secure immediate and wide- 


pread publicity for our new work by distributing the first edition at about one-fifth regular prices, nainely, 87.50 for the cloth 
style (4 vols.) and $9.00 for the Half Russia, this being little more than half the actual cost of making, By so doing we 
shall secure at once the inevitable verdict of universal popular endorsement. These advance orders at one-fifth price must 
be accompanied by cash, and our special price holds good only until the work is issued, a few weeks hence, or unti: enough orders 
are received to exhaust the first edition, which may occur within the first few days. Not more than two sets will be supplied to any 
one applicant. Orders will be accepted and filled in rotation, as received, until the day of publication, after which time no sets 


will be supplied except at regular prices. 





Send $7.50, if cloth style is desired. or $9.00, if Half-Russia. You will receive at oncea receipt 

in full at our special advance price, and the complete set of four volumes will be sent imme- 

- : diately upon publication, probably before June 1. Transportation charges must be paid by pur- 
chaser. The special book-case, as shown above, will be furnished for $1.50additional. Books guaranteed as represented, or money re- 
funded if set is returned within ten days. We refer to any Commercial Agency or to any bank or newspaper in Philadelphia. 
Book of Sample Pages and Illustrations Free on Receipt of 2c. Stamp. Mention this paper. 





SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 224 South Eighth Street, - - 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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“The Unpublished 
Cooking Lore 


Of all parts of this vast country,’’ says the Boston Globe, “‘ has been 
culled and sifted and put together in a volume entitled 


THE CHICAGO RECORD 
COOK BOOK 


By THE CHICAGO RECORD. The volume is unique in that it 
shows how the family may live well at small expense." 

THE CHICAGO RECORD COOK BOOK is a compilation 
of bills of fare, with accompanying recipes for each day’s meals, which 
have been contributed by practical housewives scattered from ocean 
to ocean to THE CHICAGO RECORD’S prize contests for menus 
foraday. They are arranged for every day in the year in regular 
order from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. The menus for each day are seasonable 
and inexpensive—designed to furnish “good living” in appetizing 
variety at an expense not to exceed $500 a year for a family of five. 

The prize-winning menus given—1,1oo in all—were selected 
from 10,000 manuscripts contributed. 

The classified index reveals at a glance the multitudinous recipes 
for “soups,” “‘ cakes,” “ puddings,” and so on for everything eatable. 
Under “soups,” for example, are listed no less than 165 different 
recipes for the preparation of soups; under “ beef,” 107 recipes; 
under “fish,” 111 recipes; under “ eggs,’’ 115 recipes, and so on in 
variety almost endless. 

610 pages. Bound in art canvas, with striking three-color prize 
design on front cover. For sale at Wanamaker’s, New York and Phila- 
phia, or mailed postpaid on receipt of $1.00 by 


The Chicago Record, 


181 Madison Street, Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Seven of the volumes are 
on the presse and the 
eighth and last will be 
ready April 4. By 
special arrangement 
with the publishers, a 
limited number of sete 
will be Cteteisuses 
ore 


through The New Yi 
Newspaper icate to 
introduce and advertise 


the work, Those order 


Library at about one 
half the regular sub- 
a price, which ia 
from to $48 a oat 
Coulee to binding. 
On receipt of only = 
Dollar the 
volumes will 
at once, and the wroheh 
immediately after April 
fet. The balance is pay- 
able at the rate of ONLY 
40 CENTS aday. The 
Syndicate allows a whole 
week in which to examine 
the work, when it may be 
returned if not entirely 
satisfuctory and money 
will be promptly re- 
funded. 
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CORNER STONE 





of every library, 
little or great, 
should be a 
History of 
the World 
which is 
comprehen- 
sive, authen- 
tic, ably 
written, fully 
illustrated, 
and above 


all, down-to-date. The one single work which at last completely fills 
all these requirements is that incomparable record of human develop- 
ment and progress, the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
8 Splendid Yotumes ; Nearly 4000 pages ; Over 1000 lifustrations ; Nearly 100 Colored Maps 


Th terial for the Lib’ 
FOUN Ti N fhe mate ior the Library 


been laboriously secured 
from the most trustworthy and latest sources of historical 
information, such as the Great Libraries and Museums of the 
world, and Government Archives. The data thus collected 
has been arranged and carefully written, under special com- 
mission, by Isaac SmitH CLarg, the well-known historian 
and has been reviewed and verified by the Professors o 
History in four leading American Universities. The text is 
preceded by an elaborate Essay on the Importance ot the 
Study of History by Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of 
American History in Cornell University. 


iLL T TIONS The Library, contains 


over 1000 strations 
from the foremost artists of Europe and America, embracing 
facsimiles of carved inscriptions recently discovered, battle 
scenes from famous paintings, interesting scenic representa- 
tions, and authentic portraits and busts of ancient and modern 
celebrities from Herodotus the father of History to William 
McKinley and his cabinet. 


M A tad $7 The geographical and physical features of the 


Library are carefully described and illustrated 
by a large number of new single and double-page colored 
maps, besides numerous charts and diagrams. Among the 
former are eleven separate maps of Europe alone, exhibiting 
the political and po rniren bw oP wth es from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the present day. The maps cover a wide 
range, from the representation of the World according to 
Strabo and Ptolemy to charts showing the scenes of the late 
Armenian Massacres,and Dr. Nansen’s route in the polar 
regions, 


Ss E E H ce) w gotten of the 
LATE iT is * Treaty,” Steno ov 


The old dry style of simply detailing events 
STYLE 2,08 $7 7p 2, epoly geralig evs 


in chronological order en discarde 

Facts are brought out so as to interest the reader not only in 
the narration but the Philosophy of History. The pages are 
enlivened with historic stories of olden time and authentic 
happenings of to-day. Each nation is held up to view asa 
picture, and the whole work, with its lavish illustrations and 
superb maps, affords an inspiring panorama of the moving 
course of events in history from the dawn of time to the pres- 
ent year. 





The very full Table of Contents and Ex- 
haustive General Index make the Library 
invaluable for the purpose of following 
Srom period to period the historical study of 
all special topics, such as Education, Reli- 
gion, Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc. 

Lu ——— 


The roe ts frites in eames clear type at ex- 
dressly for the wor 


| down and 10 cents a day (payable 








monthly) secures the entire work 
for immediate use and enjoyment 


The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of the publi- 
fast volume. For instance, it contains the ony authentic history of * The Armenian 

e Venezuelan Boundary 

ban Revolution.” “The Revolt in Crete,” together with the 


ispute,”’ New Arbitration 


late history of every important nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new portraits, maps and diagrams. In 





a word, THE LIBRARY is the MOST RECENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 


HOW TO ORDER THIS SUPERB HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK yooh SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and the first sevem volumes of THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth hindi By 4 be pa 
warded to you at@mee. The balance is payable at the rate of only 10 cents a day for five months. 

free a little Savings Bank. You can have the Half- Morocco binding for one extra monthly payment otek full] Ron 
sia for three extra payments. We recommend the oroecco style, because it is elegant and serviceable, and 
wiil lasta pictinne, Remember, you have @ whole week § fer. examination. Money will be promptly returned if the work is 
not omy satisfactory. The confidence of THE SYNDICATE that the vale will be Gay received, thoroughl 
appreciated and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $36 set of books on payment of only $1. We also feel 1 that you wi 
thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and speak favorably of it to others. Owing to the nominal price at which these 
introductory setsare sold, the cost of delivery must be paid by the purchaser. Sample pages with specimen illustrations will 
be sent on application. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisco, and to this magazine. 


Address: NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


a DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


+ MODENE = 





INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF 








0 scientific di 


or ever afterward.——MOD 


RECOMMENDED ay ALL who GAYE ¥ Testes is MERITS—USED 
Gentlemen who do not ature’s gift nda 





growth an utter impossibility, and is 











WANTE 
Wooffer $1,000 for fa EVER 


a a mm eR 
up TEE GROW?E Sevan DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 


a 
THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 


Discovered by Accident.—I» C lete mixture Was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was a°=75. the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named ‘t MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will 
a Apply for afew minutes and = hair er asif by oy It has no resemblance whatever 


be surprised and delighted with 


scovery ever attained such won- 


pe used for a like purpose, 

resuia, EE OANNOT FA FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one a ee hg willremove it permanently; 

Cie Soory seen gaee oe the beard or hair co eran y require two or more applications before all the 

peepee wecey: ——— all hair will be removed at ao ap and without the vo at mal 
E SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


oY PEOPLE, oF REFINEMERT.— 
a8 boon in M 


jodene. which does 


, will 6 
away with shaving. It ives na destroys the 1 a principle : of the bein thereby rendering its future 
as as 


ater tothe skin. Young persons 


d to 
who find an em’ cabarmenngerern er bat os gt should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent b: 


~ mail, in safety sealing cee, ge Ln rely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, o3. 
bottle. Send money by letter, h your fare adress written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private. 
Fesenge stamps costed the anman euch. (ALWA4Y6 MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 


LOCAL AND MODENE W’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
GENERAL AGENTS > Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparati 
ANTED. Register your | letter atany Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 

Y¥ BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


ons. ASIT MAY NOT 








mM MOVER © FEET LONG | 


ONSEA’ FARM OR 
ee 








from $5.00 to $8.00. Every in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these 


Objects miles away are tee A to view with papery clearness. Sent by mail or express, safel ked, prepaid for onl: Our new Cata- 
Iagoe of Watches c ARMANT 6 each Telescope st As AS REPRESENTED 


etches, ote, sent with each onder. This is @ grand offer and you should not miss it. WE W 


PECL 60 DAYS OFFER *° schmomtic oe TARE? vit EXCELSIOn ~~ 
you WANT 





LY such a Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are one of the largest manufacturers of Europe, 
measure closed 12 inc! Lapet open over 3 1-2 fee 2 feet in 5 sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS Sr Ag CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc. with 
bay tp LENSES, selentifically ey and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Telescopes of this size have been sold for 
instruments 


ee 


ANOTHER; Brandy, Va. Gents—Please send another ay id money enclosed. bt! was a bargain, as instruments 


Geeting any Genes the meneg—B. C. Auten. Send 99 CENTS by Registerod Letter, Post Office Money 


Money Order, or wef Draft ay 


Order, 
to our order, or have your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO.,Dept.m, Excelsior Bldg, New York. Box 7 





FREE -PARALYSIS*: 











T0 B ALD HE ADS C d — = Diseases, cast an ria, 
e | ropsy, e' curec 
We will mail on application, free ure ~" ‘ “'T table io REE to 
information bow to grow hair u a. address at once, CG. I. ATOHER. M. D., 
on a bald head, stop falling hb 1402 MASONIC oan CHICAGO, ILLS. 
& remove scalp ‘diseases. Address — A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE 
Altenheim Medical Dispensary, I have spent nearly fifty years in the treatment of 
P —~ _Dept. C.M., Box 77, Cincinnati, 0. Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
ss eee cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 
retire from active life, I will, from this time on, send 





pie wa eg a week easy. Write to ” ae will be sur- 
fer yo how easy 1¢ can be don our address 


ous and disgusting disease. Thisis = sincere offer 


mS ny | the means of treatment and cure as used in my 
S : brand new thing, | practice, Free and post-paid, to every reader of 
Notroubleto | this paper who suffers from thisloathsome, danger- 

| 

| 


any way It wilt be our faterest to investigate. Write Posh You can 


which anyone is free to acce 


positive Bua) as easy. ROYAL MFG. CO., Box MP, Deirolt, Mich. Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren 8 St., +. New York. 








Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! FRE 


To Sick 
People 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP b2s bee used indigestion, Dyepepela, Sick sf Headache, sion. 





TY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
DREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. It Corpulency, ~ Thousands of testimonials from 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all a people who have been cured. We senda 
PAIN, CURES WIND'COLIC, and is the best remedy for 1 case of Medicine free and post-paid. — 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. Be run no risk and save Doctors’ bills. Good A 
— — ” = = —. Winslow’ oo he Syrup” and take no wanted. Address EGYPTIAN DRUG CO. New a ” 
other kinc went ve cents a bottle . Best Hair Grower Dressing. Cures Dandraff 

te Al and Sealp Diseases, Dr. Hay’s Hair Health HEALT 





ARE Y U S Oo RT? Lp B enews youthful color to gray hair. Send 6@e, London Supply 
¢ ) Hi , 853 Broadway, N. Y., for large bottle prepaid. Full informa- 
1 Pairs Sold LE bee and box Hay’s Kill Corns, BEST CORN CURE, FREE. 





PORE INSIDE THE SHOE nes NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
q B ; y pA Lay Ay Tubular Cushions. Have helped more 
‘i ae =< Ay 2 to good 


ing than all other devices 


combined. Comforteble. ' Whispers Help ears as glasses 
belp eyes. F. Hiscex only, Seu Bdway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 








s made of thin perforated pieces of cork covered with Icather, which forms 


DR. HAINES’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC CURES 


< ss eet ase 2 
The new ** Ventilated Inetep Lift ” can be adjusted to increase one’s 
height from one-quarter to one inc 
It transforms a low, flat instep into one that is arched and graceful. Walk- 
ing is made a pleasure, 


a smooth, elastic heel cushion. 





& t be given without the nowledge 
patient if desired. Book free. ‘cof 4+y 


Ladics' 3 TBERT & WILLIAMSON MrG. Gay’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO. 439 Race 
MSON MF St., Cincinnati, 0. 
(Give size of b. ) nth Elm Svs. C.. 8@- Write for our literature, on the Painless 
: > ” Street, Rochester, N. Y. of the Opiam and Morphine ** Habits.” 
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TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 





Occult FORCES. 


A wonderful book onderful book containing valuable matter of 
intense interest to all who desire vy any way to benefit 
their condition in life, a marvel of condensed thought 
and brilliant ideas pointinga new way to success in all 
undertakings through the mastery of subtile forces. 

Develop your latent powess and accomplish what 
would otherwise be impossible. This knowledge not 
only increases personal influence but ge A ae 
against designing and unprincipled perso’ 
book 30c. or sent free for addresses of friends likely rod 
be interested in it and 12c. in stamps. Circulars free 
aeeeee gal ANDERSON 

P. 47, Masonic Temple. Chicago. 


















FOUND A. FORTUNE, 


The foundation of 
the judicious tavertinens te in shares, eee Ol $10, we we Ly a 
you shares in three different live and regularly organized 
Companies (par value $300). Put these certificates away and 
with the improvement in any one of them you will have made 
money, and possibly a great deal. If desired, o tat list a a 
sent upon application, from which you can ¢ 
Coty am satisfied, the money will be ceocstaliy Pi. 

in 

SANDER INVESTHENT COMPANY 
Rooms 28-24-25) 7 Broadway, New York 


(GANGER ER 2-2 See 


no knife or plaster. Consul 
with much 


tation at offi. 
in 100 pp. book free: port) 
WASON MEDICAL C0. De Dep't MZ, 567 Fifth A AnngTN LL 
BRAZILIAN METEORIC 
DIAMOND Not imitations but GENUINE 
METEORIC DIAMONDS. 

A new discovery. They defy experts and severest tests. 
Beautiful, Brilliant. The price puts them within thereach 


ofov pa ye bar nag = ee to order, 
ptive Booklet Free. 


THE WILL BROS. “COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. 
rican Agents Brazilian Mining 




















MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A large handsome Map of the United 
States, mounted and suitable for office or 
nome use, is issued by the Burlington Route. 
Copies will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of fifteen cents in postage by P. S. 
EustTIs, Gen’l Pass. Agent, C., B. &Q. R. R., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Look at Your Face 











Pimples, oe Blackheads, Blotches, 
and all facial blemishes positively cured by Dr. Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion 


Wafers and Fould’s Arsenic Soap. 
_Address all mail orders to H. B. FOULD, 214 Sixth Avenue, New Y ork. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


United States Health Reports (Vol. iv., No 28, page 
11) officially endorse as follows: *Upon analysis we find Helen 
Markoe’s preparation to contain such ingredients as will destroy 
— — eecetes permenaney remove hair. Is harmless to 
skin rite to rs. elen K,. Markoe 
New York City, for particulars. a som 


_ PRIZE CONTEST 
WE OFFER $500 IN CASH %..2",cosmoross 


the largest number of words out of the word 
For the second largest list, we will award a @: yO errant ones 
Bieyele, also 147 other gifts for 147 next lar pete, the rewards con- 
sisting of real diamond rings, solid gold watches, etc. All words to be 
selected from the American Nation Dictionary, issued by us, 
which contains over 30,000 words; is cloth bound, eik Stamped, and a 
treasure in every home. To introduce this Dietlonar 
it, postpaid, for 3 cents, with rules of words allowe 
etc. This plan is ai yo fair, the ——- and other prizes being under 
control of Trust and Safe Co., of Waterville, and the 
committee of examiners being of high character and duly sworn. This 
is a contest that you will enjoy. e have an opportunity to win 
one of the 150 lar; Priz and we also guarantee a Special Prize 
of Five Books and 64 Oabinet Photes of Netable Persons, to 
every person who sends in a list. Our plan is to popularize our publish- 
ing business, regardless of first expense. We are an incorporated con- 
cern, capital, $100,000. Address, enclosing 8&5 ecemts, silver (carefully 
wrapped), or 28 eents in stamps to 
AMERICAN NATION CO.,, 
293 Main St., Waterville, Maine, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


REMOVED. When you have tried all 

other “ removers’’ use mine. Only one 

sure way to take hair off face, neck, 

arms, etc., so they never return, dis- 

solve the roots. Helen Markoe’s 

2B Depilatory will do it, nothing else 

@ will, French secret. Write for informa- 

tion that will make you happy, sent 
sealedin plain envelope, free. My personal 

\ attention given you. Mrs. HELEN K, 
MARKOE, Box 3032, New York City, N. Y. 


BUGGIES, = 


anyone with 
ege to yt at low- 


represented or 

money refunded. Send for 

illustrated catalo Aage.cin full 
r. 





we will send 
in our contest, 












monials Free. (in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ ann 158 W. Yan Buren St., CHICAGO 


Rough, Oily ‘Skin, Redness 











Wafers, by mail, $1; six large boxes, $5. Soap, soc- 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 





OPIUM °: MORPHINE HABIT 


DR s i— 3 COLLINS 


PAINLESS OP TUM AnTIDOTE 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY. 
THERIAK Book Fre 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 


Discovered in 1868 
Office 312. 78 Monro 


e Stree! 








26th EDITION.—Postpaid for 2% cente (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Wey Falls Off, Turns Grey, and yw Remedy. 
By HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8,, London. 
A. 8. B’LONG - CO. 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.”"—Athenaum. 
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“Washed her hair with Packer’s Tar Soap.” 


Used at night with tepid water, all dandruff is removed, the 
skin is cleaned and healed, and the hair left soft and silky. Such 
are the effects of Packer’s Tar Soap. There is nothing like it 
in efficacy and in good after-results. Once tested, it becomes a 
toilet companion for life. 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan. 








I rcan repair 
i 


, ct , 
\ose-leat ! flushing when the South 


1Or 
Yoth woo thee with a warm caress, Thy tender blushes when they fade; 


> dainty hues enchant me less But Hebe happy little maid ! 
» Hebe’s rosebud cheek and mouth Hath Ivory Soap’ to ke« p her fair 
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YOU SLEEP 


HAVE YOU 


Catarrh, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, 
Throat or Lung Trouble? 


By All-Night Inhalation 


THE 


LLOW-INTALER 


Cures While 
You Sleep 


For a short time—to advertise it more extensively—we are making a special offer 
2 of a PILLOW-INHALER complete at a reduced price. Write for FREE booklet, testi- 
monials and particulars of special offer. Kindly be sure to mention The Cosmopolitan. 


1407 CHESTNUT STREET, 
; PILLOW-INHALER CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ee cee Se Sea ee Sia ote ee ee ee ee eee vay fe His ois ie is 


SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS 





— 
fe, Sasece 





r 
ha 


| td is charged every night, and put under 
the head to be used as a pillow. By 

| means of it you breathe all night, whilst 
| sleeping as usual, a thoroughly disinfec- 
ted, pure and curative air. The air pas- 
sages are reached and the inflammation 
healed. It cures without loss of time and 
without trouble. It is safe as sunshine. 
The stomach is not dosed with medicines. 
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tiionaien law and if you are not completely satisfied—if it is 
a ia not the equal of a $50.00 hair mattress in clean- 





ing the tick 2 i. BF “Stew = liness, durability and comfort, return it aud your 
by hand. oS fae: : money will be immediately refunded. We pay 
express charges anywhere and offer 


TxzOstermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress 
$15.20 


314 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 7, 1894. 

Dear Sirs :—I have used your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses in my house for over twenty years, and have seen them for that length 
of time in use in St. Mary's Hospital, and I do not hesitate to state that they are equal, and in many respects superior, to those made 
JSrom the best quality of curled horse hair. For cleanliness and durability, 1 doubt if the Patent Elastic Felt has any equal. 

ailing Very respectfully, FOHN BYRNE, M.D. 


‘ consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; 

Patent Elastic Felt closed in the tick by og and never mats, loses shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly 

dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. 

Softer and purer than hair cam de; no repicking or restuffing necessary. 

State exact size mattress desired (size 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will be sent unless otherwise speci- 

How to Order. fied) and give address plainly. Remit ny check, money order, express order, or New York 
draft, and mattress will be shipped same day. NOT FOR SALE AT STORES. 

If you are skeptical, or don’t need one now, send for our handsome qaaphitt. *“*The Test of Time,” mailed 


free for the asking. It gives full particulars and prices. Also write for *Church Cushions.” We reter to 
25,000 Churches we have furnished. References: Bradstreet or Dun’s Commercial Agencies. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 111 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK. 
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When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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(THE 


{ PRUDENTIAL 




















HAS THE 




















‘STRENGTH OF | 


THE PRUDEN TIAL 


Policies of Life a 


The Profit Sharing Plan 


for men, women and children, in amounts from 


$15 to $50,000. Premiums aparge weekly, 
quarterly, half yearly, yearly. early 2,500, 000 
policies in force, insuring over 


$320,000,000 


Claims paid in twenty-one years exceed 


$26,000,000 


Assets, $19,541,827 
Surplus, $4,034,116 
Income, $14,158,445 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY IS THE MOST LIBERAL 
INDUSTRIAL CONTRACT IN THE WORLD. 


Wetes THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY or america, 





























H Office : 
he ae JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
rece {- SHARING President. 
/ LIFE INSURANCE 











- FOR MEN, a 
\. WOMEN AND 
- CHILDREN 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan." 
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A Sure Thing. 


The WALTHAM watch movement 
represents absolute accuracy, as near as 
human ingenuity and skill have yet 
ceme. Look for the trade marks 
“RIVERSIDE” or “ROYAL.” Our name 
engraved on the plate of all our watches 
is a sufficient guarantee. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. 
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Established five years ago with a paid-up capital of 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
conducting its business along legitimate commercial 
lines, loaning money im moderate amounts to repu- 
table business houses for mercantile uses only, the 


NATIONAL BANK of the REPUBLIC 


of Chicago, continues to offer its services to the 
business public, expecting a fair share of patronage. 


‘mom al 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


A. M. ROTHSCHILD, A. M, Rothschild & Co., Dry Goods. 
HENRY SIEGEL, of Siegei, Cooper & Co. 

J. B. GREENHUT, Peoria, Ili. 

E. B. STRONG, of the late firm of Foss, Strong & Co. 


LOUIS F. SWIFT, of Swift & Co., Packers. 

JOHN A. LYNCH, of Thomas Lynch & Sons, Capitalists. 
H. S. DURAND, of the Home Insurance Co. 

ALEXANDER MACKAY, President Globe Stone Company. 





‘a0 A 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Attorney-at-Law. | W.T. FENTON. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. LYNCH, President. . H. CAMERON, 7 : 
A. M. ROTHSCHILD, Vice-President. tk KENT. Assistant Cashiers. 
W. T. FENTON, 2d Vice-Prest. and Cashier. R. M. McKINNEY, 2d Assistant Cashier. 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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The Prince of Wales 


ORDERS 


Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract 
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ABERGELDIE CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Mr. Newman, Agent for Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract, 
Lonpon, E. C. 
Please supply three dozen HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT, on 
account of H. R. H., Prince of Wales. J. CROSS. 


By Goods Train to Abergeldie, Ballater, Aberdeenshire 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


The genuine JOHANN Hoff’s Malt Extract makes Flesh and Blood. More strength in one bottle of 
JOHANN Hoff’s Malt Extract than in a cask of Ale, Beer, or Porter, without their intoxicating effects. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, New York. 
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When you writ, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Zirtistie » Cemetery » Work 


at a MODERATE price. 


The best and only the best. 

That is our high purpose in all our .work. 

We offer you the variety of stone best 
suited to the special requirements of your 
order, wrought into enduring beauty by the 
best sculptors. 

And all ata MODERATE PRICE. 

We manufacture from Quincy, Westerly, 
Barre and all leading granites, and as we 
sell direct to consumers we save the latter all 
middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being 
made if not strictly according to contract. 


























for our new 


FREE 
Booklet, 
full of 
valuable 
information. 











It must not be supposed that the 
illustrations which we publish with 
our advertisements represent, neces- 
sarily, our most admirable designs. 
The fact is that those we print are 
intended chiefly as suggestions. We 
gladly semd choice drawings, how- 


ever, on application by those in want 
of high-class monuments. 












[DESIGN COPYRIGHTED.] 


THOMAS & MILLER, - - QUINCY, MASS, U. S. A. 
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“1847 Rogers Bros.’ COLUM Eig “1847 Rogers Bros. XII.” 
Silver Plate em SAY, Silver Plate 
that Wears. ; that Wears. 


For 50 Years 


the genuine ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros.” 
goods have stood the test of wear, 
which proves conclusively that 
they are the best. Make sure of 
the 1847, as there are imitations. 

Wherever bought, any article 
stamped as above carries our 
guarantee, 


“X11. Sectional Plate.” 


‘** XII.” Spoons have three times 
the usual thickness of silver on the 
places most exposed. They will 
wear three times as long as ordi- 
nary spoons, and cost but little 
extra, 

Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Ave., New York 
Chicago 


painter “847 Rogers Bros’? ™ "sis 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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2——)1 Put On Your 
ay Thinking-Cap, 


And take up the question of Pearl- 
ine. Do you think it could have 
reached such an enormous success, if 
it hadn’t possessed every merit that 
has been claimed for it? Do 
you think that millions of 
/ women would be using it 
every day, as they do, if 
they knew of anything like 
Do you think it could have 








it for washing and cleaning? 


grown so rapidly and so wonderfully, if women were not 
enthusiastic about it, talking of it, urging their friends to use 
it?’ Do you think that hundreds of millions of packages 
could have been used, as they have been, if there were any- 
thing that could be said against it? 

P.S.—Don't you think you had better try a little Pearl- 
ine, to your own anne a and Sees = 

—— 
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Union ’s! 


SPECIAL, ° = $100.00 
CRACAJACK IIl., - 75.00 





These two models for - SUPERLATIVE... 
97 can be ey ..and SUPERB. 


characterized as. . 
They combine in their construction to the 
greatest degree 


HONESTY! SKILL! EXPERIENCE! 


That we have been building good wheels for years, 


Union riders will concur. This year’s models show a 
greater advance than any year in our history. Send for 


handsome catalogue and don't buy without investigating 
our claims 


Union Cycle M’f’g Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
SPCVVVQVCVVVSsVsesees 


SeVetssetse 


When you write, please mention “ 





The Cosmopolitan,” 


Ideal Wheel— 
The most merit for $100. 


Overland 
Cycles 


Surpassing value for the 
price—$40, $50, $75. All 
sizes. Catalogue free. 


ROUSE,HAZARD&CO.,Makers, 
PEORIA, ILL. 
DISTRIBUTING AGENTS. 
Dampman Gece Co., Phila. 


J. W. —— ~! 
1% South St., pew hess 
Baldwin, Robbins & « 


‘Sen 
New Eng. Furn. & Carpet b., 
Minneapolis. 
E. L. Rose & Co. 
nghampton, N i. 
w.D. alexander, Atianta,Ga. 
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AWE’ 


BICYCLES 
| $80 popurar vist price’ $OQ~ 


; 


a ina 
“WHAT 3 PEOPLE SAID!” 


No. 1 SAID: 


‘‘From all I hear your early and honest 
announcement of a proper and popular 
list price «= $80.-- is highly appreciated by 
intelligent people in all classes. The ‘97 
Rambler is better than ever.” 

















No. 2 SAID: 


‘With a better Rambler than you have 
ever turned out before, and a fair list price 
«=the same to everybody=s=selling Ramblers 
isa ‘cinch’! People trust your 18 years’ 
‘experience.’ ’’ 


No. 38 SAID: 


‘* They must have cheapened the.r goods 
to make an - list price, or else they 
intend to continue selling Ramblers to every- 
body at the same price that I will have to 
ask of a few."’ 


THE KEY: 























No. 1. Is a Riper ann KNOWS Rama-ers! 
No. 2. Is an Acent AND Has Known Ramscers FOR YEARS! 
No. 3. Is a Compenmtor WHo PRETENDS Not to Know Rams_ers***=*But Does! 


WHICH DO YOU BELIEVE? 


Ask any Rambler agent for the Unique Rambler Booklet. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Cuicaco, 85 Madison St. Boston, 174 Columbus Ave. Wasnincton, 1325 14th St.,N.W. New York, 945 
8th Ave. Brook.iyn, 342 Flatbush Ave. Detroit, 201 Woodward Ave. Cincinnati, 516 Main St. 
BurraLo, 509 Main St. Coventry and Lonpon, ENGLAND. 











When you write, please mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 
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RESILIENT: 


~ Practically Daliticdubel 


ADE to fill the demand of the great mass of riders, who by sad 
experience have been taught that the tire is the most import- 
ant part of their wheel. Don't take any tire offered you. Insist upon hav- 
ing CHASE TOUGH TREAD TIRES on your wheel. 
Satety, service and comfort insured at NO GREATER EXPENSE. 


mace vy L. ©, Chase & Co._— ! 338 Broadway 


70 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. a. 


FREE Send us your address and name of this magazine and we will mail you, FREE ; PHILA. 
the popular sketch book ** Mr. Van Cycle's Experience,’ illustrated. 917 Arch St. 








REAL 
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OVER ROUGH 
NEW ENGLAND 
ROADS AND 
NOT A SIGN OF 
GIVE OUT OR 
WEAKNESS IN 
ANY PART OF 
THEaaaaaea 


1897 























ss ‘Man: any width by 
‘ simply turning a screw. 


= BECK BICYCLE SADDLE CO. 









NEWARK, N.J. ~~ 


fo State 

















When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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VIM SPECIAL 


For Fast Riders 


While classed as a “single-tube” tire HAS TWO TUBES, hence 
is an improvement on other single-body tires. 


The following exaggerated diagram illustrates this point. 


A—is a seamless 
rubber tube. 


C—is another seam- 
less rubber tube. 






B— is a seamless B 
loose-woven 


D D—is another seam- 
less loose-woven 


fabric. fabric. 


A and B together make a complete tire ; C and D make a complete tire. 
When put together and a rubber tread put over all and vulcanized 
into one body they make the VIM SPECIAL, the most perfect 


tire made. 





j. — There are two separate tubes — if one should become porous the other will hold 
air, so a porous Vim Special is an impossibility. 


2. — The plies of fabric being SEAMLESS are stronger than when made the old way. 


3.— The tires are faster because the fabric can with safety be reduced in weight and 
more rubber used. This means more resilience. 


4, — The plies of fabric are separated by a rubber cushion (tube C), so are more pliable 
and resilient. 


THE FASTEST TIRE MADE. 


5, — It has great constricting features, so mends easily. 
6.— Has for repair kit, Vimoid, the plastic plug which a child can successfully use. 


THE MOST EASILY REPAIRED TIRE MADE. 


7.—Has the “PEBBLE TREAD,” which Prevents SLIPPING. 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 709 N. Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS. 
89 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 1730 Arapahoe Street, DENVER. 
102 Superior Street, CLEVELAND. 14 ae Street, SAN EEE on 
205 Lake Street, CHICAGO. nge Street, TORONT 
39 S. Second Street, PHILADELPHIA. 18 mye 19 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, ENG. 


See March Issue of this Magazine for Our Catalogue. 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Lamps Stamped Never blow out 
Never jar out 


M B Co All parts riveted 

° * @ Burn 8 to10 hours 
Look for M. B. Co. on the lamp you buy. If not 

kept by nearest dealer, sent on receipt of price by the 


manufac turers. 


MANHATTAN BRASS CO., New York and Chicago. 
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‘* Hand Made” 





Brown 


Cycle Saddles 


are made like horse saddles, and retain 
their perfect shape and fit. They are 
cool, healthful, easy and handsome, and 
have proved very popular. Styles for 
men, women and children, and aspecial 
style for heavy-weight riders. The cy- 
cler who has a Brown is sure he has a 
good saddle. Furnished by any dealer 
with any new wheel, free. 


Send for handsome it 














OF a 


Roget HOUGHT 





It is made by the 
Burner, ana the 
Double - Body 
Forced Draught 


which alsc keeps the lamp nearly cold. 
In form, quality and construction, we 
challenge comparison, assured of a 
visible superiority. Catalogue Free. 
SURPLESS, DUNN & CO., Sole Agts., 15 Murray St., New York 
Made by the HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., Watertown, N. Y. 
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Throws a strong 
Price, $4 light so feet. Stays 
lit. Has head and 
fork bracket 
Finely ground lens 
Full nickel 
Riveted throughout 
Reversible fount 





When you write, please mention * 


The Cosmopolitan.” 
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o at 9 “A perfect saddle for either 

Ph S1clal S man or woman is one that will 
maintain the body in an easy 

and proper position. It must be 

a surface large enough to recetve 

Ca d . the tuberosities so that the weight 
comes on the gluteal muscles. It 

should have, like an army saddle, a hole in the center, to 
relieve any injurious pressure; this will prevent urethritis, pros- 
latitis, prostatic abscess and cistitis. The saddle should allow 


pedaling without needless friction. The rider should have a 
hrm yet elastic seat.”’ 


= Christy Anatomical Saddle 


ey pristy 


PI Saddle 


BLO: STERED TRAGE MART 





Shows pelvis as it rests on ordinary saddle. Shows pelvis as it rests on Curisty Saddle. 


Here are a few of the many manufacturers that appreciate the true merit of the Christy Anatomical 
Saddle, and catalogue and furnish it as a regular equipment without additional charge: 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. ARIEL CYCLE CO., Goshen, Ind. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, Chicago. ACME CYCLE CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. ANDERSON CYCLE & MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 
SYRACUSE CYCLE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. COLUMBUS BICYCLE CO., Columbus, O. 
DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, O. VANGUARD CYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
GEO. N. PIERCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
IDE MFG. CO., Peoria, Til. ECLIPSE BICYCLE CO., Elmira, N. Y.,and Washing- 
MONARCH CYCL E CO., Chicago UNION MFG. CO., Cleveland, O. (ton, D.C. 
NATIONALSEWING MACHINE CO., Belvidere, Ill, MIAMI CYCLE CO., Middletown, O. 
COLLMER BROS., South Bend, Ind WINTON BICYCLE CO., Cleveland, O. 
HAMILTON- KENWOOD MFG. Co., Grand Rapids, THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
PEERLESS MFG. CO., Cleveland, 2. [Mich. SPEIRS MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
THOMAS MPG. CO., Springfield, « HENDRICK CYCLE CO. 
T HE BLACK MFG. CO., Waltham, Mass., Erie, Pa. 

S a AGENTS "wv 

RIDER Manufacturers and dealers 


When ordering your 1897 Bicycle, in- are notified that the Christy Bicycles fitted with Christy Saddles 





sist that it be fitted with the CHRISTY, Saddle is fully protected by me- are good pee i mye riders “= = 
and no dealer will lose a sale on account chanical and design patents and occa de ¢ ane pce age eet on 
of ye “fe >e. Z inger. dl b ted. was ‘ ; y 

of your preference infringers will be prosecutec wheels comaetiined with Christy Saddles 


Booklet, ‘‘ Bicycle Saddles from a Physician’s Standpoint,’’ Sent Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., = = = <iiSAco.. DIILADEL ETA. 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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SIX FINE PHOTOS FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 


These photograph cards are nearly cabinet size. They are very handsome. We will 
mail you six different subjects for a 2-cent stamp. Our new illustrated ’97 catalogue free. 

We are the oldest company manufacturing tires in America, and we have the largest 
single-tube tire factory in the world. Why take chances, when the same money will buy 


NEW BRUNSWICK TIRES. 
Obtainable from any dealer, and on any wheel. Made and guaranteed by the 
NEW BRUNSWICK RUBBER COMPANY, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Offices: 90 Reade St., New York. 207 Congress St., Boston. Garden City Block, Chicago. 











= CLIMAX MFG. CO., Easthampton, Conn. 





SHOWING 


on” o its pleasures unless: | wrecks of abandoned mounts, 
TION. the saddle fits. but no Crimson Frames are seen 


A 


chair. 


body. 
a detachable cover (any 
color to 
wheel) 

be taken off at will. 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS: or 7 
: ‘*I think it the best saddle “ 

have tried.”’ 

(Signed) P. J. BERLO. with a ? Makers: 

All manufacturers will furnish COVER ON. = 
the Climax Saddle when requested. = | - ) Syracuse Cycle Company, 

For sale by all dealers, or sent ex- Booklet = | ¥ Syracuse, N. Y. 
press paid by the manufacturers. ome P = | as New York City Agents: The H, I, Kiffe Co.,523 Broadway,N.Y. 

Price, $3.50. s 7 





Wire Spring: | 

Ire Spring: | 

~ Saddle <i 

because of its construction, is as comfortable as an easy 
The saddle frame is strung with an endless 
spring wire cord in such 
a manner that it con- 


forms to the shape of the 
It is fitted with 


annus snneeee ) ye se “ts nats sls tte se capa a sf on 2 ots se se 5 + 81s ate ates = ee 


Ride 
a Rail 


Bicycling loses half 


: The Long Trail ot ts Long Trail of the 
Crimson Rim 


From ocean to ocean the trail 
is strewn with the bleaching 
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among these sad monuments of 
beheaded and discouraged fol- 


lowers. 

..Crimson Rim Quality.. 
is the best preventive for mis- 
hap and disappointment Jt vt vt 

Fe 


Syracuse Bicycles spin to win; 
Keep your eye on the Crimson Rim. 


match your 
The cover may 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’ 
































~« Beyond all Expectations + 
| When you buy your ’97 Bicycle, buy the popular 
wheel—the Crescent—sold at popular prices. 


Crescent Bicycles 


w. For 1897 ... 


i are thoroughly up-to-date and guaranteed by 




















manufacturers of unquestioned financial respon- 
sibility. New models now on exhibition at our 
agents. Crescent Art Catalogue 

Free on Application... 


| 

| | WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 

| { FacTORY: CHICAGO. 

| | EASTERN BRANCH: 36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Although the above me are the general favorites, we make a complete 
line of practical saddles insuring a perfect fit to every ‘cycler. Send for our 
catalog and booklet, “Saddle Sense”. Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, O. 





When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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IF TH:é AT'S THE WAY you feel—don’t always 
blame the bicycle, for it’s likely due to a hard, un- 


yielding saddle. Try a MESINGER and you will 
find it easy riding; and it is also comfortable, 
healthful and durable. Price, $3.50. 


Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for souvenir pin. 





ZSINGER 


7 ‘Tey our to in width, 
HULBERT BROS.& CO. 


33 WEST 23° ST.-OPP. FORMER STORE- 





Strictly up to date. Every paneled’ 
modern idea used in their construction. 


Narrow Tread, Large Tubing. 
Large Balls and Bearings. 
Detachable cranks ; patent barrel hubs, requiring 
but one oiling a season; ball holders in all bear- 
ings which are absolutely dust proof ; adjustable 
handle bars; guaranteed in every particular by 

an old house of established reputation. 


Price, #SO. 


Gothams, - . = $40 and $50. 
Duane, 28 in., - - $50. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The greatest novelty 
in Cycle Lamps 
One piece of highly polished 
nickel, with no reflector, lens 
or oil well to get out of order. 
A front light and 
danger signalinone, 
showing white front light, 
reen sides and red back. 
urns ten hours; can’t blow 
out, and is an ornament to 
any wheel. Lightest lamp on the 
market. Costs but $2.00. 
If dealer does not have it, we 
will send it, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 
Send for Circular. 
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Craig 






PATENTED JUNE 11, 1896. 


AU Teas 


NEUMATIC Ri Saddles 


Are perfection in Bicycle | You sit on two air-cushions which 

automatically adjust themselves to the rider by means of a small tube 

that pores the two cushions. Made in four styles, Price, $5.00. 

Bonet buy an tnitatien, ” CRAIG.” Write for 1897 

Catalogue RE YOU PURCHASE. 
CRAIG CYCLE SADDLE Co., 

Agents Wanted.351 Essex St., Lawrence, Mass. 


When you write, please mention * 


7 pie SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


makes. 
Grade '96 rh. ng fully queens, 
A817 to B25. § earing Sale. 
Ry Shipped anywhere on ne 

Earn a Bicycle by helping 
advertise us. Easy work, sure reward. 

Write at once for our Special Offer. 

D. P. MEAD & PRENTI ISS, = CHICACO. 















\ Grade Bicycles 


»men,Girls & 

Boys. Complete line at 

lowest prices ever quoted. 

$100 ‘Oakwood’ for$45.00 

$85 ‘Arlington’ “+ $37.50 
“ “ $25. 


$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, 


Strongest 
Fully guaranteed. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. with privi- 
lege to examine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
ed — agents and a — Large 
illustrated catalogue 


Ad 
CashBuyers’ Union, 162 W. VanBurenSt.BIS6Chicago 











- dem bells, 


€ ruwhere 


Hisfory : 
LIBERTY 
BELL 
honored and 
loved - 
Sweetness and 
purify of fone have 
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‘They have a superior standard of quality."’ 


There’d be no more 
repair shops. 
Municipalities and the 


National Government think 
they are worthy of adoption. 


AAA AATAA 


Our handsome collapsible drinking 
cup will be mailed on receipt of 
six 2-cent stamps. 


Write for some Wolff-American literature. 


& 
R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd., New York City. 


. eAerAeAeAe ey, 
Sawa J> INAV, 
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SUNOL. 


Before buying a bicycle write for 
illustrated catalogue. Send 15 cents 
for pack of Sunol playing cards— 
the 25 cents kind. 

The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
21 Long Street, Cleveland, oO. 
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MARINE GAS ENGINES. 

















‘*They Run Easy.” 
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Cycles 


Fitted With 
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NO INSPECTION, BOILER. FIRE. HEAT, SMOKE OR ODOR. . 
M ONITOR VAPOR ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
No Fire, Smoke,or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps 
for Catalogue. 











Chapman Double Ball Bearings 
and I-in. Hollow Balls. 











a@- Skilled Workmanship in every Detail. .6# 
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Stabe money printing for 
others. Our $18 Press 
prints a newspaper. Type- = 
| setting easy, printed rules. 

Send stamp for catalogue, Our Made by 





presses and supplies, to Catalogue ) 
Conds, cine, | the factory. Tells the Story. — Bg oe — 
@5 Press and KELSEY & CO —_— 
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When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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save money. Meriden, Connecticut. 
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Specify *, Insist upon having 
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kit contains solid and 
plastic “ogee $ “They “Get There 


EW YORK BELTING & PACKING C 
tape, cutter, and ho! sccagshaaentigcnird 
low needle. Price, 


: Boston, Walanncnman Cuicaco, St. Louis, 
f h each ag SAN F 
soir of he. Tires. And Get Back Agencies at Indianapolis, Cin Cincinnati, anne 
THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDOLINS AND 
GUITARS 





eS RSS 











5* 


Any one interested in the subject of mandolins 





These Tools aud guitars can obtain a beautiful book about 
9 them free by writing to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 

are the you ll It contains portraits of over 100 ieading art- 
ists, together with frank expressions of their 

only need opinion of the new 1897 model Washburn In- 
* struments. Descriptions and prices of all 

To repair elgg | any kind of hole, grades of Washburns, from the cheapest 
big or littie, in the ($15.00) upwards, are given, together with a 


succinct account of the points of excellence 


which every music lover should see that his 
mandolin or guitar possesses. Address, Dept. M, 
Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue. 


Detachable 


















POG ES RELOLO ry DIGG Send five cents 

22 in stamps for a 

TIRES {5 [oor (53 

O O Pp > with picture in 

five colors of the 

Dunlop Tires are DURABLE. The fabric is world famous+ 
not vulcanized oo os page ae et strength B U TTO N ¢ “Loop” nearwt 
usually lost in this process, making the tire hard to punct- ae 2G stown, 


| 
ure and exceptionally resilient. The Free Catalogue 
tells other interesting things about them. Address 


° Colorado et 
REE DEO ©2D0(co 2) ere C)).46) 
AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. , ee xe ney Shek akalaial 


504 W. 14th St., New York City ————— B. L. WINCHELL 


CHICAGO Branches : TORONTO UNION PAC., DENVER 4 GULF RY. 
DENVER, COLO. 


1 
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saat ahaa’ > Staring You in the Face! 


THE YANKEE BICYCLE WATCH 


Guaranteed Same as a High-Priced Watch. 

Absolute security andinstantaneous = The remarkable construction of 

attachment or detachment. our watches renders them the only 

ones, of whatever cost, that will withstand the constant vibration. 

Our Patent Holder Attachment is so simple, light, and strong that it 
excites the admiration of all who see it. 

Mailed, postpaid, 81.25 each. 
and your money back if you are not satisfied. Large catalogue of inter- 
esting specialties free for the asking. 


onl vw Saito. Robert H ° Ingersoll & Bro. , Back View, half size. 
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‘*Watchmakers to the American People." 65 Cortlandt (Dept. No. 53,) Street, N. Y. 
se oe Se Oe Se De Se De ae Se 


When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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The 
Ideal 
Saddle 


Pat. June 30, 1896 
Pat. Sept. 15, 1896 


DIVIDED SPRING PLATE 





4229 Miles in 67 Days. 
** After living in the Barler Saddle 67 days FINEST SADDLE IN THE WORLD 
on a trip of g229 mules, through incessant 
rains and over all kinds of roads, 1 must 


~4 ,’ 
say it is perfection. Consider it the best Send for our booklet and we’ll tell you more 


one ae and truly an Ideal saddle.” A. C. BARLER M’PF’G CO., 102 Lake Street, Chicago. 


rA M. Becker, Atty., Reading, Pa. 








rene HOW Aladdin Lamp 


— A 


FOR THE BICYCLE 
Price, « $2.50 


Lens, Oil-well or Springs cannot $| \ . 

be lost. Springs extra strong, can ei :@| . s 

be instantly removed and re- =e “= X % Even if you pay double 
placed without use of solder or 8A, re the Crawford price, you 


rwets, Can be litin highest wind, 









| without opening lamp. Oil-well a a> fe will have no greater 
enlarged. Burns twelve hours. ° BP Toe ° 
The NEW ALADDIN has more cycling pleasure and 


ot advantages than any other lamp. : . 

If dealer hasn't it, will forward by mail on re- no better, more durable machine. 

ceipt of price. Send for illustrated circular. 
Aladdin Lamp Company 

518 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J., and m New York, THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 

107 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY Baltimore, St. Louis. Hagerstown, Md. 























— from eatad injury. . Comfort 
in riding. 





CycLeE SADDLES 


are made by the 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 


HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


Ordinary > 
Health ROCHESTER, N.Y- 
Anatomical No one else offers the cyclist the : 
aaee Built upon an aluminum casting, shaped from 
Pneumatic exact impressions of the human anatomy in 
EVERY modeling clay, by riders actually propelling 
Hygienic the wheel. Under the pelvic bones are left 
yer POPULAR openings which are bridged over with leather 
os and padded by hand with heavy 
oe STYLE felt, and the whole covered $ 


shapes, inter- . 
Pree ae bl with a soft leather top. 
cea of Cycle Saddle in a quality above the 
with 7 graded standard of all others. Illustrated THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 
springs Catalogue showing 60 styles, free. 313-315 Broadway, New York 
, 
Tr 
When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SurPaSses Atl Others 2 


BECAUSE IT I< 
Lesh 


AN HONEST LAMP IN EVERY PART 







y Light at Any Angle. 
3 Reversible Reservoir. 

) Glass Protectors to Reflecting Surfaces. 
) WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


EDWARD MILLER & C0., 


FACTORIES AND GENERAL OFFICE, MERIDEN, CONN. 
Stores : 28-30 W. Broadway, N.Y. 63 Pearl St., Boston. 











MASTERPIECES™ 
MICIANICAL SH 

















DESIGNED 
AND BUILT BY « Ma 


MUNGER> 





ROYAL WORCESTE R 


CYCLES FOR 97, 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG CO. 
SALESROOMS Me SP a) MIDDLETOWN 
i7 MURRAY ST. &z a CONN, 
NEW YORK og ANd TER 


CATALOGUE 
FREE 





WORCESTER 
CATALOGUE 
ae? ish 


















Handsome ! Complete ! 

Attachments for fork and steering head with 
each lamp. Can be literall taken to pieces for 
cleaning and assembled with the greatest ease ; 
no key or wrench required. 


....PUSH THE BUTTON... 


WICK IS LOCKED AUTOMATICALLY. 


Burns kerosene in packed fount. 





SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET MAILED FREE. 
Why We Sell This Lamp for $3.00. 


It is made on the $5.00 plan, but we are going 
to sell it for $3.00 to boom the sale. The fact of 
its being so much better than all other $3.00 lamps 
assures the accomplishment of thisaim, Any one 
who sees it will not buy any eter aap at the 
same or higher price. Until your dealer keeps it, 
we will deliver anywhere in the United States on 
receipt of $3.00. 


PIITITITIItttt 








MATTHEWS & WILLARD MFG. CO., = | 





THE BEST 
LAMP FOR 30 
See it 
and you'll say so. 









A Gale Won't Blow It Out. 
Rough Roads ay t Phase It. 
tar the 


Don't Smoke. 
Road for 100 F 





40 Murray Street, New York. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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**The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THIS FEATURE MAKES IT BEST * « » 
THE WATCH-CASE DUST-CAP OVER ALL 
BEARINGS ADDS FIFTY PER CENT. TO 
THE LIFE OF A BICYCLE » % % % mt mt 








‘] 


BINS, 


NO OTHERS HAVE IT & & & ot t & ot 


Wings 


SEND FOR THE MOST UNIQUE BICYCLE CAT- 
ALOGUE EVER PUBLISHED. IF WE HAVE NO 
AGENT IN YOUR TOWN, WRITE FOR PRICES »# 


CHAS. H. SIEG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 to 103 Duane Street, 
New York City Agents. 


BEST BICYCLE 





THE 
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BOOK ON OUTING CLOTHING—1897 STYLES 


Beautifully illustrated. Shows all the new styles for 1897. Only catalugue published on Outing Clothing exclusively. 
Sent for postage, 2-cent stamp. Send for Outing Book C. 
WHITE DUCK TROUSERS will be in style as usual this season ; they will be worn at tennis, and 
will be 7HE 7H/NG at mountain and seaside. By mail, postage pre- 

paid, §r.50. Send leg and waist measure; allow for 2-inch roll at bottom. 

Our trousers are made of best quality duck in best manner. Sice, watch and hip pockets, taped 
Description seams, wide hem on bottom, and straps on w aistband for belt, all hand finished. Buy direct and 
save retailers’ big profits. 
Colleges, Athletic Clubs, Our goods are preferred by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Ann Arbor, Mich., and all 

leading colleges and clubs. 

Yachting. This book contains complete catalogue of all Yachting Clothing. 


H. S. LOMBARD, Outfitter, 22, 24 & 26 Merchants Row, Boston, lass. 


























Shipped 
BABY CARRIAGES ‘5's. 
Anywhere to anyone at Wholesale Prices. Money 
“Eebaer refunded if not as ie We pay 






$18 Carriage for 
DA factory. Savedealers’| $10  * 

RSE) ap Large illus-|$5  “ % 92.65 
ACL trated catalog free, CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
“US 164 West VanBuren Street, B-196,Chicago, Ills. 


THE PNEUMATIC ROW BOAT 









Ww 


The combination of a pleasure boat, life-preserver, outing and 
sporting boat are all contained in our Pneumatic Row Boat ; abso- 
lutely safe, non-capsizable and unsinkableeven if filled with water. 
They are light, strong and durable ; deflate and pack into a small 
compass. Also Pneumatic Corsets, Bathing Vests, Swim- 
ming Jackets, Head Rests, Pneumatic Mattresses, etc. 

Stamp for catalogue. 


Pneumatic Row Boat Co., 8 W. 14th St.. New York 








Tlealth, Strength>Beauty 
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TELY EXERCISER 0 [S5ake CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Wood Mantels, Tiles, Grates, Etc. 


are sold in vast quantities by the aid of our large 
illustrated CatTaLocuE, mailed Free. We quote prices 
delivered at your depot, if desired. We make and sell 


FURNITURE 


If you need any write for FREE CATALOGUE. 


earasusneD 1000 ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


Eber No. 9 West Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
L-~ AND CHAIN FOR ONE das | IMPORTANT TO HOME BUILDERS. 


By sending me twelve cents, for mailing, | 
~ a will send you photographs and plans of one 
Roys and Girls can get a Nickel- Plated PS sii . A hundred hz andsome dwellings, that I have re- 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 3: =a 7 y cently erected in the vicinity of New York 
1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. iil ‘sal F | City, costing from $1,000 to $10,000. 


nd your full address by return mail and 
H. GALLOWAY TEN EYCE, Architect, 


by will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
rge Premium List. No money required. 
Mass. 784 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


BLUINE éo: Box H, Concord Juncti on, 




































—— 








but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 
fits. Ship anywhere 
for ex ation be- 
fore sale. Every- 
thing warran 

100 styles of Car- 
riages. ay Go of Har- 


i Spring Wagons 
No. 8734. Surrey Harness—Price $15,00. be ny etc. Send No. — ae with curtains, lamps, sun- 
8 good as sells for $22.00. in Catalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


___ ELKHART c. CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. 00., W. B. PRATT, Sec'y, ELKHART, IND. 


For SODA FOUNTAIN use. 
Also for making sweet, unfer- 
mented cider by the glass, bottle 
or barrel. The world’s largest 


CLEVELAND — CO., Sole, Lake County, Ohio. evaporators of apple juice. 


it was PRESIDENT HARRISON who said: 
‘A cheap coat makes a cheap man.’’ 


The above remark applies as well to paints and stains as to 
wearing apparel. A suburban house artistically painted or 
stained presents a far more pleasing effect than one treated 
without regard to color or surroundings. We make a study 
of the arrangement of artistic combinations of colors for 
exterior painting. Architects and owners are invited to 
send us their plans or photographs of buildings and we will 
arrange combinations in harmony with their surroundings. 

Full particulars, catalogue, sample sheet of colors, tablet 
of shingle stains, free for the asking. 


ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, SHINGLE STAINS, ETC. 

















Roofing, Building Felt, Steam —— » Boiler ovsing, 
aman oop “i Fire-proof Paint, Asbestos Non: ucting and 
a TAINED WITH H. W. JOHNS MF'G CO.'S SHINGLE STAIN. Electrical Insulating Materials. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. } ciicasa M**“Paitadetpnias "Boston. 


= MODERN MINING MACHINERY 


The Gates Rock and Ore Breaker 
and the Tremain Steam Stamp Mill 


have revolutionized the milling of ores. We have made the study of treating low grade 
ores our specialty. Address 


GATES IRON WORKS, Dept. Q 0 650 Elston Ave., Chicago. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Prim Paint 
spoils the artistic effect of shingles. 
_Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


wood-grain, and each 


that color. 50%, cheaper than t. 


SAMUEL CABOT ’ e Mfr., 76 Kilby St., Boston, 
pen yt all Central Points. 


may do for clapboards, but its Looms coating 


color the shingles (in soft, velvety moss-green, bark- 
| brown, and silver-gray tones) without hiding the 
shingle looks as if it grew 


Stained wood sam — and sketches sent free on application. 























Stam ped: Steel ae gs 





DECORATIVE, DURABLE AND BEST 
for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for catalogue, and give diagram and description ot room for estimate, 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherry St., New York 
se OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 


Up to Date———_— 
A Perfectly Equipped Bath 
with plenty of Hot Water. All ap- 
pointments complete for city or coun- 
try. Nobath room necessary. With 
and without heater. Moderate cost. 
20 styles. Send 2 cents for catalogue. 
Tubs, Heaters, etc. 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
358 ©. Roatere St.., 


















Gas, Gasoline, or Oil 


E YOU. 
GOING 10 PAINT = 
USE ONLY THE oe 


‘*FERINITE” 
COTTAGE COLORS. 


Save 25 per cent. on cost of Painting and get 
a better and more economical result. For all 
exterior and interior Painting they are unpar- 
alleled for beauty and durability. Send for 
card of beautiful. shades to TH TAYLOR 
PAINT & OIL CO., 38 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
It will pay you. 


WE All you have guessed about life insurance 
may be wrong. If you wish to know the 
truth, send for “ How and Why,” issued 

POST-;, the PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HOSPITAL » VEHICLES. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


To propel one’s self, or to be pushed about in, 
comfortably, easily and of the reliable sort. 
Send stamp for catalog @@ giving new prices on all 
styles and sizes. Quote CosmopoLiTan. 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St., New York. 

























WAX 


Saves Labor 


Hardwood Floors are less 
care than 


CARPETS, 
when polished with the 
only correct finish. 
Sold by all Paint Dealers. 
Ask for pamphlet. 
S.C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis- 


Mfr. of Fine Parquet Floors. 














Given away July Ist, 1897 
to the 184 contestants sending largest list of pe Pe formed from 
letters contained in the words ** Barler’ 8 Ideal.”” Send 2c. 
stamp now for conditions and rules governing contest, 


BARLER’S IDEAL 
BLUE FLAME OIL STOVE 


The handsomest and best of all ‘‘ Blue Flame ”’ stoves, will 
do all the cooking for a large family. Burns ordinary kerosene 
(coal oil) with an intensely hot blue flame like a gas stove. 1 
gallon runs:1 burner 18 hours. No smoke, no danger as with 
gasoline stoves. Circulars free. 

The new roc. Wonder Puzzle mailed for 6c. 


A. C. BARLER MFC. CO., 104 Lake St.» Chicago. 


SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE 


for important documents and all private 
pers. Handsome enamelled metal case. 
rock and two steel keys. Removable 
pockets. 
No. 10 (3x54 x11 in.), $1.50 
No. 20 (456x5% x11 in.), $1.75 
Express paid, 
A. C. popes MFC. CO., 
102 Lake St., Chicago. 








When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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are things of the past 
so far as ninety per cent 
of the government positions 


has provided Civil Service 
Examinations, so that all 
have an equal chance and 
the appointments go to 
those most deserving. Six 
thousand or more appoint- 
ments will be made this year 
in Postal, Customs, Internal 
Revenue, Departmental and 
Government Printing Serv- 
ices. Wep applicants 
for all examinations by giv- 
ing a course of instruction 
mail. 

To all who request it, we will 
send full particulars about gov- 
ernment positions, sa . 
dates and P ange of examina- 
tions, etc., free, Write to-day. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE, Department M, 
(Incorporated.) _ WASHINGTON, D. C. 






















#100 
8 


$Q)=—> or your MONEY 


SAVED 


and the capacity of the 


Fimerican  § 
Cypewriter 8 


is fully equal to the correspondence 
of the average man. It will pay 
you to investigate before buying. 














ILLUSTRATED It does pa me uality of work 

and is made of the same mate- 
CATALOGUE rials as the high-priced machines. 
FREE Its ee explains the price. 
— 15,000 sold in ’96. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER €0., 265 Broadway, New York. 








You Would Use a Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 
We can sell you any of the standard 


4 makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
a with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


1¥ Barclay St., N York; 156 Ad «> Ch 
FOUR STORES { 38 Court A Boston; $18 Wyandotte Ste kK ee 


ansas City. 





anv TYPEWRITER 


We have machines of every make. 
Guaranteedia t order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere witb priv- 
ilege of examinatiou, 


TYPEWRITERS 
SOLO, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send for tlius- 
trated catalog of new and old m chines. 


HATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, “““chtcaco. ” 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton St., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free 


The Cosmopolitan, rosa 61 








ONE MILLION KNIVES fr i.2 pect. Grae Smescn hee ord 


The upper cut is Chauncey Depew’s 
Pet. Has 3 blades (one is a file), hand- 
forged from razor steel, file tested, replaced 
free if soft or fawy. Handle is choicest 
selected pearl; German silver back and(]J 
ends. Price, in chamois case, $1.50, post- 
paid. Same knife, 2 blades, $1.00; plainer 
finish, 3 blades, same quality, $1.25; 
smaller, 2 blades, for lady, $1.00; plainer 
finish, 75 cents. 

The lower cut is the pattern we call 
**Our Masterpiece.”’ If ink and paper 





Special Offer : $1.50 razor, Fine Strop, Frenc 














could show polished steel and shining pearl as 
they are, every reader would be unhappy until 
he owned the knife shown in this cut. Blades 
are highest grade of razor steel, file tested, war- 
ranted, strong enough for anything,fineenough 
for a quill pen, x 2 ounces, 3 blades. Price, 
with ebony handle, $1.25; ivory, $1.50; choicest 

earl, $2.00, postpaid. Send for 80-page free 

* How to Use ° 


— , ist, and * a Razor.’ 
Bristle Lather Brush, al! for $1.62, postpaid. MAHER & GROSH CO., 77 A St., Toledo, 0. 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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No Flies...' 


IN A HOUSE WITH OUR 


WIRE -:->: 
SCREENS 


. SPECIALTY... 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


WE PAY FREIGHT 
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LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 





The superiority of our work brings us new customers wherever 
we screen a house. 







WE HAVE SCREENED 100,000 HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Ro RAY RANIRAT aT RL Rate 
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Let us tell you what we can furnish in this line 
at from 10c, to 25c, per foot. 


PHELPS BROS. & C0., wentington, “Ohio. 


00D" METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 























time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
296 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


5 eee CHOCOLATE 


WHITMAN'S is made instantly with bo’ water 
ehocolaie, I itis INSTA TA —~ —_ 


te. 
tis good chocolate 


NTA MOS aE 


One pound and one-half pound tins. 


Gilt Wall Paper 
Five Cents a Roll. 


Other wall papers equally cheap. Let us know the rooms you 

want to paper and the colors you prefer, and we will send you 

samples of latest designs and Sook of information free. e 

want one agent in each town to take orders for our papers from 

ay sample books, on liberal commissions. Outfit by express, 
eposit required. 


United States Wall Paper Co., 


CINCINNATI, Q. 








412 Race Street, 


with Liquid Granite, 
drying, tough ie. rite for 
finished specimens of wood and inter- 
esting pamphlets telling all about it. 
be“ will be sent free. 
finishing or our 
homes, remember, BERRY BROTEGRS? 
ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES the 
finest finish attainable on wood. 


If interested drop usa line, it will pay you. 
BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers. 


NEW YORK, 252Pearl St. BOSTON, 42 Pearl St. 
CHICAGO. 18 and 17 Lake St. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, ST. 
108 ond Tit’ Front 8t. 04 N. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE. 
28 N, Fourth St. 22 East Lombard St. 


lamar and main office, Detroit, 
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the PREMO can do? We will send you our Catalogue 
and a sam- 
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(>) ‘& The YANKEE DOLLAR WATCH 


Absolutely guaranteed for one year same as a Hundred Dollar Watch. 







Just the watch for rough use—Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Fishing, Yachting, Bi- 
po and Ss every use that a high 
priced watch can be put to. 






dials, oman and Arabic; and tw 
styles of finish, gilt and nickel. Patented 
winding arrangement, with polished spring 
encased in a barrel, thus giving maintaining power. Second hand, patent 
escapement, 240 beats per minute, short —— The movement is covered 
with a cap, which screwed fast to a collar, holds it in position, 

the case and makes it practically dust-proof. 


PRICE, $1.00 EACH, PREPAID. = 
MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS i 
Your money back if you are not ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


satisfied. Large catalogue of inter- ‘*Watchmakers to the American People.’’ 
esting specialties free for the asking. Dept. 53, 65 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
A " ’ + . 
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‘ed A a 
Size 3%x3%. 
MADE WITH THE * RAY.” 


A postal will bring you a descriptive circular. Sample photo 4 cents in stamps. 





DON’T 


buy a camera until you have seen our 


**1897 Models”’ 


Ray $5 .00 


Makes a picture 344x3% inches, has 
fine achromatic lens, revolving set of 
stops, square finder, our improved rotary 
shutte for instantaneous or time expos- 
ures, and is handsomely covered with 
morocco grain leather. 

For simplicity, finish and prac- 
tical results they stand unexcelled 
by any. 


ay, Jr.2= 


Makes a picture 2% x 2% inches, ‘‘ but 
one inch smaller than the Ray.” Has 
fine achromatic lens, finder, shutter for 
instantaneous or time exposures, cov- 
ered with fine seal grain leather. The RAY 
has a capacity for six plate holders. 

Remember the Rays are the only 
Cameras using our 

New Patent Plate Holder. 

The best and cheapest on earth. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Ray. 


MUTSCHLER, ROBERTSON & CO., 181 West Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 





ble give a widespread introduction and make 
known the great improvements in our 
1897 Model Cameras we will send our new 
Model 


‘The DANDY" 
85 


The best all 


around Camera 
yet produced. 









The wide angle 


* WIZARD,” 


fitted with a Rec- Gi 
tilinear and a wide &@ 
angle lens, front 
bed drops to an 
angle of about 135° 
for the use of the 
wide angle lens, 


$35 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., of New York. 
1209 Broadway, near 29th Street, New York. 








Works: Cresskill, N. J. 


Tue 66 QUAD ’ 


? STILL 
am QUEEN 
OF 
ALL 


CAM- 
ERAS 


Price, 


$5.2 


And it is complete for that price, Dens.tetam>ugeed 

D D * by misleading adver- 

tisements that claim to give you a camera for $5.00 that will 

D almost any number of plates, for when you receive your 

purchase, you will find that you get —_ ONE plateholder and a 

notice to send $2.00 or $3.00 more for plateholders to make your 
camera complete. 

66 99 holds four plateholders and 
Tue ‘QUA YOU GET THEM ALL FOR $5, 
It makes a picture nearly as large as 4 page of Cosmopolitan. 
Don’t purchase a camera until you receive the ‘ Quad”’ 
booklet and sample picture, guaranteed to be made with 
the ‘**Quad”’ and not taken out of the center of an 8x10 

negative. Send 2 cents in stamps to 


EDWARD 6. CONE, SescSccce, 819 Champlain Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


ALL KINDS OF AMATEUR SUPPLIES. 
Western Branch, 927 Market St., San Francisco, Cal.; E. & H. T. ANTHONY 
& Co., 591 Broadway, New York, Eastern Trade Agents for the ** Quad."’ 





When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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LADY JEUNE  # #% # 


HAS WRITTEN A REPLY TO 


Marie Corelli’s 


The Modern Marriage 
a Market .% 


FOR THE 


New York Sunday Journal 


:: of MARCH 28th :: 
& Marie Corelli’s Article Appeared February 28. 


> VHE Empress of Russia will shortly afterward contribute an article 
of importance, telling a tale of her own life—a tale of the highest 
dramatic and romantic interest. 

In the Easter Number, published April 11, an anthem especially 
written by Mascagni, composer of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ will appear 
with other striking features. 

The Infanta, Eulalie of Spain, compared American Girls to French 
girls for the Sunday Journal a short time ago. 

E. W. Kemble (whose ‘‘coons’’ are world famous); Syd. B. Griffin, 
R. F. Outcault (creator of the «« Yellow Kid’’); Frederic Remington and 
many other celebrated artists are constant contributors to the Colored 
Supplement, for which Ed. Mott, E. W. Townsend, R. K. Munkittrick, 
Roy McCardle and Earle H. Eaton are some of the literary fun-makers. 

The «‘ American Woman’s Home Journal ’’—a part of the Sunday Jour- 
nal—is made up of matters especially relating to femininity and the home. 
Among its contributors are Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Adlai 
Stevenson, Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, Shirley Dare, Ellen M. Henrotin, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, Kate Brownlee Sherwood, Clara Barton, Mrs. Moses 
P. Handy, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Alice McClellan Bimley, Margaret E. 
Sangster, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. 
Booth Tucker and many others. 

These merely give a hint of the resources of the most enterprising, the 
best written, the best illustrated and the cleanest of American newspapers. 


The Sunday Journal Sivspeaters. 























When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HOUSEWIFE 


The Most Practical and Most Helpful Household Publication in America. 


THE HovuseEwiIFE will in 1897 continue its successful mission of teaching ‘ ‘young housekeepers 
who do not know enough,” and ‘‘ older ones who do not know too much,” the best ways of doing 
every thing that is right and proper for them to do in the upbuilding of the home, which is prac- 
tically the upbuilding of the Nation. 


Leading Features and Departments of The Housewife: 





Original Stories Woman’s Wit 
Occasional Serials Home Culture 
Poems Worth Keeping Fads in Fancy Work 
The Literary World Tested Recipes 
Helps for Mothers Home Amusements 
Hints for the Nursery Seasonable Suggestions 
How to Care for the Sick Best Ways about the House 
Hygienic Advice The Servant Problem 
Hints for the Toilet Children’s Stories 
Fresh Fashions Beautiful Ulustrations 
Among the past, present and future contributors to THE HOUSEWIFE may be found the following names: 
MARY E. WILKINS CARRIE MAY ASHTON ABBY MORTON DIAZ 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS EMMA C. MONROE ELIZA R. PARKER 
MARIA PARLOA MARY KYLE DALLAS AGNES C. STODDARD 
MARION HARLAND MRS. JOHNSHERWOOD HELEN T. CLARKE 
KATE UPSON CLARK {uu T CORSON ELEANOR M. LUC 
MARY C. HUNGERFORD ARY A. DENISON MARGARET HOL MES BATES 
ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP HELEN M. WINSLOW MARY LOWE DICKINSON 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD MARY F. BUTTS ROSE HARTWICK THORPE 
BESSIE CHANDLER HELEN CAMPBELL ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS 
LAURA E. RICHARDS ABBY M. GANNETT FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL 
CLARA DOTY BATES EVA LOVETT CARSON JULIA SCHAYER 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS DORA REED G OODAL E CARRIE H. LATTA 
SUSAN HALE LUCRETIA P. HAI MARY WOOD-ALLEN 
KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD LUCY C. LILLIE CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
SALLY JOY WHITE EMMA C. HEWITT ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND ALICE CHITTENDEN CORA STEWART WHEELER 


In order to more thoroughly introduce THz Housrwire, we will send it on 
trial from A —_ January, 1898, together with an attractive book, 
for only FORTY CENTS. T ese books are all by famous authors and 
are aasonaty Kee = in attractive cloth covers, stamped in silver or ink, 
and some contain nearly 400 pages,16mo. The list of benkee’ is as follows: 


An Original Belle. By E. P. Ror. 

A Border Shepherdess. By Ame.ia E. Barr 

Samantha at Saratoga. By ee ALLEN’s WIFE.” 
The Stories of Three cee by E y FRANK R. SrockTon. 


Opening a Chestnut ag” Rog. 
Barriers Burned Awa By Hy . hey 
The Bow of Oran ge R By Ame ia E. Barr. 


Jan Vedder’s Witte. By Amaia E. Barr. 

Elsie Dinsmore. By Martua Fintey. 

A bt hey oe Wooing. By E. P. Ror. 

Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. By lan Macvaren. 

ge Health and Pleasure. By L. H. Porter. 

The Abbe Constantin. By Lupovic Hatevy. 
Until quite recently these books have been obtainable only in higher-priced 
editions. Any one book anda subscription as specified above for only 
Forty Cents, or any two books with the subscription for Seventy-five 
Cents. Remit by P. O. Order, or Express Money Order; stamps taken 
if either cannot be procured. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers, 
24 and 26 Reade St., (P.O. Box 1198), NEW YORK. 
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When you write, please mention ‘**‘ The Cosmopolitan.’’ 
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For Home and Public Entertainment. 


There is no limit to the versatility of the GRAPHOPHONE. Any sound made by man or in- 
The strument, musical or otherwise, can be faithfully recorded by the possessor of this marvelous machine, 
ram ned and reproduced indefinitely. The music rendered by celebrated orchestras and bands, vocal and 
machine) instrumental music, recitations, speeches, etc., constitute the limitless repertoire of the GRAPHO- 
with < PHONE. It is simple, compact and easily operated, and its rendition of the most difficult selections 
electric | equals the originals in the minutest detail. The volume of sound can be regulated Somes a drawing- 
motor 2 room audience, or to be heard throughout a large hall. THE COL G O- $25 
for $50 PHONE, fitted with clock-work motor of new design, costs only. . . +++ + * . 


1155, 1157 & 1159 Broadway, New York. 


Wrrew catalogue. { COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., DEPT. B, 9% Fe 4 notes tines te hang er 
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A new departure in Music Boxes. 
Wonderfully sweet and brilliant in 
tone. Play over 1,000 tunes. Do 
not get out of order. Handsomely ¢ 
cased in all modern woods. Run from 
20 to 30 minutes with each winding, and 
keep excellent time throughout. 

Cost from $14.00 to $70.00. 













THE LARGEST MUSIC BOX MADE. 


Has the same scope as a seven-octave piano. 
Wonderfully brilliant, plays each selection 
complete. Just the thing to make a hotel 

attractive. A money-making instrument 
for public places. Can be arranged 
with money-drop and in this way 
pays for itself within a short time. 
Sure to attract trade if used in a 
store. Illustrated catalogue, 

showing all styles of Reginas, 
» sent free upon application. 


Regina Music Box Co., 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


A SPECIALTY. Instruments for Churches of small 
and medium size. Our large output of similar in- 
struments secures economy and perfection of manu- 


facture. 
ON APPROVAL. If desired we ap) pen styles 
~ approval, Write for particulars of our approval 
order Pp. ° 
Catalogs mailed to any address without charge. 


The MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., 


LIMITED, 
11 SUMMER ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 











When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Perfect Instrument 


Furnishes Music for Your Every Mood 

At the Cost of Ordinary Sheet Music 
FOR THE HOME, FOR THE SUMMER HOTEL 
FOR PRIVATE PARTIES, FOR THE YACHT 

For every place where music lends a charm 
Plays Thousands of Selections 

Grand and light operas, hymns, songs, dances—all the music 
worth rhe. Pes plays it with more power, brilliancy and 
expression than any other Music Box made. Composers can 
have their own mo gan at a very slight extra 
Round indestructible metal tune sheets. Corrugated pro- 
tected edge, will not rust or corrode, will last forever. Price of 
tunes from 2c. to 60e. Runs 30 minutes with one winding, 
and so simple a child can manage it. Every instrument guar- 
antecd— $14 $47 $75 $90 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


M.J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York 
Factories: Switzerland and Jersey City. 
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LEADERS IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF 


High Class Goods. 


a 
dy 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


FOR THEM. 


CAS anp 


ELECTRIC 
FIXTURES 


THE 


THE BEST LA 
IN THE WORLD. 


Our 
goods 
can be 

procured 
from 
leading 
dealers 
every- 
where. 
Corres- 
pondence 
rom 
architects 
solicited. 





MFa. Co. 
BRONZES 


AND 
DECORATIVE 


EY&HUBBap,, 
C BARD x 


















ART 
METAL 
coops. 


FENDERS, 
ANDIRONS, 

FIRE SETS, ETc. 
+B] 
a. “B. &@ H.”’ OIL 
HEATERS. 


BOSTON 7 
PHILA 
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A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


If you are interested in a band instrument 
of any kind, or would like to join a band or 
drum corps, you can obtain full information 
upon the subject from the big book of 136 
pages that Lyon & Healy, Chicago, send free 
upon application. It contains upwards of 1,000 
illustrations, and gives the lowest prices ever 
quoted upon onl instruments. 


A CHARMING BOOK ABOUT OLD VIOLINS. 


Violinists everywhere will hail with delight 
the beautifully printed and authoritively written 
book about Old Vlolins, just published by 
Lyon & Healy. 

Either of the above books sent free upon ap- 
lication to Dept. M, Lyon & HEALY, I99 
Nabash Avenue, Chicago. 





If 
THE JOHN 


not for sale by local dealer, write 


CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 
















CANVAS FOLDIN: 










ENAMELED BATH. 








@ Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water make full 
submergent bath. Hot bath made ready in 
5 min. Wt., 10 lbs. Durable, compact, cheap. 
Cat.free, Baths or 15 styles Fotnine Boats. 
Award at World's Fair. ACME FOLD- 
ING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 








INCORPORATED FOR 50 YEARS. 


















30 days’ trial . 





FPR 


Sold on instalments. 


We have the largest manufactory in the world 
from which we se!l direct to the consumer at 
wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of the 
dealer and the commissions of the agents. 
money required until instrument has been thor- 
oughly tested in your own hou 


BE 


Easy payment. Send for 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain the great- 
est bargain ever offered. Write your name and 
address plainly, and we will send by mail same 
day letter is received. Positively guarantee every 
Organ and Piano ‘wenty-five years. 


No 


se. Shipped on 















ADDRESS 
BEETHOVEN 
Piano & Organ Co., 
P. 0. BOX 826, 
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Can You Make $2000 a Year? 


by followin yey present business? If not, let us tell you how 
you can it every year upon a cash expenditure of $250. 
YOUR CAPITAL WILL ALWAYS BE YOUR OWN AND 
GROW LARGER IN THE MEANTIME. 
If you like the idea and wish to know how others at- 
tain success by raising fruit under irrigation in Idaho, 


ADDRESS, for literature and full particulars, 
SUPT. OF LANDS, Idaho Fruit Co., 50 Broadway, New York. 


: SUCH IS FAME i feo TRY IT FREE 


- for 3 days in your own home and 

























That Millions ° or save $10 to $25. Ne money in advance. 
| Now Use ain One $23.00 
1 j For Bicycles, Guns, Typewriters, Etc. 3 

i Cleans. Lubricates. Prevents Rust. 


i Ask your dealer forit. Sample bottle free. 
1 Send 2c. stamp for postage. 


G. W. COLE mr @ wi wut te % te” 
The largest and most complete collections of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
in America, including all desirable novelties. Beautiful Catalogue (168 pages—1896 


edition) free to ‘Ra BAI to others 10 cents. Every intending buyer sheund have it. 2 
ee seonannt an od Nurseries, Roohestes, N. Te 2 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL tor1697 
The Leading American Seed Catalogue 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
$6-6-00-00000006000006000000009 
FOR MANY YEAR ee ee have made our Nurseries q 
By suppl7 for 


4 
New and Rare Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Rhodo- 3 
dendrons, New Fruit, and Hardy Perennial Plants, ; 

, 
q 
A 


















And in consequence, few if any nurseries equal ours for variety, quality, and extent. All buyers can get 
from us plans for arrangement of their grounds. Write for our beautiful catalogue and information. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY co., 102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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MAULE'S UptoDae C.. 4D... 


a Sweet Peas. 


8 NEW SWEET PEAS FOR 20 CENTS. 


Every lover of flowers should grow Sweet Peas. No 
flower garden in the land is complete without them, 
Handsome in modest loveliness, most graceful in ar- 

led perfume, exquisite coloring, 

abundance of bloom, unexcelled for cutting, succeeding 
everywhere with everybody. 
Butterfly. White, suffused lavender; petals edged blue. 
Duchess of York. White, suffused pinkish purple. 
Firefly. Brilliant carmine scarlet; best self-color. 
Emily Henderson. The best pure white Sweet Pea. 
Mrs. Jos. Chamberiain. White, striped bright rose. 
Meteor. Salmon, wings delicate pink, veined purple. 
Lemon Queen. Delicate blush, tinted lemon. 
Neveilty. Bright orange rose, wings delicate mauve. 
@Oue full-sized packet of each of these cight 
Superb New Sweet Peas sent postpaid for only 20 Cents. 
FREE. With every remittance of 20 cents for the above collection I 

will include absolutely free, if you mention this paper, 
one packet of the New “Dwarf Sw Sweet Pea, ‘‘Cupid,’’ which only grows 5 inches high, with pure 
white flowers, and a copy of my 1897 Seed, Plant and Bulb Catalogue, which contains every- 
thing good, at right prices. Address WM. ee Pa. 
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* 
d flower seed offer of 1896 Ly oe so popular that we have — oy te L the great- @ 

ett eS for 1897 ever put ou P by any pubitnivs, house. We gain 200,000 new 
; subscribers to our arf Movers Success, The Columbian this 1 spring. ond sohave @ 
} had put up for us bya leading seed house several hundred thousand a ges of = cheng * 

flower seeds, comprised in rpctive collections, each kind of seed in separate pack- 
es, which we shail send FREE, solely to introduce our menencine. Here are the varieties, s 
att ot which wesend in se rate packages, sixteen in all, with cultural instructions on @ 
each on receipt of only one ime, or 11 que cent s' ps to pay fora 3 mos. trial sub. : eo 
Pansies, sweet scented, very large, lovely . . ®Weol. | Marigold, French striped, dwarf stocky — mixed . - Weol. * 
Pinks, finest double bedding sorts in mixtures 9 as ie artes i4col. Larkspur, dwarf double rocket, very showy , hardy 10 col. , 

Asters, new sorts, finest double varieties mixed ° Weol. weet Peas, large flowered, all newer shades. robust . 10 col. 
Poppies, gian tflowered, double,:very showy . col. | Nasturtium diowers last until frost, full bleomers . écol. @ 

Petunias, finest single mixed, profuse blooming . ngle mixed, charming dwarf plants . col. 

Zinnias, rich =< showy , immense double flowers : Candytuft, free flowering annuals, beds or borders . 
Sweet Al very pretty for edgings, bright . ° rummondPhlox, grandiflora, fine, large flowering -@ 
Sweet oie ry ‘To flowers, superb scent . 2eol.| Morning Glory, sturdy, well marked rich flower . . 

Reme mber. you must st eend us only 10 cts. in silver or 11 one cent stamps and get all. We prefer to introduce our @ 






Magazine in this way than to spend thousands of dolla: 
ise Collectio: M 














lars in advertisin = many pube. do. After you 
will become a regular patro’ bi 13-17 Oti 
eee 
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Private Gardeners ana 
Farm Managers. 


We have several first-class men at present whem we can 


recommend in either of these capacities—men of expe- 
rience and ability, well: versed in every detail of their 
profession. Correspondence invited, 
| PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








insaiesl ET OWER SEEDS 
oo. FREE! 


VARIETIES, 


An Unparalleled Offer by an Old- 
AKstablished and Reliable Pub- 
ng House 4 THE LADIES’ WORLD 
is a large, 24 96-column illustrated 
Magazine for ledios and the family circle, 
kr with elegant cover printed in colors. tis de- 

ST voted to Stories, Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, 
tee, Home Decoration, Housekeeping, Fashions, Hy- 
giene, Juvenile Reading, Floriculture, etc. To 
introduce this charming ladies’ magazine into 
100,000 homes where it is not already taken, we now 
— the following colossal -: 6G receipt 

Twenty Cents in silver or stamps, we will 
send The Ladies’ Werld for Six Months, and to each 
subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid,a mapniiamnt 
Collection of Flower Seeds, 306 Varieties, as follows: 

1 Packet Single Dahlia. Remarkable for great variety and bril- 
liancy of coloring, large size and fine form. Blooms from June to October. 

1 packet Cosmes (mired), comprising all the od 
beautiful colors and shades, from purest white to 
deep crimson. The flowers are large, beautifully 
formed, and borne in great numbers in the fall. 

1 packet Mignmonette, the most delightfully 
fragrant of all flowers, easily grown and invaluable 
for cutting. A universal and popular favorite. 

1 packet Dishcloth Gourd. An ornamental 
climber of rapid growth, producing large Less 
flowers and long green fruit, the inside of whic 
when dried, can be used as a sponge or dishcloth. 









































j t packet Eckford Sweet Peas. Fifty 
named varieties, including the most recent intro- = ia PW 
ductions, such as Alice Eckford, Captivation, Crown Jewel, etc. 


Comet Aster (mized). A superb new variety, with large 
double flowers, having incurved perals, “resembling finest chrysanthemums. 
The mixture includes Snow-White, Rose, and many other beautiful colors. 
And Three Hundred Other Varieties, iaclud- 
ing Fireball Dianthus, Venus Looking Glass, Phlox 
* Drummondii, Finest Poppy, Gaillar Lobb as- 
German Stock, Crimson Eye Hibiscus, 
Lilliput Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, 
Mourning Bride, Choice Pansies, Verbenas, Chr 
anthemums, F st Asters, Cypress Vine, Digit 
Crimson Flax, Striped Petunia, Godetia, 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Mag: wzine 
for Six Months, and this entire magnific ent Collec- 
tion of Choice Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up 
by a first-class Seed House and warranted fresh and 
iab matter how many flower seeds you have purchased for this | 
season, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee 
y subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund your 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely satis- 
T his offer is rehable. Do not confound it with the catchpenny 
emes of unscrupulous persons. We have been established over 20 
ye ars, and refer to the Commercial Agencies as to our responsibility. 
Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent for $1.00. hai. 


Ss. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
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BUY DIREGT 


and pay but one profit. Our 
assortment is one of the best 
and most complete in 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS, ROSES, VINES, 
BULBS, SEEDS. 
Rarest new, choicest old. 
Send for our peace today; it telisit all; am 
magazine size, 





’ 








el ut book 
pro ——e illustrated. 
lants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by mail 
postpala, ea —X arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
express or freig 
43d Year as. 1,000 Acres, 


STORRS & HARRISON Co., 
Box293 Painesville, O. 





We offer seed largely of our own 
growing, all raised from stock far more 
carefully selected than seed is usually 
raised from. By the law that ‘‘like pro- 
duces like,’’ this must give you better crops. 
With each class will be found many valua- 
ble suggestions. It will be for the interest 
of every enterprising gardener to test cer- 
tain new vegetables, especially a val- 


uable extra early wrinkled pea, and 
an extra early potato, neither of which 
will be found in any other catalogue. As 
the original introducer of the Miller Melon, 
Hubbard Squash, All Season Cabbage, Cory 
Corn, and scores of others of value, we in- 
vite the patronage of the public. Our 
Vegetable er Flower Seed Catalogue 
nut free. 
JAMES 3.4. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Skin Diseases, + Impure Blood, 


Pimples, 
Eczema, 
Tetter,Acne 


Are permanently cured 


Sulphume 


Price $1, express prepaid 
SULPHUM is pure sul- 
phur in liquid 
form,—a new chemical discov- 
ery, Sulphur heretofore was 
considered insoluble. Sul- 
phume when taken eae! 
and applied as a lotion, will 
cure any skin disease man- 
kind is heir to. 
SULPHUR BATHS can 
taken at home, havin; 
all the advantages (an 
more) of the most famous Sul- 
hur Springs. One bottle of 
Bsiphume makes 12 strong 
sulphur baths. 





SULPHUME 


in a glass of water makes a delightful and healthful 
drink of Sulphur water—Nature’s Great 
Blood Purifi 


Weak Kidneys 
Rheumatism, 
Gout, 

Vesical and 
Renal Stones 


are quickly relieved and 
absolutely cured by 


SULPHUME-SPECIAL 
Price $2.00, express prepaid 
SY LPHUME SOAP is the 
only soa’ 


in the world made with 

liqu sulphur, That is why it 
istheonly genuine Sulphur Soap. 
It has no equal for the toilet and 
the bath. Price per box, (3 cakes) 
5 cts., express prepaid. One cake 
for trial, mailedon receipt of 25cts. 


ALL inpeitipens porate know what valuable remedial properties sulphur possesses, but FEW realize what wonderful 
ect 


cures are ¢ ed by liquid sulphur, Sulphume. 


argling once will cure an ordinary sore throat, 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and tells all about Sulphume, SENT FREE. 


Shall we send you this book ? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 112 Marine Building, CHICAGO. 


Lyman, Sons & Co., Montreal, Canadian Depot 








Health Baths 


Right in your own home you can enjoy dry P 

team, vapor Oxygen an rfumed baths 
using the Impreved Turko-Rus- ‘ 

sian yating Bath Cabinet. A perfect 

8) y cure for colds, rheumatism, etc. ¢ 
elpful in ev: 














ery way. Send for circular, 2 
MAYOR, LANE & CO.. 
146 White St., New York. 











For the Latest Information as to the Relief and Cure of 


ASTHMA 
BRONCHITIS 


Write to DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





KAREZZA 2,0... 


A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of 
the unborn child,a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union Signal : Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. Stockham for Tokology, thousands of men and 
women will bless her for Karezza. 

Arene: Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 
Sample pagesfree. Agents Wanted. Prepaid $1.00. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


MRS. WINSLOW’S . 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of 
MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
“*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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Drunkenness Can Be Cure 


INEBRIATE’S KNOWLEDGE. 
A GREAT CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS HAS BEEN DISCOVERED CALLED ANTI-JAG. 


This comes in the form of small pellets which dissolve immediately when dropped in a liquid such as a cup of coffee or 
glass of liquor, and can be given absolutely without the inebriate’s knowledge. 

Anti-Jag acts directly on the stomach in such a way that liquor becomes distasteful, causing the patient to stop drink- 
It also tones and builds up the system, quieting the nerves, restoring the disordered stomach, 


Order through your druggist, or box mailed in plain wrapper on receipt of $1, by 


RENOVA CHEMICAL COMPANY,: 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
ANTI-DOPE CURES OPIUM AND MORPHINE HABITS, $1.00. 


INFORMATION GLADLY MAILED FREE. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


Disintegrates, Breaks Down and Eliminates Stone of the Kid- 
neys or Bladder, Both Uric Acid and Phosphatic Formations. 
Its Value in Bright’s Disease, the Gouty Diathesis, etc. 





ANALYSIS AND REPORT OF 


DR. R. OCDEN DOREMUS 


Professcr of Chemistry in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York. 


NEw YORK, Dec. 3d, 1896. 

E. C. LAIRD, M. D., Resident Physician, Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, Va. 

DEAR DoctTor:—I have received the five collections of 
Disintegrated Calculi, each collection containing a num- 
ber of fragments, and also the three boxes, each contain- 
ing a single calculus, mentioned in your letter as discharged 
by different patients under treatment by the P 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2. 
I have analyzed and photographed parts of each speci- 
men, and designated them alphabetically. P 
One of the Calculi from the collection marked ‘‘A,’’ | Cc 


n 





was 3-16 of an inch in diameter, of an orange color, and 
on section exhibited a nucleus, surrounded by nine concen- 
tric layers of a crystalline structure, as shown in the accom- 
panying photograph marked “A,” magnified 12 diameters. 

On chemical analysis it was found to consist of Uric 
Acid (colored by organic substances from the urine) 
with traces of Ammonium Urate and Calcium Oxalate. 








(Calculi ** A”? magnified 12 diameters.) | 


According to distinguished Medical authority, Uric Acid Poisonin 


A fragment of a broken down calculus from the 


same collection was found to consist of Urie Acid, 


(Report as to six specimens of Calculi omitted to econo- 


mize space.) 


The contents of the boxes marked ‘‘C'' consisted chiefly 


of whitish crystalline materials. 


_ On microscopic examination they exhibited well defined 
rismatic crystals characteristic of ‘* Triple Phosphates,”’ 


as shown in the accompanying photograph “C,” magnified 
20 diameters. 


On chemical analysis they were found to consist of Mag- 
esium and Ammonium Phosphate (Triple Phosphate), Cal- 


cium Phosphate, Calcium Carbonate, a trace; Sodium and 


otassium Salts, in traces; Uric Acid and Urates, none; 
alcium Oxalate, none; Organic debris in considerable 


quantity, and matters foreign to Calculi. 





(Collection “*C ” magnified 20 diameters.) 


Yours respectfully, 
R. OGDEN DOREMUS. 


shows itself in Gout, Rheuma- 


tism, Lithemia, Stone of the Kidney and Bladder, a Disease of the Kidneys, Herpetiform Neural- 
gic Affections, Nervous Prostration, Nervous Irritability, Nervous Asthma, Nervous Headache, cases of 
Mental Depression, and in certain forms of Dyspepsia and Eczema. 


LITHIA dissolves and washes out of the system Uric Acid Deposit, and is 
Nature’s own specific for these and all troubles of Urie Acid 


origin. Taken as a common beverage or table water, it acts as a preventive of Uric Acid deposit and of 
the distressing maladies caused by such deposit, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally, Pamphlets on application. 
. PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER TROUBLES, 


Not more surely did ST. GEORGE conquer the DRAGON 


In our accompanying TRADE MARK, than does 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


CURE EVERY DISEASE OF THE 


STOMACH, LIVER and BOWELS. 


&e. 


Its public record of nearly half 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, FEVER & AGUE, 


Are eliminated from the system renovated and fortified by 
this superb Tonic, 
a Century is its best recommendation, 





LOST 3s LBS. 
For She Used Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills, 


Salt, and Bands For the Fat. 
ONLY OBESITY REMEDIES ADMITTED aT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The portrait here presented is that of Mrs. JARVIS, a popular lady of 
Diagonal, Iowa, who has taken Dr. Edison's Obesity Remedies and never 
tires of recommending them to her friends inclined to be ‘a little too fat.’ 
She will give detailed 
information about her 
experience with these 
remedies to any in- 
vestigator of their 
merits who will write 


jj) 1 now weigh 137. The 
YA Obesity Pills and Salt 
are a grand treatment 
Zand they have not 
only reduced my flesh 
in a very short time, 
but have made my 
health better than it 
has been for years. 1 
recommend Pills and 
Salt to all persons 





HAIR ON THE FACE, 


pees ARMS OR ANY PART OF ALA 
RSON ty 4 oe and 
th our ne 


French Depilatory, 


and the growth forever destroy- 
ed without the slightest inj 
or discoloration of the most deli- 















to her surely, surp. 
« When I began tak- and 7m hted with the results. 
ing your remedies,” utes, a the hair disappears imme tely, An we 
writes Mrs. Jarvis, ‘*I troubled with superfluous hair on the a nec! 
, weighed 175 pounds. arms can have permanently removed without the 





it 
pligbeees ars when applied,or ever afterwards. A 





tel he a) tT it prepaid for 50 cents. 
Le ery “Sy sen’ a msg ~ ha 
and all Stomach 
Troubles c | 


INP = 


HEART-BURN, 
by WLARAPIEEEOS. Sample J relic free by mail. 



























renee RAEN. | Every drop is worth its weight in gold when you 
_No**tonics,"*** ner- need it. ddress Franklin Hart. 92 John St.. NewYork, 
vines,"’ ‘“sarsaparil- 


las," or other medi- 
cines required. Lr. | 
Edison's Pills and 4 ll for 10 cents. 

& oven with which you bn Spake a 

'4| photo in 35 seconds; requires no dry plates, 
no chemicals, no dark room. Photos are clear 
as if done by a @260. Camera ; no practice - 
needed. You can coin money making photos of 


Salt reduce fat, cure 
chronic diseases and 
take the place of all | 
female remedies and 
regulators. Obesity 
Pratt Salt, $1 a bottle. 
Obesity Pills, $1.50 a = * e Outfit we also give you one Pretty Tokio 
ape eenpmends, Handkerchtef, nessty belt 0 pest eqnene, 5 Looky Charm 

. - id perfume, keeps your handker- 
You are invited to address pow E satery Moth exterminator. Also 
6 months’ handsome illustra- 
ted ines, full of stories, pic- 
tures, etc. This entire lot sent you if 
you cut this out and return to i 


ALL, For 10 CENTS 
yy 


eg houses, animals, etc. In same box with 





harm of Roses, 





We send free “How TO CURE OBESITY.’ 
ourChicago Medical Department about your hs or about any medical 


question. You will be answered carefully and practically and without charge. 
We forward goods promptly. No printing on our envelopes. Mention De- 
partment. Use only the nearest address. } 








No, 115 State Street, Chicago, Hl. = conte, os or Fee at 
; ; No. 42 W. 22d Street, New York City, 25c. Send & be d. — 
LORING & CO ' Dept 10133: 8 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. | Address, STAR PHOTO co., slggied. St., New York. 
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( Whooping Cough, Croup, c 
i iS] 
— he Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. ‘2 
c — CRESOLENE being administered by inhalation, gives the Sy 
a safest and most effectual means of treating the throat and 
bronchial tubes. Its efficiency in Whooping Cough andCroup 

is wonderful. Its antiseptic virtues render t invaluable in contagious dis- ve 

eases, as Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, etc. Descriptive booklet with testi- A 

_ , monials free. Sold by all druggists. < . 
ee = VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall Street, New York. g 
8 = Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. fo) 
VCVCVCVCVCVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVCVCVCO 
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Are 10,000 Men | £'s 
Mistaken? 3 Meza 


Unless about 10,000 men, mainly professional men Our 6 
—lawyers, doctors, editors, preachers, and all other 
classes, including the writer, are very much mistaken, 
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the Electropoise effects cures and gives relief where -_ NO EQUAL 
all other known remedies have failed. Especially is it HE WORLD 
4 efficacious in the case of feeble women and children. FOR 
‘ I have used one for the past two years, and find it in- E 
A valuable asa curative agent.—REV. ZEPHANIAH MEEK, czema, 
D.D., Editor of Central Methodist, Catlettsburg, Ky. Tetter 
b] 
_ Herpes, 
Hives, 


lv 
Poigoning, = 
Itching Piles, Acne, Dandruff, Etc. 


Physicians use it to enre themselves and recommend it te their patients, Thou- 
sands cured after eminent skin specialists have failed. 











** Coe’'s Eczema Cure will cure 99 out of every 100 cases of Eczem, or other 
eruptive skin diseases, however bad they may be."’ 
Dr. W. S. SPRINGSTEEN, Cleveland, O. 
**L use Coe's Eczema Cure in my practice, It is a specific for Eczema and 
all eruptive skin diseases. Cannot harm the most delicate skin,”’ 
C. A. ARCHER, M.D., Cleveland, O. 
**T had Eczema ten years. Coe’s Eczema Cure cured me with two appli- 
cations."* W. T. GALBRAITH, M.D., Cleveland, O. 
** Your remedy is the best I ever saw for the treatment of Eczema.” 
KING R. CUTLER, M.D., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
For any skin trouble one box of Cor’s Eczema Curr is better 
than a long trip to any sanitarium or mineral springs in the world. 
Our Cure Cures; the trip may not. 
By Mail, $1.00. Trial Box, 10 cents, 


If your druggist does not have it, apply directly tous; take ne substitute. 


| COE CHEMICAL CO., ?"cieveiana, 0." 


WRITE for illustrated descriptive booklet 

telling all about this new, self-applied 
Oxygen treatment that cures disease without 
medicine. Sufferers from 


Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Insomnia, 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia 


will be gratified to learn that, as others have 
been, they can becured by so simple a remedy. 


Book, by mail, without charge if you write. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 122 Broadway, N.Y. 
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An editor writes: TOKOLOGY should be in Mrs. L. N. A. writes: “If I knew I was to be the mother of 
the hands of every woman. It is unequaled in | innumerable children it would have no terrors for me, So 
its practical scientific advice to women. great is my confidence in the science of TOKOLOGY.”’ 


A complete health ge by 
ALICE B, STOCKHAM, M.D., in 
practice over twenty-five years. 

Best Terms to Agents. 
Sample pages free. 
PREPAID, MOR. $2.75. CLO. $2.26 


ALICE B. S’TOCKHAM &CO., 222 Madison St., Chicago. 

a 

” The United States 
THE Keeley Government 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in the Soldiers’ 
Homes and in an institution for exclusive use of the 


cf Regular Army. Seven States have legislated for 
ure the application of this treatment to worthy indigent 


inebriates. 














It is a fact, known generally by well-informed persons, that 
ee morphine and other drug addictions are diseases, not 
‘Al h | Produce each a diszasé simply habits, and to be cured they must receive medical 

cono 9 haviny definite patholo- baa eerie 





The method of treatment originated by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, 


Opium gy. The disease vields and administered only at institutes authorized by him, cures 

9 easily, to the Double these diseases. This statement is easily substantiated by facts. 

T b Chloride of Gajd,-Treat- Three hundred thousand cured men and women are glad to 
ODACCO ment as administered testify to its truth. : : 

7 at the following Keeley The treatment at these institutes is pleasant. The patient is 

Using fe Institutes. .-----— --- subject to no restraint. It is like taking a vacation of four 


weeks. He only knows that he is cured. ; 
Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its suc- 
cess, sent free on application to any of the following institutes: 





Toronto, Canada. 














ADDRESS 583 Sherbourne St. New Orleans, La. | Newark, N. J., | Cleveland, Ohio. Address the 
THE KEE West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass. | 15 Central Avenue. Harrisburg, Pa., institute 
LEY Dwight, Ill. Deering, Maine. | Buffalo, N. Y.. | North & Capital Sts. nearest you. 
INSTITUTE Kansas City. Kansas, | Kansas City. Mo., | _ 858 Niagara Street. Providence, R.1., e est yt 
at either Portsmouth Bldg. F 1815 Independence Av.) White Plains, N. Y. | 806-808 Washington St. Keeley Catechism 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Kirkwo 0. Fargo, N. D. Columbia, 8. C. sent on application. 
> 
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IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR... 


will make the hair beautiful, glossy 

and natural, no matter how streaky, 
BLEACHED or GRAY 

it may be. 

It is clean, odorless, lasting. It does 
not contain an atom of poisonous mat- 
ter. Baths do not affect it; neither 
does curling or crimping. Incompar- 
able for the BEARD on account of 
its durability and cleanliness. 

No. 1. Black. 
Dark Brown. 
Medium Brown. 
Chestnut. 
: Chestnut. 
. Gold Blonde. 

. Ash Blonde. 
nee 11.50 and $3.00, 
A sample of your hair 
colored free. 

We make applications a 
specialty and insure privacy. 


292 FIFTH AVE., NEW 


Between 30th and 3ist Sts. 


z 
ooeee 
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YORK 


(Take Elevator.) 


M b N N a N 7S BORATED TALCUM 








TOILET 
..POWDER.. 


Apereves by Highest Medical Author- 
it for the use of infants and adults. 


“MENNEN’S”’ 


is the original, others are imitations and liable 
to do harm. 


Positive relief for all affections of the skin. ER after 





shaving. Take no substitute. Sold by druggists 
ormalled for 25 cents. Name this paper. Samples 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Why Patti Looks Young 


Because every wight as ie as bed-time 
comes, she uses Mary ott Rowland’s 
Retiring Face Cream. Sodo Mme. Melba, 
Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Kendal, Beatrice Cameron- 
Mansfield, and other women noted for beautiful 
complexions. Price, = he $5 a Jar. Melba 
Face Powder, $1, 8 2, 85 a Box. Prices 
goods the best. Write for sealed matter to Mary 
Scott Rowland, 97 Fifth Ave., New York, /nventor 
“Melba Pocket Combination Powder Box,” $1.00 by mail. 


THE LADIES’ DELIGHT “HOLDFAST” 


ALUMINUM HAIRPIN 
Lightest, strongest and best. S where you put it. 











highest: 





Cannot fall out; three sizes; of = er, or sample of six for 
10 cents. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
_Box 11, BLOOMFIELD, N, J. 












Ly stamped 
& design, 
% started 


P, B. WORTHINGTON, 244 Cenet St.,N.Y. 














DRESS 
SHIELDS 


Do just what is required of 
them—shield the dress from 
perspiration. Some dress 
shields do more — they 
give out an offensive 
odor. Others are 
heavy, cumber- 
some. OMO 
Dress Shields 
will outwear either 
rubber or stockinet 























3 lutely odorless and 
# lighter by half. 
Trial pair 25c. 


OMO MFG. CO. 
394 ae ee 


Hair Blemishes 


On Face, Neck and Arms Removed instantly and 
forever, at the first touch of 


PADONA 


hair vanishes like mist before the rising 
sun. Roots of the hair wither and die,mak- 
ing a new growth impossible; leaving the 
skin soft, white and beautiful. asily applied, certain to cure 
and harmless as dew. $1000 forfeit up for any case of failure 
or where there is slightest trace of injury. Used by thousanc's 
of persons of refinement. Padona is sent by mail, postpaid, in 
safety mailing cases, securely sealed, on receipt of Sr per box. 
Safe delivery of your letter insured by registering it at Post- 
office. All correspondence regarded strictly confidential. Men- 
tion Cosmopolitan. Live agents wanted everywhere. 


The Padona Company, Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 


Reliance High Grade Fast Black Sateen 
Underskirts, Full Fashioned, with Japanese 
Fibre Cording. Adapted to the new style of 
dress. Very desirable and moderate priced. 
Order a sample sent by mail. Also, Corset 
Waists, Corsets, and other specialties. 











Agents wanted. Price lists sent free. 


Reliance Corset Co., 
JACKSON, MICH. 


===] New ldea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
represents a new ideain trunks, Itisa port- 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of 
trays: a place foreverything, from a hattoa 
collar button, and the bottom is as accessible 
as the top. Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Shipped C. O. D., with privileges to 
examine. 2 cent stamp illustrated catalogue. 


Mention “ 





Cosmopolitan.’ 































Special to Readers of THe CosmoroLiTan MAGaAzine. 


Send this ‘‘ad.’’ and 10 cents 
in stamps and we will mail 
you X& Ib. of any kind of Tea 
you may cohen, the best im- 
ported. Good ‘Teas and Cof- 
fees, 25c. perlb. We will send 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY 
TEAS on receipt of this 
ad.”’ and $2.00. All charges 
THE GREAT AMERIC AN TEA CO 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., P O: Box 289 





paid. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SUMMER UNDERWEAR COMEORT & 


is secured only by wearing the best 
full-fashioned Union Suits in 
the world that are so perfect in fit and finish that 











ROBERT J. 


before to be 






ASK YOUR DEALER 


inent — in every State, endorsing our 


claims 





ample card of fabrics included. 


RY y 
a ee ees "i 





“I never knew what it was 


knowing | had anything on. 


Lewis Union Suits 


Are Cheaper than Two-piece Suits 


of the same quality and finish, and are the acme of Spring 
and Summer underwear comfort 


For Men, Women and Children. 


Don't accept any substitute said to be as good, thhe yw 


BURDETTE rites: 


dressed without 


a,” 






for the LEWIS UNION SUITS. 


are mot, . bang A. and we 
will fill your order or refer you to a 
FoR Se ee dealer. Our patented improvements are not found in 


any other make. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 722.hcier St." 





: Mouson’s New Perfume 


VIOLET TE 
DE LA REINE 


Is inconceivably delicate 





and lasting, yet not 


too expensive. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 


U. S. Importing Agents, 


22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 











‘‘ Mother’s Machine’”’ 


With Latest Improvements. Lightest 
Running, Easiest Managed. 


Greatly aids domestic bliss. 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Vict # 


It uaa tes oxygen to the blood. It is condensed vigor that can 
be imparted to the patient by self-treatment. 
and pain under Nature’s own laws. It is applied as in illustration. 


Large book of information and latest price list mailed FREE. 


ORICINAL IMPROVED OXYDONOR COMPLETE, $15.00. 
OXYDONOR No. 2. LATEST IMPROVED, - 


Dr. H. SANCHE, 


We have used one since June, a year ago. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


RH SANCHES 






i, 









It cures disease 









25.00. 


No. 11 East Van Anden St., Auburn, N. Y. 









My Dear Sir: —No word is adequate in praise of your renowned and much valued instrument, the Oxydonor iS Victory." 
My sister was paralyzed at that time, and in five treatments recovered the use 
of her arm, being able to perform her usual household duties—never complaining of any ill effects from the malady since. 

I have successfully treated other cases and cannot say too much in favor of such a boon to humanity. 
attend your every effort in this Christian work, is my heartiest wish. 


May success 
Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Dr. J. C. Peterson. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 





WOODBURYS 
FACIALOOAP 


= 
Pm 
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“FACIAL 
CREAM 





Made by John H Woodbury, Snnundieial, who has had 26 
years’ experience, treating the skin, scalp and complexion. Sold 
everywhere 

Superfluo us Hair, Pimples, Freckles, Moles, Skin Diseases, 
and all Facial Blemishes permanently removed, at the 


John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 


New York, 127 W. 42d St.; Boston,11 Winter St; 
Philadelphia, 1306 Walnut St ; Chicago, 165 State St. 
Send roc. for a sample of either Woodbury’s Facial Soap or 
Facial Cream, with illustrated book on Beauty and treatment of 
the skin 


When you write, please mention 








fm, 100 FAT 


If so, why not reduce your weight 
and be comfortable. Obesity is a 
disease and predisposes to Heart 
trouble, Paralysis, Liver diseases, 
Rheumatism, Apoplexy, etc., and is 
not only dangerous but extremely 
annoying to people of refined taste 
It’s a mistake not to do anything to 
reduce your weight, if it is greater 
than it ought to be. Wedo not care 
how many reduction remedies you 
may have taken without success, we 
have a treatment that will reduce 
weight as thousands can testify. It 
is simple, safe and pleasant to take 
and not expensive either. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the thousands 
who have been reduced in weight 
and greatly improved in health by 


MRS. STELLA LEwISs, 


of Dunkirk, O., says: ‘‘It re- 
duced me 68 pounds, and I 
feel better now than I have 
for years."" 


its use. REDUCED 

Mr. C. E. Perdue, Springfield, Ill......... 135 Lbs. 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins, Ottowa, IIl......... : | os 
Miss M. Hoisington, Lake View, Mich.... 50 ‘“ 
Mrs. I. Spalding, Morrisville, Vt.......... os * 
Miss M. Nobles, Racine, Wis...........+- 54 * 
Mrs. M. Cheek, Valley Mills, Tex........ — = 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde, Mowequa, IIl........... 52 * 
Ls GOON, SIM, Es sds cecccnessenceos 85 “ 
Ellen Ridgeway, Vandalia, lowa.......... 60 “ 


Miss K. Sheely, 600 N. Main St., Marion,O. 70 “ 

We will give $100.00 in Gold to any one who can prove 
that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 

DON’T do anything or take anything until you hear from us; 
we have something important to tell you about how to MAKE 
REMEDY AT HOME at a trifling cost and other valuable 
information. To any reader of The Cosmopolitan who will write 
to us at once, we will send full ENT “Ee a few days 


in a plain sealed package upon receipt T 4 BR to cover postage, 
etc. og tow strictly confidential. Address, 
HALL & CO., V. A. Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


** The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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— STOCKINGS .; 


Remember 


that no stocking will wear 
well or look well that does 
not fit well. 


1m What reit 


IS THE 


Best-Fitting 


It is the only stocking that is 


knitted to the shape 
of the human foot. 
Min poplar Camas eetccPet on 


Shaw Stocking 


Descriptive Price-List, free, 
toany applicant. Beautiful 


Castle Calendar, free, toany Co. 

applicant mentioning this 

publication, Lowell, Mass. 
cae 
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STOGKINGS 
are all the same to 








SUPPORTER ° 








No ScippinG oR TEARING 
Sold Everywhere 





Sample Pair. by mail. 25c Stamps 
a CATALOGUE FREE 
"itos' GEoROE FROST ©. RoSToN. Mas 








The Best Toilet Luxury asa Den- 
tifrice in the world 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth 


To Sweeten the Breath and Pre- 
serve the Teeth 


To Make the Gums Hard and 


Use BROWN'S ana 


Camphorated TEETH 
Saponaceous DENTIFRICE. 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 











PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A JAR. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 








A little 


book, telling 
all about it, con- 
tainsrecipesby Mrs, 
Rorer, called Freezers 
and Freezing, sent free. 


North Bros. M’f’g Co., Ee 














“If you were April’s Lady,” 
Along your garment’s hem, 
In sunny days or shady, 
You'd wear S. H. « M. 


+ vere 





For mighty good reasons, too. It does 
not fade in sunshine, nor become 
stiff and hard in wet weather. You 
cannot afford to use cheap substitutes. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters 
S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way tv tell the Genuine. 
if your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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T silor-Mlade Suits, $5 : 


S THERE a secret in being well-gowned? If there 
is, it is in the little details of graceful hanging 
skirts, smart jackets and dainty effects that go so 

far toward making a woman appear fashionable and 
well dressed. In our new Spring Catalogue of styles 
we illustrate the suits which the best gowned New 
York women are wearing. We will mail it, free, to- 
gether with samples of the latest suitings to any lady 
who will write for it. We make all of our gowns to 
order, giving that touch of individuality and exclusive- 
ness so dear to the feminine heart. 

Our catalogue illustrates : 


n Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
® Misses’ Suits and Dresses (10 to 16 yrs.) $4 up. 
: Separate Skirts, $4-up. 















Black Silk and Satin Skirts, $8 up. 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. 
Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up; Riding Habits, $10 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day 
you will or’ catalogue and samples by return mail. 


¢ THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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$300.00 in CASH 


; A 25-cent PATTERN. 
mu ner erent ome” ERED 





m# ONEIT a 


is a complete un- 
dergarment cover- 
ing the entire body 
like an additional 
skin. Perfectly el- 





OW many words do you 
think you can make from 

the yy ya in the word 
“METROP OLITAN?” Use 
each letter as desired, but not more 
; times than it appears in “* Metropol- 
’ya itan."’ Verbs, pronouns, adjectives, 
\ nouns, adverbs, plurals, allowed. 
M Words spelled alike but having differ- 
ent meanings count as one word. Use 
any standard dictionary. All legiti- 
mate English words count. Proper 
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astic, fitting like a 
glove but softly and 
without pressure. 
No buttons down 
the front. Made 
for Men, Women 
and Young People. 
Most convenient to 
ut on or off, be- 
ing entered at top 
and drawn on like 
trousers sz sz ss 3 





c nouns, prefixes, suffixes, obscleteand 

Y foreign words do not count. Work it out 
as follows: Pole, top, man, men, tan, 
aunt, port, rope, etc 

Our Offer—We will pay $100 for 
the largest list, $50 for the second 

‘ = largest, $25 fort e third, $10 each 

for the next five, $seach for the next ten, and $: each for the next 
twenty-five. That is to say, we will divide rit. D 43 contestants 
the aggregate sum of $300, according to merit on’t you think 
you could be one of the forty-three? TRY 

Our Purpose—The above rewards for idler effort are given 
free and without consideration for the purpose of attracting at- 
tention to MODES, by May Manton, the most popular up-to-date 
Fashion Magazine in the world. Its 36 r ages, replete with beau- 
tiful illustrations of the latest styles in ies’, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s garments, make it a real necessity in every household; the 
Designs and Fashion Hints, being by May Manton, render it in- 
valuable as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions—You must send with your list of words 25 cts. 
(stamps or silver) fora Three Mos.’ Trial Subscription to MopEs. 
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With no other kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably so small a corset. ¢ 
Send for illustrated booklet. 

This contest will close Ma sth pent so the names of suc- 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, t cessful spellers may be published in issue of vol mailed 
Office No. | Greene St. N. Y. June rth, but SEND IN YOUR AT ONCE. For our 


responsibility we valet Sut to any pense agenc Address: 
ee ie at ee i i we ee : 


Our Extra Inducement—Every person sending 25 cents and a 
list of, 15 words or more, will, in addition to three months’ sub- 
scription, receive by return mail a pattern of this stylish shirt 
waist, No. 6998 (illustrated above), in any size from 32 to 44 in. 

Our Aim—The present monthly circulation of MopEs exceeds 
100,000. We aim to make it 200,000. 
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MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, Dept. 618, 130 White t., New York 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SAMPLE OFFER. 

For ten cents in stamps 
we send a sample package of our 
finest goods. 


FUER DREN 





1 CARPETS... 








= 
be 


Can be selected at your own 
fireside 


from our colored pattern plates better than at a 
Store. We sell carpets at Wholesale Prices, and 
make them up ready to lay. Our book, giving full 
information, with large assortment of pattern 
plates sovtes carpets in actual colors, sent free 
on request. We pay the freight. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO., 
253°287 Market St., 
PY sy ar: ve P) < 
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The Walter M. Lowney Co., 
95 Pearl Street, Boston. 


>> 












CHICAGO. 


When not to be had of dealers we 
send on receipt of retail price, 1-tb. 
box, 60c.; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-ib. 
box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. 
Delivered free in U. 8. 


War Ships 


An album containing 37 phctographic 

reproductions of the vessels of our 

modern navy, with all the interesting 
details of dimensions, armament, and all 
data_ requisite to a correct estimate of 
the fighting power of our navy. All the 
leading vessels in actual service are repre- 
sented in full page illustrations. Size of 
book 10 by 8 inches, 40 pages, with an artis- 
tically embossed cover. The handsomest, 
most complete collection of war vessels 
ever published. Price 30 cents, postpaid. 

RALEIGH PUBLISHING CO., 
§ Heed Building, Philadelphia, —_— 
Specialists in Half-tone 
Engraving. 








When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan."' 
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* SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN ,)/(GAVMINORN 








Santa FeRouteW ji: 








CONSISTING ONLY OF 


PULLMAN SLEEPERS, ym 
» DINING CAR v* 
, BUFFET SMOKING CAR. off Leaves crucaco 


= } 6P.M.WEDNESDAYS 
gf ano SATURDAYS, connectine wimn rast Trains Fron NEW YORK BOSTON ano 
I< OTHER EASTERN CITIES. REACHES Los ANGELES INZ2HOURS ano san pieco IN76HOURS. 


RETURNS MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS. CONNECTING TRAIN FoRSAN FRANCISCOvia MOJAVE. 
aiso DAILY THROUGH EXPRESS TO AND FROM CALIFORNIA, CARRYING STANDARD AND TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


WJ. Back, CAHiggins, 
Gon'l Pass.Agt., AT. aSFRy.,, Asst.Ges't. Pass Act., 
TOPEKA , Kansas. CHICAGO, 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 
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Dr. P. Kahler & Sons, 





Sole Makers of the Celebrated 
“KAHLER” BROAD-SOLE BOOTS, 


convinced that stockings with narrow toes often 
cause distorted and misplaced joints and ingrow- 
ing toenails, are manufacturing a 


RIGHT AND LEFT STOCKING 


so shaped that without cramping the toes they fit 
snugly and can be worn with any style shoe. 


They are made in different proton of fine 
Egyptian yarn (cotton) with Black legs and 
White feet. These Right and Left stock- 


ings can be obtained ONLY at our store, 


28 and 930 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Write for descriptive circular and price-list. 
FREE.—An illustrated 50-page linen-bound book on 


the ** Dress and Care of the Feet,” by Dr. P. KAHLER. 
Send 2-cent stamp for mailing 


DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1868. Surgeon Chiropodists. 


Foo YoYo olelololelelolalololololololololololelnlele Ye 


Five Fotp 2 °¥.\NCH HIGH 

Hichest PossiBte Grave DA LISADE 

MADE AND STAMPED BOTH SIDES ALIKE 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE 
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When you write, please mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 
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USED ALL-OVER THE WORLD. 
A Sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap for the Postage—3 cents. 
New York. HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. Lonpon . wv } 
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Sr F . 
Dainties”’ a 


We have made a handsome little book that is a veritable encyclopedia about all frozen delicacies. 


It tells just how to make the most delicious Frozen Creams, Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A, Lincoln (Author, “ Boston Cook Book”), and every recipe is tried and true, practical, 
perfect, and easy. 


Because this beck sags a 
ers, we send it absolutely free, 7 ones mail. A postal cand peas Ge bring 


few words about the world-renowned White Mountain Preez- 
you one if you send to-day, and men magazine in writing. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER COMPANY, Dept. C, Nashua, N. H. 











Sterling Silverware 








| All the Silver Productions of the YORE: | 
reer 26 Fifth Avenue. 

ns steting.| Re Wallace & Sons Mfg. Go. “ancxco"" 
TRADE-MARK. are Sterling (25, fine), and their trade-mark: | 0g-111 Wabash Ave. 





__________|  Stag’s Head and letters R. W. & S. Sterling. | SAN FRANCISCO: 


120 Sutter St. 
The wares of this Co. are characterized by originality of Sianaienteey 
design, finished workmanship and SALEABILITY, and |and Principal Offices: 
are to be found in the stocks of all the reputable jewelers | WALLINGFORD, 
throughout the country. CONN. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.’”’ 
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The superiority 

‘\ of Mellin’s Food, and the great good it 
is doing among our little ones, is very “¥ 
clearly demonstrated in the following 
letter recently received from Mrs. J. E. 
Light, of San Bernardino, California. 
She says: — 

“At birth my little son Robert 
weighed 934 pounds, Having to raise 
him on a bottle, we tried various foods, 
and at 3 months he only weighed 8 
pounds. Our neighbors thought we could 
not raise him, We then gave him Mellin’s 
Food, He began to gain in strength, flesh 
and spirits at once, and at 6 months 
weighed 18 pounds. Mellin’s Food is all 
right, and so are the children fed on it.” 


CWA. 

































Makes Milk like Mothers’ Milk. 
Here is an illustration : — 

“Since last December (when his 
mother’s breast milk failed to provide 
proper nourishment) my baby boy, 
James Campbell Atwood, has been one 
of the ‘Mellin’s Food Army.’ He is 
fat, rosy-cheeked, and healthy; nine 
months old, and weighs 23 pounds; 
never seriously sick. We think Mellin’s 
Food perfection.” WM. H. ATWOOD, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Write to us, and we will send you a sample of r 
Mellin’s Food free of charge. 


2 DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass, 
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When you write, please mention ‘**‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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MALT EXTRACT ks FAMOUS PABST ~ MADE 17 $0 


iA 9) b 


SPRING ILLS, 


Enervation, - 

Fatigue, 

Thin Blood, 

Anaemia, 

Exhaustion, 

Lack of Vitality, 

Wi ess, 

Nervousness, 

Sleeplessness and 

Slow Recovery from a 

Winter’s Sickness 

make people feel, as is aptly said, 
“ander the weather.” 


Pabst Malt Extract, 


BOSTON The “Best” Tonic, 
DIGAweAWeaR Me is a powerful vitalizing builder, 
: strengthener and sleep restorer. 
It energy to the heart and 
blood, fills one with life and 
brings back the fugitive health. 
It is indeed the best tonic for 


spring ills. 
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SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 
See our new Prize Designs before you buy, they are 
the best made and handsomest papers in the market 
and can only be bought of us or our agents. 
Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Papers, 7c. 


10c, 15c. and up—F/ora/, Strife, Chintz, Dresden, 
Delft effects, etc., and many new colorings which are 
not carried by general dealers, 3c. §c. 7c. 10c,. and up, 
All our papers are one-half the regular retail price, and 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


An Agent Wanted 


ples to our agents. We furnish advertisin 


in every town to sell on commission 
from our large sample books. We 
refer customers who write for sam- 
cards and circulars with the agent's 


mame on free, and in many ways assist in making the work ph t and 


, It is a business that pays well the year round, but especially so in the spring, when 
everyone is papering. Agents’ outfit complete, $1. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, 
write to nearest add: 


ALFREDPEATS. 


4\-43 Wid" ST 
NEW YORK 





At 
a 


143-145 WABASH AYE. 
CRHICACO 
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HIRES 


Rootbeer 


Carbonated. 


Corked-up health—ready for your uncorking. 
Sparkling, snappy, thirst-allaying HIRES 
Rootbeer, ready bottled. Nothing in it but 
roots, barks, berries, distilled water—and 
healthful enjoyment. Quenches your thirst, 
gives you an appetite. A draught 
of it refreshes you—body and 
mind; makes you readier for 
work or play. A promoter of 
temperance, health and good 
cheer. The most wholesome drink 
for bicyclists—anybody, at home, 
traveling, working, shopping. 

Sold by all dealers by the bottle and im 
cases of two dozen pints. See that HIRES 
and the signature, Chas. E. Hires Co. are 
on_each bottle. 


Package of HIRES Rootbeer extract 
makes 5 gallons. Sold, as formerly, by RWOtheg” 


all dealers. Sers 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 
Philadelphia. con 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 


There is no article of food 
that you wish to chop, 
cooked or uncooked, tough 
or tender, that THE ENTERPRISE NEW 
MEaT CHOPPER will not chop without waste. 
Easier to work than a coffee mill, so easily 
cleaned that not even the odor of fish re- 
mains. In two pieces, no parts to lose, can’t 
be broken, will not rust. 


ne ENTERPRISE «= 


Meat Chopper 


is sold by all hardware dealers. No. 2, 
$1.75. No. 4, $2.25. Our trade mark, 
“Enterprise,” is on every machine. 
Send 4 cts. in stamps fer the “Enter- 
prising Housekeeper.” 200 recipes. 


HE ENTERPRISE MFG. (0. of PA., Philadelphia. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Cartridge 
thodaks. 


The adaptation of our Film Cartridge System, by which the camera 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT, 
to a Folding Kodak of the highest type marks the latest achievement 


in camera construction. 


The Cartridge Kodak embodies in an instrument only 3% inches 
in thickness, every feature which the skilled amateur desires in his 
camera. It uses either Film Cartridges or glass plates and is the 


only camera capable of making 4 x 5 pictures which is 


ADAPTED 
TO USE 
AWHEEL. 


Can be carried in a bicycle case which clamps within the frame 
or to the head. 











Price No. 4 Cartridge Kodak for 4 x 5 pictures, with Rapid Rectilinear lens and 

pneumatic shutter having iris diaphragm stops (not loaded), - - - $25.00 
Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 4 x 5, - - - - - ° -90 
Bicycle Carrying Case to attach inside frame or to head, - - - . 2.50 
Washers to hold case in front of brake rod, when used on head, - .- 50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


$5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $25.00. 


BICYCLE KODAKS. 
Free booklet tells all about them. 






1 write, piease mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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It is always nice to use your own . the feeling of comfort is increased when 
soap when traveling; — you know the soap is Armour’s. 








is an absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap. For 
toilet, bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake which is most suitable for nursery 
and toilet, and a larger cake for laundry and bathroom use. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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adil millions of bicy- 
cle riders in the United 
States ever stops to wonder why one pneumatic tire is 
easier riding and faster than another, or why one tire 
punctures oftener than some other; but everyone knows 
that a pneumatic-tired bicycle runs easier and carries 
one farther and faster, with the same effort, than a 
solid-tired wheel. Our space here is too limited to 
consider these matters in full detail; it is quite evi- 
dent, however, that a man in walking has to lift his 
own weight at least an inch at every step, which is a pure 
waste of energy; just so with the old velocipedes—the 
steel tires had to bump over the pebbles and obstructions 
which they met, and the rider had, consequently, to lift 
his own weight, and the velocipede as well, over these 
obstacles ; on rough roads it was harder than walking, 
on smooth roads it was easier; but no road was ever 
made smooth enough to avert all 
jarring and bumping with the old 


steel tires. Let us suppose, for a 





ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 





moment, that you could fit a bicycle with tires made 
wholly of air and ride it over the same rough road. 
Then these air-tires, being perfectly elastic, would con- 
tract or expand when your wheel went over a hump or 
a hollow; consequently your bicycle would not be lifted, 
no energy would be wasted in making jolts and jars, 
but all your muscle would go to drive the wheel ahead 
and to make speed. Asa matter of fact, however, we 
cannot make a tire of just air alone ; the nearest we can 
come to it is to make it of air confined in an elastic 
tube. Now, it is evident that if we could make the 
walls of this tube of some substance which was just 
as elastic as air, and, at the same time, tough enough 
to defy puncture, we would then have an absolutely 
perfect tire ; but this, too, is plainly impossible; the 
best we can do is to approximate, more or less closely, 
From the facts just stated, 
there follows the invariable, unchangeable, constant 


to these ideal conditions. 


‘law of the pneumatic tire”; it is this: Zhe nearer 
we can make the walls of our tire approach the pliability 
and elasticity of air, the faster but the more easily punc- 
tured will be the tire; as, conversely, the tougher and less 
pliable we make the tire, so will the tire be safer from 
punctures but clumsier and slower—no tire can be speedy 
and at the same time puncture-proof, as no tire can be 
puncture-proof and at the same time speedy. In spite, 
however, of this immutable law, and in spite of the 
complex and mutually contradictory nature of these 
desirable qualities, it is quite possible for the skilful 
manufacturer who is alive to these conditions to com- 





VIM-B TIRE. 





bine them in such different proportions as will suit 
different roads and riders, and this is precisely what we 
do. It is quite possible also to diminish—almost to do 
away with—the annoyance of puncture, by providing a 
suitable, simple means of repairing while on the road, 
but we will tell about this on another page. By a long 
series of delicate and complicated experiments with the 
speed-tester and strength-tester at our factory, and by 
the actual tabulated experience of thousands of riders, 
we have learned to determine exactly what material 
and form of construction produce the greatest speed 
for the racer, and what produces the greatest speed 
consistent with a fair degree of freedom from puncture, 
for every-day riders. For example: 
‘ARMY VIM” TIRE—PUNCTURE-PROOF. 

In the southwest, the Cactus Thorn offers an extra 
peril to the delicate tread of the 
pneumatic tire; riders in those 
districts must therefore have a 
tire which is absolutely puncture- 
proof: for military service, too, 
where bicycles are used for busi- 
ness and not for pleasure, a punc- 
ture-proof tire is necessary; but 
we do not recommend puncture- 
proof tires for any other use, as 
they have no great speed. In 
making our puncture-proof tires 
we do not use metal in the tread 
as it has no resiliency whatever ; 
we introduce, instead, a special 
pliable fabric, which absolutely 
defies puncture, and is far easier 
to ride. This tire we call the 

‘““ARMY Vim.” It weighs 4% 
lbs. per pair in 28 x 15¢ inch size, 
has the ‘‘ pebble-tread " surface, 


and is fully guaranteed. 


‘** VIM-B ” FOR PLEASURE-RIDERS, 

By far the largest class of riders is made up of those 
who ride for pleasure: they must have a fair degree of 
ease and speed in their tire, and are willing to take the 
small puncture-risk which is inseparable from those 
qualities—that is, if the tire-maker provides, free (as we 
do), the means of making a repair while on the road, 
with no skill required. 

For such riders we make the ‘“‘ Vim B,” which we are 
always improving, and which has the most perfect balance 
of speed and non-puncturing qualities of any kind yet 
made. It is constructed of close-woven fabric, woven by 
ourselves in a peculiar manner so as to retain the greatest 
degree of pliability consistent with the strength required: 
on our strength-testing machine it shows a degree of 
wearing-strength twice as great as any other, and on the 
speed-tester it shows a speed equal tothe best. After ex- 
perimenting with it for three years, we finally put it on 
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VIM SPECIAL TIRE. 


the market in 1895. It immediately jumped into such 
popular favor that, in 1897, all the newcomers in the 
tire manufacturing business are making their goods with 
the same external characteristics as ours. The strength 
of a tire, however, is not in its surface, and it requires 
long experience to acquire the art of making a durable 
tire. The wise cyclist, therefore, will let other riders do 
the experimenting, while he chooses for his own riding 
the tire that has passed the engumnente stage. This 
tire, like all our tires, is cured in open heat ; that is, the 
tire itself is brought directly in contact with live steam 
instead of being enclosed in an iron mould. Any rub- 
ber maker will tell you that this process preserves the 
life and springiness of rubber to a greate: <xtent than 
any other form of curing. A broiled steak is cooked 
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more evenly than a fried steak, Furthermore, in open 
heat there is more certainty of a uniform heat, which is 
imperative; as the thermometer bulb stands in the steam 
itself and must be of the same temperature as the steam 
surrounding the tire. In closed heat the thermometer 
is inserted into the iron mould, and the temperature 
may be, and in fact usually is, different than the heat 
at the tire. The ‘‘ pebble-tread” surface, on which we 
hold good patents, prevents side sljps, saves the begin- 
ner many a tumble, and is appreciated by the old rider 
who rides in rain and mud: it will climb hills better 
than any smooth tire made, and is easily the best all- 
around tire on the market. It is recommended by us 
as the most desirable tire for the generality of riders. 
It weighs 3% Ibs. per pair. 


ADVERTISING 


VIM TANDEM. 

A great many bicycle manufacturers are very neglect- 
ful about selecting the proper tires for tandems, Not 
only is there a double weight on the tandem tire, but 
there is double the torsional strain; so that it has to be 
twice as strong as a single tire to withstand the severe 
service. While our ‘‘ Vim B” has been successfully used 
for tandem work in a great many cases, yet we do not 
advise people to use it for that purpose. Our ‘‘ Vim 
TANDEM ” tire, which has been so very successful during 
the past year, is made unusually strong, and if riders 
who contemplate using a tandem will see that the ‘‘ Vim 
TANDEM ” tire is on their wheels instead of an ordinary 
road tire, they will be safer from accidents. It weighs 
4% l|bs. per pair. 

‘‘ VIM SPECIAL” FOR FAST RIDERS. 


Another class of people is composed of those who 
enjoy a good brisk spin, and like to ride 12 or 18 miles 
an hour, or go out with the boys on a century run. 
They enjoy a springy, easy-riding tire—a ‘tire that 
approaches, as nearly as possible, 
to our ideal air-tire, and yet one 
that will not give them too much 
trouble with punctures. We ex- 
perimented in ’96, putting out 
about 20,000 pairs of ‘* VIM 
SPECIALS,” and with the knowl- 
edge gained from these and from 
our speed-testing and strength- 
testing machines, we feel per- 
fectly safe in recommending to 
this class of riders a tire which 
exactly fills all their require- 
ments. In planning its construc- 
tion, we have had in view at all 
times the idea of speed and ease 
of riding. The fabric is made 
of selected material, so as to use the smallest quantity 
consistent with amply sufficient strength; and it is woven 
in the circular shape of the inflated tire. In this way the 
strain on every strand is made precisely equal and each 
one does its full share of the work. A fabric woven in 
tubular form, without any seam at all, gives the greatest 
possible strength to resist bursting pressure ; and the 
threads yield in the most accommodating way possible to 
the indentations caused by the obstacles that the tire 
passes over, and yet are held firmly together so that they 
cannot spread apart. The process of making this tire is 
simple. First, we make a seamless rubber tube around 
which we put a seamless fabric ; we then make another 
seamless rubber tube, and around this we put another 
seamless fabric; then we put one of these rubber-fabric- 
tubes inside the other, and about the whole wrap a rub- 
ber cover which makes the tread of the tire; then all are 


SUPPLEMENT. 





VIMOID REPAIR KIT. 


vulcanized together. In this way we produce the most 
nearly perfect tire that has yet been made. It is really 
two complete tires made into one, though it weighs no 
more than the regular ‘‘ Vim-B” road tire. It has two 
seamless inner walls of rubber; it has two seamless 
fabrics. In the old style single-tube tires, if the air found 
a pin-hole in the inner wall it would leak out through the 
cover in several places all along the tire. But as the 
chance of a pin-hole in two separate walls of the same tire 
is very small, a ‘‘ porous” ‘‘ Vim” is next to impossible. 
Again, in the ‘‘ SpEcIAL,” the two fabrics, being sep- 
arated by a rubber wall, play freely over one another; 
consequently the whole combination is more pliable 
and the tire faster than any other yet made of similar 
type. It must not be overlooked, however, that this 
tire punctures more easily and requires more care and 
attention than the ‘‘ Vim-B.” With ‘‘ Vimorp” it can 
be mended readily, but to those riders who dislike the 
annoyance of possible puncture, and to the great 
pleasure-riding class, we still recommend the ‘* Vim-B = 
as the best all-round tire. The ‘* SPECIAL” weighs per 
pair 344 pounds, has the ‘‘ pebble-tread,” and is fully 
guaranteed. 
** VIM RACING TIRE.” 

For the track-racing man, who demands speed only, 
we make a track-racing tire. We test this on our speed- 
machine simply for this one quality, consequently it 
lacks durability, and would continually puncture if used 
on the road. It weighs only two pounds to the pair 
and is not guaranteed. 


** VIMOID,” 


As we have already explained, a fast tire cannot 
be puncture-proof, so it must be easy to repair, and 
this is the problem we have had to solve. Our chemists 
have spent their time this year past in perfecting a 
device for repairing tires that is absolutely simple. 
Everything in the past, from the cumbersome, treacher- 
ous detachable tire, through the cemented-on inner-tube 
to the plug kit for single-tube tires, has been complicated 

and unsatisfactory. All 
of these are theoretically 
sound, but in actual prac- 
tice on the road they are 
inefficient,and bring about 
worse difficulties than the 
original puncture. The 
single-tube tire has been 
accepted by all experi- 
enced riders—men who 
know tires—simply because it is the fastest type and 
offers the fewest chances of unnecessary accidents ; the 
only accident common to it is the one common to all tires, 
the necessary accident of puncture: make it possible for 
any one to repair his tire in any place at any time, and the 
pneumatic-tire problem is solved. Our chemists have 
solved this problem with ‘‘Vimorp.” It is a secret 
preparation in the form of a plastic compound to be forced 
into a puncture from a small tube. It has been tried 
by riders for about a year, and the results are such as to 


completely revolutionize all methods of repair. To use 
‘* VimoID”’ no skill is required, only intelligence enough 
is needed to insert the nozzle of the tube into the punc- 
ture and to inject enough ‘‘ VimoID” to form a head 
inside the tire ; then the ‘* Vimorp ” quickly hardens and 
becomes a part of -the tire itself. The Kit is smaller 
than a hand-pump, and can be carried in the vest- 
pocket or in the tool-bag. It sells for fifty cents every- 
where, or will be mailed by us on receipt of price. If you 
specify any style of ‘‘ Vim” tire on your ’97 wheel, you 
will get a ‘‘ Vimoip Kir” free with the bicycle, 


‘** VIM” GUARANTEE, 

All ‘* Vim” tires 
which have the red 
brand (with the excep- 
tion of the track-racer) 
are guaranteed for a 
period of six months 
from the date they 
are purchased by the 
rider, and will be re- 
paired free if presented 
within that time at any 
of our stores or at any 
of the numerous repair- 
shops which we have 
established all over 
the world. Our large 
out-put of tires war- 
rants us in fitting up 
these repair-stations, 
so that riders can have their tires repaired with the least 
possible loss of time in case they should get a bad cut, 
or suffer some accident which is beyond the reach of 
** VIMOID.” 

CONCLUSION, 


To conclude—our advice in condensed form is this: 
First, ride no tire except a single-tube tire. Second, 
in cactus countries, or for military use, ride a ‘‘ VIM 
Army.” Itis puncture-proof. 7Z%ird, for pleasure, ride 
the ‘‘ Vim-B.” It has freedom from puncture, is fast 
and easy riding; VIMoID mends it if it does puncture. 
Fourth, for speed ride the *‘ Vim SprciaL,” It is the 
fastest road-tire made, and can be easily mended with 
**VIMOID” when it punctures, but it is liable to puncture. 
Fifth, no matter what wheel you buy, insist ona ‘‘ VIM” 
tire and you will get it. Insist on a ‘‘ Vim” tire with a 
ved brand; those are the best we make. Insist on a 
**Vimolp” kit in the tool-bag of the wheel you buy, and 
punctures will have no terrors for you. 

Weissue no catalogue, as this advertisement takes its 
place; but we will*be pleased to give any further in- 
formation regarding our products to any one writing us. 

We have stores or agencies where our goods can be 
seen in every large city in the world. E 


Boston Woven Hose & RUBBER Co., 


275 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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You do not have to pay an extravagant price for a first-class Piano. 
In justice to yourself write for prices of the Wing Piano before you buy. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tone of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo, 
giving the effect of an entire orchestra of these instruments playing in concert 
with the piano. : 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We will send this Piano, or your choice of four other styles, to any part of the 
United States ON TRIAL (ail freights paid by us), allow ample time for a thorough ex- 
amination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatis- 
factory, we will take it back at our ownexpense. No conditions are attached to this 
trial. We ask no advance payment; no deposit. We pay all freights in advance. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED. 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


| Our beautiful, handsomely illustrated Catalogue, and a book of information about 
pianos, sent free on request. 


| WING & SON, 446 & 448 West 13th St., NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1868S. 
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istic of the Weber Piano is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed 
from the Musician's Stand point. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New-York. 
258-260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





PIANOS), 


The distinguishing character- ww. 








made by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1780, 


Has the well-known 


YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 
age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatier,” 
} on the back. 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





After bicycling, tennis, golf, there is noth- 
ben- 


ing so refreshing, so stimulating, so 
eficial, as a Cup of Beef Tea made from 


Liebig Company’s| 





Extract of Beef 
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pared ina moment ) 
with hot water. ° . } 
There is only one j 
AN Liebig Company's. / 
It has this signature ; 
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Does Modern College Education Educate in the Broadest 
and Most Liberal Sense of the Term? The First Article 
of the Series is given in this Number. 
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